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IT IS WISER AND LESS EXPENSIVE TO SAVE CHILDREN THAN TO PUNISH CRIMINALS 



PUBLISHED Br THE 

VISITATION AND AID SOCIETY 
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Visitation and Aid Society 

IWCOgPORATeP SEPTEMBER 1», ISBB 



OFFICERS 

T. D. HURLEY, Pnaldent 

JAMES F. BOWERR, Treasurer 

ESTHER J. UEBCBR, FlaaDclal Secretary 

JOHN CUDAHY. Finance 

MICHAEL CDDAHY, UeB'i AuilUarr 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Depeadeot or Delinquent Children 

To Help Establish Juvenile Courts 

Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 

"All^aaea saalstod, resanllee* of race, color or creed" 

SUMMARY, SIXTEEN YEARS— 188»- 1905 

ObUdren HsiBted 1B.4M 

FUc«din homes 942 

Obaritf tramaportation wcnred 2,0H) 

PktieDtB Rent to hoapitale 2,670 

Penoiu otherwise usiBted 48,606 

IntennentB 800 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Pltuuioe JohnCadAh7 

Men's Anxiliary Michael Cndahy 

Women'* Auxiliary Mre. Willi&m P. NeUon 

Offloe /. ..T. D. Hotley 

InBtitatioDs Thomas Breen 

Llbntr; Maiy Hnnunelahein 

Ohildren James P. Bowers 



OBJECTS OF THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD 

The object of Thb Juvbnilk Ooukt Rbcohd is to dis- Pi»>««» Nntf 1 

leminate the principles of the JuTeuUe Court throughout fiease INOie 1 

the United States, ind, in fact, the entire world. 

When the Juvenile Court woa Brst established the Boci- 
ologistB of the entire conittrf stood bj watching ansionslj 
the outcome of thia new departure in child-saviDg methods. 
It was roaUzed that a medinm was needed whereby the re- 
■ulle accomplished by the Jnaenile Coart might be set 
forth in an int«Uigent manner. The Juvenile Court 
Record stepped into the breach and has devoted its pages 
exolnsivelj to news of the varioaa juvenile conrts. Ab are- 
salt of the publicity thus givea to the foandationprinciplle 
and routine work of the Cook Oonnty Jovenile Conrt other 
States have passed juvenile court laws, and bills are being 
prepared In nearly every State in the Union to be pre- 
sented at the next sessioae of ihe Legislatures of the 
variona States providing tor similar legislation. 
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After the Institution— What? 

By ROBERT J. TILKIN 

Judge Brooklyn Juveajle Court 



Stiortlr after the Inauguration of the 
Children's Court In Brooklyn, a coadl- 
tlOQ made Itself apparent la relation to 
tb« care ol children who had been com- 
mitted to reformatory Institutions and 
"whose term of service had expired, or 
irho in some way had earned the right 
to discharge. It appeared that occasions 
would arise where a boy, having been 
conylcted of petU larceny, or of some 
other Btatutory offense, had been com- 
mttted to an Institution and, after hav- 
ing stayed there a certain period, been 
discharged to his parents, and shortly 
thereafter had again been arrested by 
the police charged with a similar de- 
UnquenCT. 

It also developed. In a number of cases, 
that children had been ftrand, on inyestj- 



gatlon after a second ^rrest, to have 
been living In unfortunate, if not Im- 
proper surroundings and conditions. One 
case was that of a boy, who was an 
orphan, and who had been dlBcbarged 
by the Institution to a person who claimed 
to be the uncle ; shortly thereafter 
the boy was re-arrested and the Investl- 
gatton then showed that he had no home 
and was practically a vagrant, the uncle 
feeling that hie responsibility bad ended 
when he had t^en the boy out of the 
reformatory and ottered htm a home. 

Another case was that of a boy who 
had been the Inmate of a home wlUi 
unfortunate surrounding at the time of 
his flrst arrest, his mother being an ofDca 
cleaner who was of necessity away from 
home a great p^ " ' '*<e oiy and 
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could not theref6re give adequate atten- 
tion to the home and the children, and 
whose father was a man of intemperate 
habits, working alongshore, who con- 
tributed little to the house. Nay, more, 
the father even took from the earnings 
of his wife to supply himself with liquor. 
Was there any wonder that, under such 
circumstances, the boy dfifted away 
from home, did not attend school, but 
became the victim of the evil surround- 
ings and bad companions of the street, 
with the usual result of the commission 
of a crime. He was arrested, found to 
have been guilty and committed to an 
institution. After he had been there 
for some months an application was 
made by his mother for his discharge, 
and the institution sent to the house to 
ascertain the surroundings of the fam- 
ily. The mother had prepared for the 
visit and the father had been doing 
pretty well so far as intoxication was 
concerned, so that the rooms, at this 
time, were fairly satisfactory, and the 
boy was discharged. His mother re- 
ceived him at the institution and brou^t 
him home with joy in her heart, but 
there her happiness ended, for her hus- 
band, in anticipation of the pleasure of 
his boy's return, started on another 
drunk which continued for several days; 
in fact, did not end until a large por- 
tion of the furniture and clothing of 
the family had been pawned and destitu- 
tion stared them in the face. 

Was there any wonder that this boy 
should return to the street, and be sub- 
sequently again arraigned before the jus- 
tice sitting in the Children's pourt? 

Several other cases of this character 
have developed, which has made it the 
subject of an inquiry, as to whether 
something cannot be done to protect 
children after they leave the institutions 
to which they have been committed for 
cause. There is no intention on my 
part to criticise the institutions or their 
management, for well I know that, with 
the means at their command, charitable 
and correctional institutions of our 
state are doing most excellent service. 
In addition to the roof covering and 
clothing of the children, the foundation 
of a good education is laid, their health 
protected, and in many instances infirm- 
ities which would develop into invalid- 
ism, are corrected and cured, so that 
the children come from the institutions 
in a physical and mental shape to bene- 
fit tile community: 

We have here, however, a situation 
that calls for some remedy, and it is 
for those who are wise in the adminis- 
tration of affairs to determine what the 
remedy shall be and how it shall be 
applied. In Brooklyn, where the ques- 
tion first occurred to the writer, the 



query was made, shall this remedy be 
applied by each institution, by the pro- 
bation ofDceni of the Children's Court, or 
by a separate organization or commit^ 
tee who would take the responsibility 
upon itself to look after these children 
after they were discharged from reform- 
atory institntions? To reach a conclu- 
sion as to the best method, the managers 
of all the different institutions in Brook- 
lyn were called together and consulted, 
and it was found that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for the institution, 
whose province it was to care for and 
educate the children, to employ a sufli- 
cient corps of Investigators to seek out 
and watch over, during their minority, 
the children who were discharged there- 
from. The work of the oflicers of the 
Children's Court is of so engrossing a 
nature, and so much time is spent in 
court and in investigating the new cases 
immediately under their supervision, 
that it was f6und to be impossible to 
entail on them any flurther dutiei. 

The only plan suggested is now being 
attempted. An organization has been 
formed, with the presiding justice of the 
Children's Court as its president, sev- 
eral leading citizens particularly inter- 
ested in charitable work and represent- 
ing the various persuasions of religious 
thought chosen as vice president, and 
the name, "The Brookljm Probation 
Association" was selected. 

What the outcome of such a move- 
ment will be at present is problematical. 
Where a large number of children are 
discharged from institutions each month 
and they return to the homes from which 
they were originally committed, it is a 
matter which cannot be determined al- 
together by argument, but it is hoped 
that the number of repeated arrests will 
be diminished, with resulting good 
effect upon the children and upon the 
community. 

The writer is quite familiar with the 
natural impulse that suggests itself to 
the mind of one who has not given this 
subject special attention, and that Is 
that the home surroundings are of less 
importance than the training, educa- 
tion and the Inclinations of the child, 
but there is reason to believe that the 
home surroundings of a child are very 
pregnant with the causes thfit affect Ills 
actions; while coupled with this among 
other conditions, the parents and friends 
of a paroled person, whether it be child 
or adult, are opposed to the institution 
and contend against any obedience, by 
being paroled, to the rules thereof, when 
once released. The Parole Ofllcer of the 
New York City Board of Parole reported, 
at the September meeting, that he found 
one of the greatest obstacles to obtain- 
ing information and benefitting the boys 
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paroled from the Cltj Reforniatory, was 
the Interference of the parents, eepe- 
clallr the mother. He stated further 
that to prevent his keeping track of ft 
boy, they wonld not only mlsltitorm him 
as to the boy's habits, but In several In- 
atancee had actually denied the paterni- 
ty. With this attitude, can there be any 
wMider that reformatory results do not 
foIlowT 

The study of questions of this char- 
acter, with relation to the parole of 
prlBonera, whether they be adult or 
juvenile, Is of so recent a date, that the 
writer oould not Ond very much written 
on the Bubject. but If the eameet work- 
ers and thinkers who attend this Con- 
ference, and to whom thla anhject Is 
pertinent, will consider a aohitlon, I be- 
lieve that the reanlts would amply re- 
pay for the effort made. 

With a mere susgeatlon of the condi- 
tions, and with a hope for Its solution, 
as la the begtnnlas, I ^t the question 
to you, to be thoo^t well orer. 

AN APPEAL FROM WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

There are In western PHmeylvanla 
one thousand or more neglected boys 
from eight to sixteen years of age, who 
are left without a home and home train- 
ing. Hundreds of them are In and about 
Pittsburg and Allegheny. 

A change In environment, moral dis- 
cipline, religious Instruction, a common 
school education and Industrial training 
are absolutely necessary to save them 
from ruin and to help tbem to become 
good citizens. 

These are what we are endeavoring 
to supply through the Boys' Industrial 
Home at Oakdale. 

We believe that there Is no more prac- 
tical philanthropic and Christian work 
than to take these boys, completely 
change their unfortunate condition, and 
give tbem a start In the right dlreclon. 

WILL YOU HELP UST 

The work thus far has steadily pro- 
gressed. To the present we have cared 
for over 600 boys. 

Every dollar Invested In property and 
improvementa has doubled in value. We 
need money NOW for the following ob- 
jects: 

1. To complete payment on new farm 
taou.- . recently erected, and to fumlah 
It 

2. Additional equipment for Industrial 
training. We muat provide for more 
advanced work. 

8., A soluxri hooae. , Our 



\ 

school room Is Inadequate and we need 
It for other purposes. 

4. Another greenhouae. The green- 
house Is a source of profit to the Home 
and of Instruction to the boys. 

G. A hospital. We have no aiieclal 
provlalon for slckneea or Isolation In 
case of contagious disease. 

6. A greatly Increased basis for main- 
tenance. 

Bind enclosed a circular giving further 
Information. 

Checks should be made payable to 
Charlea P. Dean, treasurer. Union Na- 
tlonnl, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Very sincerely, 

W. H. Jamison, 
James W. Houston, 
J. H. McIlTatne, 
Mrs. Judge Stowe, 
J. T. MoCrory, 
Henry H. Negley, 
S. A. Hunter, 
J. W. Neabit, 
Harvey Henderaon, 
J(*n T. Flndley, 
R. W. A. SImmona, 
Hra. S. B. Llppencott. 
J. J. Matthews, 
Chaa. B. Prica 
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Juvenile Probation from the Standpoint of 

the Probation Officer 

By NATHANIEL J. WALKER 

Secretary and General Superintendent Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, Albany, N. Y. 



Probation methods in dealing with 
delinquent children have come to stay 
as they are natural and logical. Definite 
and positive results have followed their 
proper application. 

' My opinions of juvenile probation are 
largely the outgrowth of twelve years' 
experience with The Mohawk and Hud- 
son River Humane Society, which has 
jurisdiction In ten counties In Eastern 
New York, and as chief probation ofllcer 
for juveniles for a shorter period. This 
society receives In Its shelters In Albany 
and Troy an average of one thousand 
children each year and about 300 boys 
and girls are placed on probation year- 
ly. Of those placed on probation less 
than five per cent have had to be sub- 
sequently committed to Institutions and 
in moot of these cases home conditions, 
that could not be corrected, were re- 
sponsible for the commitment. 

Juvenile probation Is the happy 
medium between a too severe Imprison- 
ment and a thoughtless dismissal or 
suspended sentence by the court. It 
gives the delinquent child a chance to 
correct his conduct under proper super- 
vision and control. It Is a combination 
of restraint and liberty that appeals to 
our good sense and judgment It Is pre- 
ventive rather than, punitive and takes 
into consideration the tremendous capac- 
ity for right or wrong In the delinquent 
and seeks to develop that which Is good 
and eradicate that which Is bad. It 
prevents Indiscriminate commitment^ to 
InstltutionB and replaces misplaced sym- 
pathy and thoughtlessness with a sj^m- 
pathetic oversight. It realizes that the 
environment of the delinquent Is the 
vital element in almost all cases. Its 
theory of encouragement Instead of 
pimlshment appeals to our sense of right 
and applied In a practical and common 
sense manner should be of untold value 
in working out this definite and difficult 
problem and do much to depopulate our 
prisons and reformatories. 

The results already attained are, to 
my mind, an unqualified vindication of 
the humanitarian principles underlying 
the system. 

But In our enthusiasm for quick re- 
sults we must not overstep the bounds 
of reason. There are extremists In 
everything and we have them in our 
probation work as we find many who 



seldom come into direct contact with 
the prdbatloner evolving elaborate plans 
for the development of the system. De- 
velopment and progress is essential, but 
changes should be accomplished by evo- 
lutionary and not revolutionary methods 
and with the advice and assistance of 
those who are dally laboring with the 
children. 

In my judgment the future of proba- 
tion has more to fear from its friends 
than Its foes. Some of our earnest 
friends see In every delinquent child an 
outlet for copious sentimentality and 
would throw aside all effort at discipline 
or restraint, falling to remember that 
all our characters are formed in part 
by learning self restraint and discipline. 
This tendency to overdo probation is 
very llkelr to bring about a reaction If 
it has not already done so In some 
quarters. Magistrates and officials keen- 
ly alive to the possibilities of the sys- 
tem, if wisely administered, see danger 
ahead from too much sentiment and too 
little knowledge of human nature. 
While magistrates In general do not 
agree with the harsh sentiments of 
Judge Blddle of Philadelphia expressed 
by lilm recently when committing a 
young woman, a mere girl 19 years of 
ago, there Is reason to believe that some 
of our Jurists are beginning to feel that 
probation unless surrounded by proper 
safeguards may defeat the very object 
of its existence. Loosely administered 
probation may create in the child an 
impression of weakness which would 
surely result in disregard for author- 
ity and be taken as a license for further 
acts of 'delinquency. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
meaning that the probationer should be 
ruled by repression or dominated by 
fear, but only that he should be taught, 
to respect authority and fully understand 
the consequences of continued misbe- 
havior. 

I believe that the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying all successful probation 
work is a close and sympathetic rela- 
tion between the probationer and the 
officer, but that this all important rela- 
tion can best be brought about If the 
probationer is properly Impressed with 
the power and dignity of constituted 
authority. In fact I believe that the 
whole fabric of the system Is built up 
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on this personal relation and that per- 
functory or mechanical work on the part 
of the officer means disastrous failure. 

There can be no hard or fast rules 
for the officer to follow in his relations 
with the probationer. It is important 
that there should not be. One boy we 
control by instilling into his mind a 
wholesome fear and respect for the law 
and for all the agencies that apply it to 
offenders. Another is of such a tem- 
perament that we easily win his confi- 
dence by sympathy and almost imme-, 
diately a mutual imderstandlng is estab- 
lished» and we can trust him to any ex- 
tent without fear that our confidence 
will be violated. 

While almost all probationers have a 
sense of honor, it is in many cases so 
nearly extinct that to immediately place' 
them in positions of trust is to do them 
injustice. They are not ready for this 
treatment and do not understand it and 
cannot respond. While in most cases 
the foundation is there, we must build 
up the character of the boy and prepare 
him for the trust we impose in him. 
Such boys properly handled soon show 
a decided inclination to be worthy of 
our confidence. 

So I say that cultivating a boy's sense 
of honor is an important element in 
aiding him to a life of decency and 
rectitude, but that it must be developed 
before it becomes a solid asset in our 
efforts. We should also bear in mind 
that good behavior is not necessarily 
development of character. As some one 
has truly said: "Good conduct is easily 
assumed; good character never." 

jn my personal relations with my pro- 
bationer I strive to impress upon him 
that I am not tr3ring to punish him, but 
to be his friend and helper. I tiy to 
maintain a broad tolerance for the im- 
maturity of the probationer and the ab- 
sence of moral training so pronounced 
in a vast majority of cases. For it is a 
proven fact that immorality, Intemper- 
ance, cruelty, ignorance, thoughtlessness 
and neglect are forms of parental in- 
capacity that produce and create almost 
all Juvenile delinquency. 

I try to talk with my probationer In 
a way that he will understand and not 
over his head. To get an effectual in- 
fluence over him we must meet him on 
his own groiund as far as possible, but 
I do not believe it necessary to stoop 
to the slang of the street. 

Many boys are entirely thoughtless 
and frequently the crimes committed by 
them are the outcome of a thoughtless 
prank with no real bad intent It is 
astonishing how little the average boy 
thinks. We try to get our boys think- 
ing and when they are under the shock 
of arrest and the subsequent require- 



ments of their probation is a good time 
to do so. 

Most boys who commit crimes are in 
my Judgment quite natural, both physi- 
cally and mentally, many scientific phil- 
anthrophists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and most have ordinary abil- 
ity and a few show marked ability. The 
crime commjltted is not in many in- 
stances the result ot physical defect or 
lack of mental faculties, although we find 
a sprinkling of such, but the natural 
outgrowth or culmination of wayward- 
ness unchecked; self will and self indul- 
gence unrestrained and of long standing 
parental neglect. My experience leads 
me to believe that our "scientific" friends 
in their desire to find new causes for 
delinquency have greatly overestimated 
the existence of criminal instinct We 
are told that post mortem examinations 
of the brain reveal little difference be- 
tween the educated and refined and the 
criminal and ignorant, and I believe that 
most practical workers agree with this' 
statement 

Heredity, advanced so often as the 
cause of delinquency, has also in my 
judgment been exaggerated. Admitting 
that the child comes into the world with 
\iany of the defects of the parent, we 
know from our knowledge of many chil- 
dren who started life supposedly with 
every handicap of heredity, who, after 
being removed to good moral surround- 
ings, have responded to such environ- 
ment and developed into upright men 
and women. Indeed our work would be 
well nigh hopeless did we believe in the 
old theory that like parent like child. 
There can be no doubt but that environ- 
ment, for good or bad, is much stronger 
than heredity. 

Many of our probationers come from 
homes of drunkenness and viciousness, 
while many more come from homes 
where the parents, though not immoral 
or vicious, have no sense or Judgment; 
no appreciation of their responsibilities 
and absolutely no methods of training 
and the children learn to lie and de- 
ceive as a matter of self protection. 
Notwithstanding this tremendous handi- 
cap we find most of our boys have all 
the emotions and ambitions of children 
reared in homes of purity and love. 
They are undeveloped and may appear 
deficient and in a class by themselves 
to the thoughtless, but how intensely 
human we find them after we know them. 
If the mental or moral faculties are un- 
developed it is their misfortune, not 
their fault. Conscience may seem to be 
entirely lacking, bait usually it is only 
dormant or hardened by hard knocks 
received from infancy. By all means let 

(Con tinned on page 28.) 
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Peoria Juvenile Court 

By E. G. SC4IMPPP 



Following iB a report of nln«tr-flvQ 
ctLSOB brought in or on probation during 
tbe past year. 



This shows that we are trying to reacti 
tie cblld showing wrong tendencies, as 
early as we can, by getting bold of the 
truants, escesslve emokers and scHialled 
incorrlgibles. Tbe average ot tbe boya 
Is 13 years, thoee charged with larceny 
only six months more, or half a year 
below the "school ace" In Illinois. A 
stronger plea could not be found for a 
rigid enforcement of the truanoy law. 

While only three were brought In for 
ezcesBive Bmoklng. the figures show that 
two-thirds of the boys smoked. Personal 
observation showed that this habit has 
been checked tn a great measure. 

Of forty-elgUt sentenced for larceny, 
only one-third were committed. That 
tbia percentage Is lower than that shown 
in other cities la due probably to tbe 
fact that we have comparatively no 
places to Bend the boya to, except tbe 
Illinois State Reformatory at Pontlac. 

'1 ae work of the Juvenile Court of 
Peoria county was begun about three 
years ago by Judge W. I. Slemmooa, as- 
sisted by representatives of tiie various 
women's societies of the city. The re- 
porting system was adopted, requiring 
the children on probation to report to 
the Judge every other Saturday. The 
visiting Is done by fifteen volunteers. A 
year agio this work was mapped out by 
dividing the cases Into groups ol three 
or four residing In the same locality. 
Each visitor took a new group each 
month, thus attordlng oivortnnlty of be- 



coming familiar with the circumstances 
la each Instance and studying the home 
life. 

But after this plan had served Its pur- 
pose, each visitor was allowed to take 
several probationers permanently, choos- 
ing those cases where each felt they 
oould do most good. 

Although our work is handicapped for 
want of a detention home and a paid 
probation oiucer who can devote all of 
his time to the work, yet we feel that 
great good has been accomplished. The 
past week fourteen boys were brought in 
charged with larceny. Five of them 
were from families which had children 
on probation, but none of our old proba- 
tioners were Involved. Although our in- 
Buence In these cases had not reformed . 
the parents or the bome, yet we felt that 
that we had control over our boys suf- 
ficient to keep them out of the "gang" to 
which those boys belonged. 

Over twmty per cent of tbe larcwiy 
committed by the boy* was in the rail- 
road yards. In many Instances the child 
la Bent by his parents to gather up coal, 
and often the Srst wrong step 1b taken 
when, not finding enough on the ground, 
the child takes It off the cars. Others 
sweep grain cars, and as they find they 
can sell the grain to unprincipled per- 
sons, are often tempted to break Into 
cars. 
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Conference on Truancy 

opening word from the Board of Education, Emil W. 
Ritter, President of the Board of Education 



Mb. Rittbb— Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Ab I look oyer this audienoe tonight my 
thoughts go hack to my sohoolhoy days, 
with its ever present temptation to play 
hooky, as we called it in those days, and 
then they return to the husy humdrum 
of eyery day life, and I am impressed 
with the fact that Ufe, after all, is a 
g^^at school in which we as pupils haye 
our lessons, our tasks and our problems 
to solye, and so tonight you are gath- 
ered here in this class room« as it were, 
and the Great Teacher has glyen you a 
problem, the problem of truancy, not the 
truancy of adult life, but the truancy of 
childhood. 

Let me, say to you that In my opinion 
once you *haTe solyed that problem you 
will haye gone a long way towards a 
proper solution of the problem of tnf- 
ancy of adult life. Tou haye your prob- 
lem, and I know from the interest you 
haye shown In coming here tonight that 
you will try to solye it and solve it well, 
so in behalf of the Board of Bducation* 
of the City of Chicago I bring you en- 
couragement and the assurance that the 
Board of Bducation will welcome any 
ideas, suggestions or recommendations 
that may emanate from this conference. 

The gentleman who has been selected 
to preside over this meeting this eyening 
needs no extended introduction from me. 
He is known to you as a leader among 
those who are in sympathy with this 
work. His record is unimpeachable eyi- 
dence that his heart is right, that his 
sympathies are with his work, and, above 
all, that he has the courage of his con- 
victions, as was ably illustrated in this 
very hall a few weeks ago. I have the 
honor, and it is a great pleasure to me 
to introduce to you the chairman of the 
evening. Judge Mack, of the Juvenile 
Court of Oook County. (Applause.) 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE 
JULIAN W. MACK. 

Friends: The experience of the Juven- 
ile Court, which is now In its seventh or 
eighth year in Chicago, has demon- 
strated that one . of the most potent 
causes of juvenile delinquency is tru- 
ancy, not by any means the sole cause, 
because we know that the social in- 
justices that prevail, the resultant pov- 
erty, vicfoosness and neglect of par- 



ents, vile surroundings and environment 
contribute in a very marked degree to- 
ward the production of this delinquency 
that we are endeavoring not merely 
through the Juvenile Court to cure, but 
through the Juvenile Court and other 
much better agencies to eradicate at the 
roots. If, however, we shall, in the 
course of time, be able to enforce our 
compulsory education laws and enforce 
them fully, as against the parent, by 
compelling the child to attend school 
regularly; as against the child, by at- 
tracting him to attend school regularly, 
we shall in a very considerable measure 
stop the growth of this Juvenile de- 
linquency, and the resulting adult 
criminality. 

In order to know how to deal with 
the ploblem we must ' understand the 
problem itself. We must look at it from 
all points of view. We must examine it 
in all of its relations: In its relation to 
the school, the influence of the school 
and how in and through the school itself 
truancy may be diminished and ended. 
The influence of the home, the question 
of poverty, viciousness and neglect in- 
the home, the questions of sickness and 
the resulting detention at home, or, at 
any rate, away from school, of the child, 
the problem of society at large, the gen- 
eral question of compulsory education, 
and the relation of the court, represent- 
ing the public, as the means of enforcing 
the laws, and, in addition to that, the 
question of how best the laws are to be 
enforced through the agencies that the 
court has: the pfobation officer, the tru- 
ant officer, the parental schools, the de- 
tention schools and the state Institu- 
tions. 

"^his conference alms to study these 
various relations, to endeavor to find out 
the causes of truancy and how each of 
these either contributes to the cause or 
may contribute to the cure. Tonight we 
shall consider the first and fundamental 
problem, the question of the causes from 
within the school itself, that is, in bow 
far things that are wrong in and about 
the school bring about truancy; and 
having considered the causes we shall 
then endeavor to find some of the means 
with*^' "'^'^ «»chool itself of preventing the 
truancy through greater manual training 
courses and industrial education, and 
through the application of those narrow 
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methods that the general delinquent idea 
stands for. 

TRUANCY FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE TEACHER. 

The Citrrleulum. Address of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Prfnclpal of the Chicago 
Normal School. 

Mr. Chainnan, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Although I deeply appreciate the lines of 
work tor which the Juvenile Court 
stands, yet it is my great pleasure this 
eyening not to speak regarding compul- 
sory measures in education, but to speak 
from the teacher's standpoint, and first 
I should say, with regard to truancy, as 
with regard to tardiness and whispering 
and all the other things of that sort, the 
teacher of today takes no account of 
what might be called preventive meas- 
ures. The course of study is not planned 
with the thought in mind of preventing 
anjrthing. Today we view chifdren in 
the light of beings who are with us, 
ready for action, and through whose ac- 
tion and activities character is devel- 
oped. There awe those who would say 
that that theory of education forgets or 
ignores the fact that Inhibition is an Im- 
portant thing in life, and that there can 
be no self-control unless there is the 
power of inhibition; but, on the other 
hand. In training a child through his ac- 
tivitiec, we endeavor to train so that 
the development shall be In proportion — 
follow the old Greek idea, always, ob- 
serving the development in proportion, 
and such being the case, there must be 
inhibition, but the inhibition comes from 
the child himself, not the evolution of 
his recognition of the true proportion 
and symmetry of whatever he does, and 
so the modem teacher stands for the 
development of child life, childhood 
and youth, through the activities of the 
individuals and not through repression 
or inhibition on the part of the teacher. 
But it is one thing to hold the theories 
which have been worked out by child 
studv and specialists and students of 
education, students of child life, students' 
of psvchology, particularly of genetic psy- 
chology, it is one thing to hold the views 
or theories which should be based upon 
their conclusions, and to make oblective 
thosft theories in the life of the school. 
If those theories are made obletclve in 
the life of the school, then in the curri- 
culum of the school there will be from 
the rt*iv tlMit a child enters the school 
UTitll he graduates from the high school 
Pt least constant opporiunity for the 
nlav of these activities which are domi- 
nant at the different periods in his life, 
and one is obliged to confess that our 
curriculum in a very slight degree meets 



the requisites of the theory which we 
hold. 

When « children come into the kinder- 
garten, thanks to the advanced work of 
kindergartners, there is given way to the 
tendencies, the impulses of that age, and 
in the first grade in the majority ot 
schools, I speak particularly of Chicago, 
the children lead a happy life, an active 
child life. Upon entering the second 
grade our curriculum begins to come 
short of our theory and there settles 
down upon the school and into the life of 
the child a monotony which he begins to 
shrink under, an<Fin course of time be- 
gins to break away from. 

Now, this is not true of all children. 
Teachers will say to you that the ma- 
jority of children like the work of the 
school, they have no desire to get away 
from it. They have no desire to take up 
something else. They are active enough. 
That may be true — it may be true that the 
children in our care actually don't know 
whQ,t they really do want, because we 
substitute a certain something, a rou- 
tine of life, and praise them for living 
carefully and well under that routine, 
and so they go on believing that they 
are doing the things which cheer their 
parents and cheer their teachers, and 
therefore they are good children. But 
when they get into the third grade it is 
then quite different. At that time a child 
about 8 or 9 years of age has a craving 
for knowledge of things that can be ob- 
tained only by way of these organs of 
special sense, but instead of giving that 
information in that way, instead of plac- 
ing in their hands work wihch will give 
play to those sense organs, we give them 
books to read about all of those things 
which they ought to, or put them to work 
on their number work. f (Laughter.) 
What was that? What did I say? 

Without going into that farther I want 
to make this point, that in the third and 
fourth grades — and the fifth grades — 
many teachers refuse to enter the grades 
that even the young ladies at the Normal 
know are hard grades to take care of. 
Thev have heard about the third and the 
fourth and the fifth grades. Instead of 
giving those children who at that age 
have that strong desire for concrete 
sense Impressions, instead of giving 
them those things which will strengthen 
them and prepare them by a forerunner 
for learning in another stage beyond that 
and above that and developed out of It. 
we will cling to the old Ideal of what 
education is — that it is learning from 
the book. 

The curriculum should be changed, I 
think, very markedly, so that In the pri- 
mary grades children, not occasionally 
once a week, but every day, love that 
work which will make them stronger for 
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learning in the grades to which they are 
going. Now, I put it simply on that 
ground— opening the way to advanced 
work. Then for a time the question of 
children wanting to run away ox^ being 
troublesome goes out of sight The 
work all seems to be in the 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. When the time comes to 
enter high school many of them don't go 
there. They decide that they will go 
to work and do go to work, because we 
don't have work for them. We there 
again put all of the work for the girls 
upon the book, and we have J-ust started 
a manual training work in the last few 
years tor the boys in connection with the 
high school age, but there again you 
find they desire to reach out — to get 
away from the monotony of life, anl I 
believe it is Just as much our duty to 
comprehend, to find out what will meet 
the demands, the needs of those high 
school boys and girls, so that there will 
not be a desire to get away from a 
monotony which the school makes, but 
there will be a fondness for working in 
that which the school offers. I believe it 
is Just as much our duty to do that as it 
is to have a high school, and I believe 
that all the troubles about the fraterni- 
ties and Bororities and so on coming up 
does come because we shut our eyes to 
the needs of those high school boys and 
girls. (Applause.) 

Our curriculum must be modified so as 
to recognize that the development of the 
children in the schools, the periods of 
growth, the special strength of the sense 
organs, the development of the muscu- 
larity of the individual, all those things 
must be recognized and they will be 
some day, but they must be recognized 
in this city, for we are going to have 
our boys and girls going on to what they 
should be, instead of drifting out of our 
hands, and into we know not what (Ap- 
plause.) 

The CJhairman: The next speaker on 
the program needs no introduction to a 
Chicago audience, particularly one com- 
posed of so many who have known of 
our public .schools for many years, Mr. 
Orville T. Bright (Applause.) 

SCHOOL ATHLETICS AND TRUANCY. 

Address of Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., 
Director of Physical Training, New 
York Public Schools, and President 
National Playgrounds Association. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Judge Mack, every speaker has taken a' 
piece oft my lot. (Applause.) After 
the address of each one I have had to re- 
arrange my notes, and after Dr. Haney's 
there is practically nothing left so that 
I shall simply make a few remarks. In 



the first place, I shall talk about some- 
thing else than my subject as they 
have done. (Applause.) The standpoint 
of investigating evil is wrong; the stand- 
point of this magnificent investigation is 
that all great things of the work are done 
on a positive basis of securing good 
rather than of combating eviL (Ap- 
plause.) 

I have here "An Intensive Study of the 
Causes of Truancy in Bight CJhicago 
Public Schools, including a Home Inves- 
tigation of Sight Hiundred Truant Chil- 
dren." Splendid facts. But it implies 
that the normal thing is that the child 
shall go to school. It is a false assump- 
tion. It is the normal thing that the 
child shall go where it pleases, and we 
must discover the reasons why a child 
shall go to school. (Applause.) It 
says: "An Intensive Study of the 
Causes of Truancy in Eight Chicago Pub- 
Uc Schools." I haven't read it *'In- 
cluding a Home Investigation of BighC 
Hundred Truant Children." I hope It 
does, because then it involves an in- 
vestigation of the children. As a stu- 
dent of science may I suggest what 
seems to me to be the one way to attack 
this problem: Find out those schools 
where they have no truants, see what 
their characteristics are, classify them, 
get them together. I don't know of a 
single consecutive study of a series of 
schools where they don't have truants; 
to find out why they don't have truants, 
find out what calls them to go to school. 

Now, to get to my own subject, and 
I must not talk long. I had no idea that 
a Cnicago audience had such endurance 
as this audience. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) I am willing to admit that we 
adults all take our ideas slowly. Do 
athletics cause truancy? Tee. Or do 
athletics prevent truancy? Athletics 
have been one of the causes of truancy 
ever since we can remember. Some of 
you will remember the old swimming 
hole (Laughter), the blessed swimming 
hole, better than anything you remem- 
ber in school, and some of you will re- 
member the ball games we used to play. 
Play and athletics have been great 
causes of truancy. I don't mean in what 
I am saying tonight to attempt any com- 
plete statement of the truth. Time is 
too short for that. I doubt if we can make 
it any way (consulting watch). I am 
only going to try to make one side. I 
know there are a great many othBT 
causes of truancy besides 'play. I recog- 
nize it because it is my business to recog- 
nize it, as well as because I do think that 
we have this large number of truants 
because of the lack of interest In 
schools, but it all ties up and I believe 
relates to this philosophy: Last year we 
had in the New Yor^ — vm^ -^^lools 410 
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men who spent some houni per week, 
Bome hours after school, helping the 
boys with athletics. These men were 
teachers in the grades. Mr.^ Ciiairnuai* 
that force of men was doing the thing 
that is closer to the boy's heart than 
any other one thing is to the hearts of 
all boys — there are the things which are 
closer to individual boys, and they are 
tying that thing up with the administrar 
tlon, whereas in the past hlstwy of the 
school athletic sports have been in the 
main against the administration. The 
tremendous force of school athletics, in- 
structed by a teacher who is not paid, 
and who they know is not paid, staying 
after school, training them to run, show- 
ing them how to play basketball, is some- 
thing other than a physiological thing — 
it is a great moral thing. Now, when 
these boys discover that in order to run 
on their relay teams or play on their 
basketball teams or on their baseball 
teams it is neceesary to attend school 
regularly — which it is necessary — and 
when they find that it is necessary not 
only to attend school regularly, but to 
secure good marks and the approval of 
the principal, because we receive long en- 
tries over the principal's signature, he 
discovers not only that he wants to at* 
tend school regularly, and thus lays the 
foundation for greater Success in his 
school work, which of itself leads to more 
interest, but he discovers that this admin- 
istration which hd has been fighting is 
with him, that his grade school teacher is 
staying after school for him, and when 
he finds that he will be thrashed by the 
other boys if he does not oome to school, 
as has been in a good many cases, and 
that if he smokes he is liable to get the 
same treatment firom other members of 
the team, because they know it lessens 
their chances for success, he is finding a 
great majBS of things rolled together that 
make him for the administration instead 
of against it 

What do I mean by school athletics? 
I am simply picking out headings here. 
I don't mean the great display of public 
athletics in school games which is the 
rage today and which is pretty largely 
an evil as conducted in schools, but I 
do mean athletics such as this, and I will 
give an actual case, where 80 per cent 
of the boys must compete in order to 
nave it legal; every boy will do a broad 
Jump; the teacher will take them out, 
possibly after school; they will do a 
broad jump, an average broad Jump, and 
the 80 per cent of that school will be 
taken and that will be compared with 
all the other similar grades of the city, 
and the room that gets the best average 
will get a plaque to go on the wall, and 
every boy some little reproduction of It; 
^hat means that the boys who can Jump 



best will get out and help those who 
Jump the poorest. (Applause.) 

You see it brings the pressure on the 
poor performers and fi^ves the glory to 
the highest In Queen's Ck>unty, where 
we first tried it for running, they had a 
60 yard dash for 8th grade boys, and 
hundreds and thousands of boys were 
running and all over that borough as I 
went out during several weeks the boys 
that knew how to run were coaching 
their classmates who didn't know how to 
run. You see victory depended on the 
average of the best 80 per cent 

Then we are doing something with 
reference to taking hold of a bar and 
pulling it up this way (indicating). 
There is one scheme by which 80 per 
cent of all the boys in a school system 
can be gotten into rational athletics of 
an exceedingly simple, inexpensive tsrpe. 
I have mentioned three forms of exer- 
cise. Jumping, involving certain bodily 
movements; ninning, involving speed; 
and pulling up, involving strength of 
arms. Let me go further — this 1b not the 
class, this is the individual — each boy 
that can do a certain reasonable broad 
Jump, and a very reasonable one is, its 
length bcdng dependent upon the grade 
in which he finds himself, and that can 
.run 60, 60, 70 or 80 yards, dependent upon 
the grade that he is in, in a certain very 
reasouLble time that every boy may at- 
tain by trying, and who can pull himself 
up from three to six times, dependent 
upon the grade again, secures an athletic 
button. Down below this is a bronze 
button, and when he can do this in a 
higher grade he gets a button that la 
half bronze and half silver, and when 
he reaches the high school and secures 
the solid silver button he is the real 
thing. (Laughter.) 

By school athletics I mean those fcMrms 
of athletics that afTect the body of the 
school. I don't mean merely the selec- 
tion of those who by natural inheritance 
and fortunate environm^it have superior 
ability and are able to secure public 
honor for the school. Nor do I mean 
their neglect. The use of the school 
athletic team, when It represents the 
general athletics of the whole school, 
when it is based on the attendance and 
scholarship, as well as athletic ability, 
secures for that school a kind of loyalty 
which is one kind of loyalty gained for a 
school that has to stand in a community, 
and that means something by Itself. It 
means something that the boy is willing 
to fight for; it means something that he 
is willing to cheer for; it means some- 
thing that he is willing to work for. It 
is a new thing; it is a social creation. The 
school team has its great benefit not in 
the physical exercise of those who can 
compete, for they don't need it but in 
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the spirit of the sdiooL If the athletics 
are clean and fine they are more or less 
a gain, they develop a loyalty to some- 
thing that is bigger than self, for loyalty 
to a school is brought about through fine, 
clean school athletics. 

Then for the girls. We are very skep- 
tical in the east about the wisdom of 
haying the girls do the same extreme 
cla£s of athletics that the boys do, both 
on social, i^ysiological and psychological 
grounds. I dont know what some of 
those words mean, but we do belieye that 
when girls exercise after school that 
they shall do that which is interesting 
to them, and we believe that the thing 
that will be most useful to them in an 
athletic way, most interesting to them 
is the folk dances, the Russian dances, 
the French dances, the Spanish dances, 
selected with reference to their utility, 
for their bodily movements, with refer- 
ence to the number that can dance at 
one time, with reference to the utility of 
the sentiments that the dance expresses, 
and with reference to the use that th0 
dance has in expressing some festival, 
something symbolic in the school. We 
have over 160 girls all dancing now — 
I don't refer to the two-step and the 
waltz — in a New York school. I have 
three of my own who are attending these 
dances. These children have had every 
opportunity which it has seemed best to 
me to give them, not merely in the line of 
health, but in out of door life; they can 
swim, and thet can run and they can 
Jump and play bssketball and do all these 
other thizigs, but nothing h^ ever come 
into their lives whatever that has so 
captured them from Monday morning to 
Monday morning as this afternoon danc- 
ing with other girls. It goes with them 
to bed, they dream about it They will 
be washing the dishes and one of them 
will stop and whistle and the other will 
dance a step and they will go back to 
the dishes again. The spirit of the home 
has been better, it has been different, 
since coming back to this glory of ages 
so far back that we have no record of 
It (Applause.) We in America have 
lost track of it, and we need again the 
beauty of the exercise of swimming, of 
dancing, expressive of gladness and hap- 
piness. It is not enough to have physi- 
cal exercise useful, so useful that it will 
be dropped when one leaves school. 
How are we going to rank the study of 
literature if one were glad when one 
were through with it in school and say: 
"We will never have to do that again?" 
Our physical training may be made so 
passionately Joyful and so wholesome 
that it may be maintained all through 
life. 1 saw recently that in Providence 
there was a class of business men in the 
city of Providence, who though over 60 



years of age, met twice a week to go 
through these folk dances for the Joy of 
living. 

So that if increasing the regularity of 
school attendance is worth while, these 
school athletics are worth while. 

I was going to read here letters from 
some policemen, from a school principal, 
and from a district superintendent with 
reference to the degrees of truancy in 
their district since this has gone into 
effect, and with reference to the increase 
in scholarship of the older, lazier Isoys, 
the ones who more than any others make 
the public sentiment in a schooL This 
scheme grips the leaders among the 
boys and re-makes public sentiment in 
a school far more than would appear to 
individuals. If it is worth while to de- 
velop loyalty and pride of school, then 
school athletics are worth while. And 
yet school athletics can be Just as bad 
as good. If it is worth while to develop 
the capacity of boys as leaders, then 
school athletics are worth while; some 
of them will be captains and lead the 
other boys. If it is worth while to 
change a boys' gang, active in destruc- 
tive work, into team work of a construc- 
tive kind, then it is worth while. If it is 
worth while to increase the vitality of 
those who are below in vitality, then 
team athletics are worth while. If it is 
worth while to give to a discouraged lx>y 
the key to success, then school athletics 
are worth while; and that is one of the 
greatest dynamics in the world, to suc- 
ceed in something. I have seen boys 
who were failing in all their school work, 
who had no chance to get into athletics, 
and were showh by those in school that 
if they pulled up in their lessons they 
could get into athletics, and they did it 
It is worth while to give every bo^.a 
chance for success. There is nothing 
else worth while except to give a chance 
for success. (Applause.) 

Now, in closing, there is a thing that 
I want to say that I can't say. (Laugh- 
ter.) Because it is too big and because 
I don't know the whole thing, as I of 
course do about all the cases I have been 
talking about, but I want to try, and I 
have got some poetry here to read when 
I get through. (Laughter and applause.) 
You know that there is a phrase that we 
use a great deal nowadays, "Play the 
Qame." I have been thinking a good 
deal about it for a couple of years. It 
has come to tie itself up with what 
seems to me to be a different philosophy 
of life from that which most of us be- 
lieve or apparently believe. I can't de- 
scribe it, but I can give a case or twa 
When Judge Lindsay puts his arm about 
a boy» as the last McClure's tells us, and 
goes out and finds what the shack was 
that the boy wanted for which he stole 
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the lumber, and why he wanted the sand, 
and stands by the boy, there is some- 
thing else there than ss^mpathy, although 
that is profound; there is something else 
there than belief In the boy, although 
that is fundamental. If I understand the 
boy at all it is consciousness that he has 
come into playing the game with the 
man. The most fundamental thing with 
you women is loyalty to the home and 
to children, but that is not the most 
fundamental thing with men. It is get- 
ting to be more and more true that while 
we are loyal to our wives and children, 
we are not in it as compared with you, 
but when it comes to playing the game 
of team work, hanging together, we are 
as much ahead of you as you are ahead 
of us in the other. (Applause.) That 
is what I mean. When a boy is made to 
feel that he is out of it, he is in the posi- 
tion that a Voman is in when she has 
violated the laws of the home; he is an 
outcast and to get back is hopeless. 
Now, when somebody steps up to a boy 
or a man who is out, who is sulky, who 
has been hurt and wxm't play, and by « 
slap on the back or ^ word can say that 
thing which always means, "Play the 
game," and he feels that he is playing 
in a team, and the team depends upon 
him, and his part is an essential part, he 
will get to work and do what it is per- 
fectly foolish for any man to think he 
can do alone, for work is not the great 
thing in the world, play is the great 
thing in the world. Nobody works the 
way they play. Do you think the great 
composers of the world's music worked? 
No, they played, played with a furore and 



with itensity and pafltsion which has 
given us these everlaating songs, and 
the great things of the world are not 
done by mere accumulation of work, 
they ate done by the insight and th^i 
the injsh. If you have seen an inventor 
at work — ^you know how Bdieon worked; 
he would forget his meals^ he would be 
a truant, he got so interested in his work 
— in his play. A while ago Ck>llier'B 
published a series of letters frcHn the 
greatest men in the world. They wrote 
and asked: "Why don't you stop mak- 
ing money?" And the men answered: 
"Because I want to keep in the game." 
Now, athletics, peculiarly if handled by 
school authorities and not by authority, 
give the boys and the boys who make 
the sentiment of the school a chance to 
feel that they are playing a part of the 
game, the big game that thing that is 
more interesting than anything else in 
the world. 
Now, for the poetry. (Laughter.) 
(Dr. Qulick here read some poetry 
from Henry Newbold.) 

The (Chairman: I know that I am ex- 
pressing the thought of eadi one of you 
In thanking the speakers of the evening 
and particularly the visitors from New 
York for their words of wisdom. I know 
that I am expressing the hope of each 
one of you, when I say. May Gk)d speed 
the day when our boys and girls will not 
be dependent up<m a parent's wealth to 
send them to the best of the private 
schools or to become dependent or delin- 
quent so as to go to the best of the state 
institutions i|i order to obtain that to 
which every child is entitled — ^the real 
education combined with the real play. 



The Chicago Institute of Social Science 

A Great Opportunity to Study Juvenile Court Work, Probate 

Work, Dependency and Welfare Work 



COURSE VI 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

Twenty-four Conferences Wednesdays, 
4:30 p. m., January 9, to June 19. 

For truant officers and teachers, proba- 
tion officers of Juvenile courts, officials 
and friends of reformatory agencies 
and institutions, and all interested in 
the prevention and treatment of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

Conducted by Henry W. Thurston, Chief 
Probation Officer, Juvenile Court. 

Historical View. 

History and Present Status of Juvenile 
Court,— Dr. H. H. Hart 

History and Present Status of Compul- 
sory Education, — ^W. L. Bodlne. 



History and Present Status of Child 
Labor Movement, — Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son. 

Legal View. 

Analysis of the Juvenile Court Law, — 
Judge Carpenter. 
The Court in Operation, — ^Judge Mack. 

Probation System. 

Preparation and Bringing in of a 
"Case,"— H. W. Thurston. 

Care of a Probationer, — Mr. Thurston. 

Relation of Probation Officers to Vol- 
unteers and the Juvenile Protective 
League, — Minnie Low. 

Probation Officers, Qualifications, Ap- 
pointment, Organization, Records, eta, — 
Mr. Thurston. 
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T&« Detention Home, — Mrs. Boven. 
Canses ol Delinquency and Dependsncr. 
— Mr. Tbonton. 



Delloduent Qlrte,— Mrs. Ophelia Aml^h. 
Delinquent Boys,— Mr. Frank StahL 
Dependent Qlrls, — Mrs. Hannah Solo- 
Dependent Boys, — Rev. Oeorge HcC:ir- 
thy. 

Parally Homes for Dependents, — Dr. H. 
,-. Hart 

Cotnpuliory Education. 
The Truant Officer at Work,— Mr. 
Bodlne. 

Causes of Truancy and the Pat«ntal 
School, — Mr. Bodlne. 

Truant Officers, QuallAcatlons, Appoint- 
ment, Organization, etc, — Mr. Bodlne. 



While Independent In Its aim and com- 
plete in itself, this course will be found 
valuably prepartory to that offered In 
the spring quarter on "educational and 
welfare work In factories and stores." 

COURSES BEQINNiNO APRIL 1, END- 
ING JUNE 29. 
COUHSE Vll . 
EDUCATIONAL AND WELFARE WORK 

IN FACTORIES AND STORES. 
Twelve Conferences, Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
April 2 to June 18. 
With buslneBs men and managers, em- 
ployers and emplbyes personally engaged 
In or ciHiversant with all phases of edn- 
cattoaal and welfare worii, together with 
stereoptlcon descriptions of sntA work In 
different Industries, and with vlsltB to 
Inspect Industrial plants. 

covRSB vm 



Factory Inspector, — Bdgar T. Davles. 

County Care of Dependents, — Edward 
J. Brundage. 

Visiting Nurses, and Children's Hospi- 
tal Society, — Miss Harriet Folmer. 

Child-study Department. Board of Edu- 
cation,— Dr. D, P. MacMlllan. 

Organized Charity, — Superintendent H*;- 
brew Charities, Geo. Zebln. 

COUHSB IV 
CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
DEPENDENCY. 
Twelve lectures, Mondays, 4:30 p. m., Jan- 
uary 7 to March 25. By Sherman C. 
Klngsley, Chicago Relief and Aid So- 
ciety: and Bmest P. BIcknell, Chlcasg 
Bnreau of Charities. 
This coarse treats of dependency and 
its causes, methods of present day admln- 
IstTStlon, Blgntflcant development of prl- 
, vate initiative, and public relief and pro- 
tection. Together with the practice woi-k 
open to Its students, or In which they 
may be engaged. It Is aimed to prepare 
men and women for volunteer or paid 
service and to Increase the efficiency of 
those thus emploj^ed. 

COURSE V 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
Twelve lectures, Tuesday. 8 p. m., Jan- 
uary 8 to March 26. at Chicago Uoui- 
mons, ISO Grand Avenue. 
By Professor Graham Taylor and others, 
representing the organizations of both 
employers and employe)). Investigators 
of Indnstrlal conditions, and officials 
charged with the supervision and regn- 
laUon of Industry. 



Twelve lectures, Mondays, 4:80 p. m., 

April 1 to June 17. 
Conducted by Prof. Graham Taylor, Hiss 

Julia C. Lathrop, Dr. Vaclav H. Pod- 

stata and others at the head of inaU- 

tutlons and city departments. 

Conferences with the expert Institu- 
tional administrators and Insight into the 
problems and methods of admlnlstntlon 
In civic departments and public and pri- 
vate Institutions. 

TUITION. 

For one course lectures, $6.00. 

Tot three ooursea of 12 lectures each, 
registered at one time, SIO.OO. 

For all courses offered during school 
year, October to June, I2&.00. 
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VOLUME NO. 8. 

This issue of the paper is the be- 
ginning of a new year. We review 
with pride our last year's work— our 
circulation has materially increased; 
with corresponding financial resultis. 

The JuvENn^B Court Record has 
the unique distinction of being the 
only charity paper that has at all 
times been financially successful. We 
have endeavored to carry out the ob- 
jects of the paper, and are pleased 
to note that we are in daily receipt 
of communications from various Ju- 
venile Court centers throughout the 
world. Every Juvenile Judge in 
the country has favored us, from 
time to time, during the year, with 
information of his particular court, 
and all of these judges are on our 
subscription list 

We were pleased to receive a com- 



munication from Judge HarvQr H. 
Baker, of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
requesting that he be enrolled as one 
of our subscribers. We expect to 
give a full account of the latter 
Court in the near future. 

On acount of the financial success 
of the paper, we have been enabled 
during the year to distribute free of 
charge a considerable amount of 
Juvenile Court literature. 

It is very gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Visitation and Aid Soci- 
ety to be able to assist tills great 
movement 

We begin the new year with re- 
newed energy, and hope to be able 
to have as favorable a report in 1908. 

The members of the Visitation 
and Aid Society, and the editor, per- 
sonally, tenders his sincere ti^anks 
for the hearty support accorded the 
paper. 



ST. CHARLES SCHOOL FOR 
. BOYS. 

We publish in this issue an ac- 
count of the meeting of the Com- 
mercial Club, at which $50,000.00 
was donated by the Club to the St 
Charles School. 

The gift was accepted in person 
by the Qovemor. The editor of The 
JuvenhjB Court Record, as presi- 
dent of the School, responded in be- 
half of the Trustees. This generous 
donation will be used in erecting a 
gymnasium for the boys. State Ar- 
chitect Zimmerman has already pre- 
pared a draft of the building and 
transmitted the same to the Trus- 
tees. The building will be com- 
menced early in the spring. 

It was very appropriate for the 
Club to make this generous donation, 
as it was agitation on behalf of the 
Commercial Club members that was 
instrumental, in a great measure, in 
havinpr the law pas^ which created 
the School. Certainly no more 
worthy cause could be found than 
that of the delinquent boy. Money 
thus spent will, no doubt, bear good 
results. 
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The Importance of Paid Officers in Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

Address of John D. Lindsay, President of The New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at the Chicago Meeting 



Societies for the Prevention of Cmel- 
ty to Children are instrumentalities of 
the state, organized for the accomplish- 
ment of what their name implies, by 
the enforcement of the laws relating to 
or in any wise affectlncr children. They 
r.re, as the New York Court of Appeals 
has said, "engaged in the stem task 
of making war upon crime and vice in 
peculiar forms." They are inyested 
with certain legal duties and are given 
by law the authority necessary to the 
full discharge of those duties, "^thout 
thhs authority they would be iK>werle8S 
to serve the purpose of their creation. 
It is conferred upon them so that they 
may properly fulfill their duty to the 
state. They are its agents with regard 
to offenders and offenses which ooncems 
the moral and physical welfare of the 
neglected or abused wards of the state, 
and are now generally recognized as 
auxiliary aids in the administration of 
public Justice. In this respect they 
differ materially from private organlzar 
tions, which deal with the religious or 
reformatory aspect of humanitarian en- 
deavor or engaged in missionary or 
charitable work among children. 

But notwithstanding the radical dif- 
ference in their functions and the sphere 
and scope of their activity, societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children 
labor under a disability common to all 
humanitarian organizations, in that they 
can only act through and by individual 
officers and agents. Our societies, in 
the essentially practical work they are 
called upon to do, must depend, neces- 
sarily, upon these individuals for what- 
ever is accomplished and are similarly 
chargeable with their deficiencies. We 
see the evils with which we must deal 
•only through the eyes of our officers. 
Our succor can be effected only by the 
hands of those who come in actual con- 
tact with the conditions that call for our 
interference. It Is the ears of the officers, 
and not our own, which hear the pitiful 
cries of distress, that but for them would 



go unheeded. Whatever is done br our 
societies, is done by these trusted agents, 
and whatever of good is accomplished, 
is accomplished only through theuL 

What are the Qualifications for the 
performance of the respooBibleb ardQOVfl, 
always delicate and frequently danger* 
OU8 duties of our offioersf It need 
scarcely be said that, besides being per- 
sons of high moral character and assured 
integrity, they should have more than 
ordinary intelligence, and possess tact 
and good judgment In addition to this 
they must be sympathetic with our work 
and enter upon the discharge of their 
duties only after careful training. It 
is, moreover, essential to our work that 
our officers should prosecute their labors 
In accordance with settled Ideas and 
upon a systematic plan. During the past 
thirty years our organizations hare 
evolved and developed a definite, oertatn 
and approved general coarse and method 
of dealing with the matters ftUling within 
the sphere of their action, which, It is 
far safer to follow than to violate. Bx- 
perience has demonstrated the wisdom 
as well as the sound policy of Btrietly 
adhering to these established methods. 
They constitute a restraining infiuence 
to curb the over-zealous, a guiding force 
to direct the well-meaning; but nnre- 
sourceflul, and for all they furnish a tried 
and tested rule of conduct, based upon 
knowledge of the dangers «nd abases to 
which children are subjected, experience 
in administering to their needs, and In 
dealing with those answerable for their 
wrongs and suffertag. 

Above all this, the sentiments which 
should pervade the work of our officers, 
if that expressed in the Massachusetts 
Act of 1906, relative to so-called "de- 
linquent children," which provides that 
they shall be treated '^ot as criminals, 
but as children in need of aid, encourage- 
ment and guidance." The best officers 
need know little of what is sometimes 
called the "psychology of childhood," or 
the subtleties of luvehile soeldloglcal 
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efforts tliat are nowadays more or less 
popular. What they require is a knowl- 
edge of human nature, ability to act 
and to act promptly when the interests 
or welfare of some unfortunate child 
calls for attention; and these <2ualifl- 
cations no individual can possess unless 
he has an earnest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy with the cause of childhood. 

While what we have in view results 
in the end, periiape, merely in the en- 
forcement of the law, it is not the stat- 
ute that is in the mind of the ofElcer 
when he is engaged in rescuing some 
unfortunate child from destruction, or 
in bringing a human fiend to Justice, — 
but the broken hearts,, the tortured 
bodies, the ruined lives and stricken 
souls of the children throughout the 
land. 

Should these officers of ours be com- 
pensated, no one will, I think, venture 
to suggest otherwise. It is rather the 
IMPORTANCB of compensating them 
that calls for consideration and that 
it seems to me rests in the distinctly 
different character of the duties imposed 
upon them from those which permit and 
Justify volunteer effort in charitable or 
missionary work. These duties make it 
essential among other things: 1. That 
our oflicers shall be subject to call at 
all hours of the night and day. 2. That 
they should follow implicitly the estab- 
lished rules and methods of the societies 
to the exclusion of any personal or indi- 
vidual ideas or notions. 8. That they 
should be competent to deal with any 
kind or description of case assigned to 
them» 4. That they should be under 
the constant supervision and <contiiol 
of their superior officers and subject to 
appropriate discipline. 

No volunteer or unpaid officer could 
be 'expected to fulfill these reaulrements. 
On the other hand, those who can and 
do fulfill them should be adequately 
compensated. Volunteer workers, how- 
ever good their intentions and however 
sincere their efforts, necessarily lack the 
practical experience and the knowledge 
of the needs of the children which Is 
essential to the accomplishment of effec- 
tive results. Bach volunteer is to a 
greater or less extent a specialist with 
his or her own plan, and his or her own 
way of advancing th% good of childhood. 
There are, furthermore, many people In 
the world whose love of children Is 
warm-hearted and unaffected, and yet 
who make the curious mistake of treat- 
ing them exactly as if they were grown- 
up. People of this sort would not make 
good officers of our societies, either as 
volunteer or paid agents. 

That great medieval author and 
ecclesiastic, Thomas k Kempis, well said 
♦*^at "everyone willingly doeth that which 



agreeth with his own lUdng; and in- 
clineth most to those that are of his own 
mind." The paid officer is not permitted 
to fall a victim to this sort of tempta- 
tion. The latter, true, is not likely to 
forget as the volunteer might that *'it 
is a great matter to live in obedience, 
to be under a superior and not to be 
at our own disposing," (& Kempis) "and 
that it is much safer to obey than to 
govern." (Id.) 

The fkct that officers in the employ 
of our societies receive pay does not 
lessen or affect the value of their serv- 
ices, or their interest and zeal in their 
work. As Father McMahon, director of 
the CJatholic ChariUes In the city of New 
York, has said (Jewish Charity. Vol. IV, 
p. 107) : 

"The question of pay does not change 
the attitude or the heart in the real, 
devoted worker; and there are in the 
list of salaried officers today many ready 
heroes in every phase of life who await 
the opporiunity to show that they are 
ready for any sacrifice in the line of 
duty." And this is certainly true of the 
officers of the great society of whose 
executive work I have the honor to be 
In charge. There are on our pay-rolls 
today officers who have labored in the 
cause of childhood for many years as 
earnestly, as constantly and as unsel- 
fishly, so far as their in^vidual efforts 
can accompli^ results, as any great 
philanthropist, and this without any mo- 
tive except that of faithfully serving 
the organization which they represent 
and furthering its labors. It is upon 
such men as these that we must rely 
when the intervention of our societies is 
required, and not upon the well-meaning 
volunteer who may not be at hand, or 
whose own notions of the necessities of 
any given case may differ from our own. 

No one can dispute the good inten- 
tion4< of the volunteer workers or the 
valuable work they have done and are 
constantly doing in charitable and mis- 
sionary fields. But the' value of trained 
and properly compensated officers* In 
work of our societies who can put their 
entire time to the work, who are always 
on duty, and who are subject to the 
established regulations and discipline, is 
obvious. 

A society cannot demand the services 
of the volunteer. It is grateful for what 
he does and Vequlres nothing. The re- 
quirements of our work, however, call 
for the constant attention of our officers 
who labor, not with an occasional case 
or at occasional hours, but who work all 
the time— day and night — ^and who 
render public services than which none 
are more valuable to the state or entitled 
to greater recognition. 

November 12th, 1906. 
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The Oommercial club etretched out a 
hand last night to ^ave the sons and 
daughters of the pavement, diving into 
its pocket for $60,000 wherewith to turn 
into tangibilities a few of the most im- 
proved tneories of how to deal with the 
progeny of the slums. The giftn-which 
is to be used in giving substance to the 
modem idea of stamping out crime by 
reclaiming delinquent childr^i before 
they reach the highwajrman and house- 
breaker stage — ^was made to the St. 
Charles School for Boys, as a sister do- 
nation to one of $100,000 made some time 
ago by the club to the Illinois Manual 
Training School for Boys and Girls at 
Glenwood. 

The presentation of the $60,000 was 
formally made as the feature of a ban- 
quet at the Auditorium, which in essence 
was a symposium on the problem of deal- 
ing with Juvenile ofTenders. It was at- 
tended by prominent men of wealth who 
have interested themselves financially in 
the problem, by court officials who have 
aided in evolving the present system of 
treating boy and girl culprits as delin- 
quents and not as criminals and by mem- 
bers of the general assembly, who prom- 
ised their aid in getting through appro- 
priations for the extension of the new 
style homes. 

Deneen Accepts Gift 

Governor Deneen, on behalf of the 
state, accepted the gift, delivering an ad- 
dress in which he outlined for the club 
sweeping reforms which the state admin- 
istration is seeking to establish in the 
penal institutions and reformatories. Of 
these new ideas in the treatment of the 
criminal class the executive emphasized 
the following three: 

The establishment of model farms at 
each state institution with a graduate 
of the agricultural college in charge. 
These will be tilled by the Inmates, and 
will take the place of experimental sta- 
tions. 

The creaUoQ of a department to keep 
an eye on paroled prisoners in order that 
the parole system may be extended and 
the criminal be given a helping hand 
instead of being driven still deeper into 
the realms of crime by incarceration 
among hardened convicts. 

"Enlargement of the emplojrment bu- 
reau in order to carry out the new idea 
of getting work for discharged convicts 
and placing them on the upward «**^ " 



Where Crime is Bred. 

The governor made preventive sugges- 
tions, as well as curative ones. He 
pointed out that 90 per cent of the de- 
linquent boys and girls come from the 
congested tenement districts, and said 
that although Chicago applies approved 
methods in the treatment of the morally 
oblique, it has failed to wipe out the 
breeding places of crime. 

"Vast sums," he said, "are spent in our 
cities on educaticm, and yet the child 
spends but four and a half, hours a day 
in the school room, while hlB education 
goes on for the remaining eight or ten 
hours in the wretched environments I 
have tried to describe" 

"How to care for the Boy and the 
Girl" was the theme throughout the 
speeches, and in the development of the 
subject many a feature in the admin- 
istration of the homes and reformatorfes 
was described that is perhaps unknown 
to 99 per cent of the citizens of Illinois. 

The gift of $60,000 was formally made 
to the state by George B. Adams, who 
acted as toastmaster. It will be spent in 
the erection of a structure to be known 
as the Commercial Club of CHiicago 
Building at the St Charles home. The 
purpoee to which the building is to be 
put is left to the directors, but according 
to Governor Deneen, who announced that 
a vote had been taken among the inmates 
of the institution, the money will be 
spent in erecting a gymnasium and 
natatorlum^if the directors fall in with 
the wishes of the boys. 

Will Sustain Itself. 

Justice Timothy D. Hurley, member 
of the board of trustees of the St 
Charles school and acting president of 
the institution, elicited a burst of ap- 
plause when he expressed the belief that 
within three yeare the institution would 
be self-sustaining and would not need the 
financial assistance of the Commensal 
Club or the State of Illinois. 

"If the suggestion of Governor Deneen 
Is followed out" said Justice Hurley, 
"and experienced and trained men are 
sent from the state university to teach 
our boys scientific and economic methods 
of farming, the farm products alone will 
be sufficient to make the school pay its 
own way. Already the farm attached to 
the institution has paid large returns. 
The boys work with enthusiasm, and the 
results have been most encouraging." 
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Contintilng, Mr. Hurley said: 
"The St Charleft Sobool for Boys Is 
the outfiTOWth of the Juyenlle Court 
The JuYeolle Court as you know» la the 
new method by which the state oares 
for boys. In Illinois the law is adminis- 
tered by a branch of the Circuit Court 
authorized by special statute. The law 
very specifloally classifies the children 
that are brous^t before the Court First 
is the truant A truant is a child who 
has a proper home and is supplied with 
imo necessaries of life, but who will not 
attend schooL In the olden days he was 
the boy who played hookey. That class 
of boys is cared f6r in our city by the 
Parental School, established and main- 
tained by the Board of Education. The 
seccmd dam is that known as the 
neglected or dependent child; a child 
who has not proper parental care or 
guardianship, whose parents are dead or 
if aliye fail to provide the necessary 
maintenance, clothing and educational 
facilities for the child. These children 
have been and are fairly well provided 
for. They bekmg to the dass of boys 
and girls that we knew in our boyhood, 
whose home was not of the best whom 
we all felt should be in some way 
assisted; we were willing and rather 
anxious to share our lunch at recess 
with him, willing to divide our apple or 
any other little delicacy we might have 
with him. This same kindred spirit is 
carried out throughout life. The orphan 
boy, the neglected boy, the boy whose 
parents are indifterent to his present 
and future welfare, who absolutely 
neglect and disregard his wants, is in 
a measure, and I may say in a great 
measure, amply cared for by private 
agencies, and the public authorities. 

"The third classification, as defined by 
the Juvenile Court Law, is that of the 
delinquent child, the child that we are 
especially interested in this evening. 
He has been classified by mother as 
Willie, by sister as William, but by the 
fellers' as BilL Bill in our boyhood 
days never asked for part of our lunch, 
never begged for a bite of an apple, 
nor wanted any favors. Whatever came 
his way was his. He never recognized 
property rights in animals of any kind; 
fruit was his, not for the asking, but for 
the taking; windows and doors and 
other lUie places were at all times his 
particular enemies. This was the boy 
that all of us in our boyhood days liked 
to imitate; he was our hero. Bill, or as 
his mother would like to call him 
'Willie,' or his sister 'William,' if al- 
lowed to drift and not controlled by the 
stem guidance of a judicial father, 
usually violated every law in the statute 
books. On his way down the street try- 
ing to whistle two tunes at the same 



time; one eye was on one side of the 
street trying to locate a pigeon's roost 
that he might rifie, and the other keep- 
ing track of a stray dog that he wanted 
to get possession of so as tQ tie a can 
to his tail, always exacted and received 
our attention. Out of almost every 
school in the community more or less 
of this class of boys were allowed to 
drift and as a consequence came in con- 
tact with the public officials. In many 
cases because of the sickness of the 
mother, or the indifference of the father, 
or because of dissipation and disagree- 
ment in the household. 

"The state, on coming in contact with 
'Bil,' previous to the enactment of the 
Juvenile Court Law, applied the Crim- 
inal Law to his case, on the theory that 
no citizen, be he man or boy, should be 
deprived of his liberty without due pro- 
cess of law. A more senseless attitude 
was never taken by an enlightened 
people. Any boy who ever had liberty 
at once ran the term into license, and 
in most cases became not a liberty loving 
subject but a libertine and in most cases 
ran his career to an early grave. The 
state, while being the great parent of all 
children, did not take the trouble of 
assuming control of Bill until he had 
violated some city ordinance or some 
state law, and then, instead of treating 
the child in a parental, kindly, fatherly 
way, proceeded to place him in lock-ups, 
police stations. Jails and reformatories. 
If the act committed by Bill, if he were 
an adult amounted to a felony, he was 
held to the grand jury to await hearing 
by that body. In most cases the boy 
was allowed to return home two and 
in many cases half a dozen times before 
being indicted by the grand jury. Upon 
Indictment he was usually allowed to 
return to his home, which could hardly 
be considered a home, or the boy would 
not have been in the Criminal Court 
before the judge. Should the boy re- 
turn, which was usually the case, he was 
eventually sent to our great reformatory 
school, Pontlaa 

"Throughout all these transacticms the 
boy was confined in cells, allowed to 
associate with adult criminals, and boy- 
like he naturally looked up to the elder 
person, as you and I did, and wanted 
to imitate him. The fear of arrest the 
police officer, the sheriff, the court the 
jail, the refbrm school had no terrors 
for Bill; they were all factors in an 
educational system, and were attractive 
to our boy. 

"Such has been the system, not only 
in our state, but throughout the country. 
This system, instead of saving boys, has 
been instrumental in necessitating the 
building and maintenance of more lock- 
ups, more police stations, more jails. 
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more reform sohoolB and more peniten- 
tiaries. I do not recall in the history of 
, this country where any lock-up, police 
station, reform school or any peniten- 
tiary has been closed or destroyed for 
want, of inmates. All these institutions 
are populated, not by the elder men or 
women, but by the boys. State's Attor- 
ney Healy only Monday of this week 
stated in a public address in this dty 
that the average age of the inmates of 
the county Jail was under 19 years, and 
that the number of inmates averaged 
over 400, with a changing population 
every 60 dasrs. 

"This wtBs the condition of afCairs 
when the Juvenile Cottt was established 
in 1899. Five hundred and seventy-five 
boys had been in our county Jail the 
year the court was established and for 
three years previous 1776 boys had occu- 
pied the boys' department of that insti- 
tution. The conditions were such that 
a regular school system was maintained 
under the direction of Jailer Whitman. 
When the new Jail was built new dormi- 
tories containing school facilities for the 
boys were placed in the building. The 
Juvenile Court, however, by its work, 
was able to prevent boys fk*om being 
committed there, and the dormitories, 
school rooms, etc., are and have been 
since 1899, devoted to the young men 
aged from 16 to 21. 

"It has been necessary at times for 
the Juvenile Court to utilize all avail- 
able agencies for the protection of the 
child, and the probation system utilized 
to its fullest extent However, when it 
fails it is necessary that a delinquent boy 
be committed to some place for tempor- 
ary care. The only available place we 
bad open to the court was the John 
Wortny School. The John Worthy 
School, as you know, is simply a school 
district located in the House of Correc- 
tion, commonly known as the Bridewell, 
and in the olden days known as the 
'work'us.' That psCH of the Bridewell 
where the boys from the court are com- 
mitted has been mapped out by the Board 
of Bklucation as a school district, and 
hence the name 'John Worthy School.' 
This institution is adjoining the cells 
and the workshops of the Bridewell 
proper; a wall only sepftrates the two 
Instituticms. It has always been over- 
crowded, and as a consequence bpys have 
been released from time to time, as the 
Judges well know, who should have been 
retained for a longer period. The John 
Worthy School at best was and is but a 
makeshift It is poorly located, has not 
sufficient playground for the boys; is 
surrounded by walls, and the boys are 
virtually prisoners. The entire area is 
less than three acres which provides 



sleeping quarters, manual training school, 
play grounds, etc. However, this was 
the only available place that the Juven- 
ile Court could find for the delinquent 
boys. Notwithstanding its lack of facil- 
ities, the reports from the school show 
great improvement and progress made 
by the boys. 

"Ninety per -cent of all boys that were 
committed through the Criminal Court 
were lost The statistics show that but 
12 per cent committed to the John 
Worthy School are ever recommitted. 

"The good reports of the progress 
imade by the boys in the John Worthy 
School attracted the attention of the 
public, and especially the attention of 
your club members. A bill was pre- 
pared and Introduced in the legislature 
which provided for the establishment of 
a school for delinquent boys on condi- 
tion that a site would be procured and 
donated to the state upon which build- 
ings could be erected. A volunteer com- 
mittee was at once formed by his Honor, 
Judge Tuthill, and in a short time $100,- 
000 was raised. A committee was there- 
upon appointed by Governor Yates, who 
selected at)out 1,000 acres of land three 
miles from St. Charles, Illinois. The 
legislature in the following session, 1903, 
appropriated $300,000 which was spent 
in the erection of six cottages, to- 
gether with stables, power house and 
other out buildings. The last legislature 
appropriated $135,000 for three cottages, 
which are now in process of erection, 
and $30,000 for an Industrial or Manual 
Training School. These buildings will 
be completed the first of the year. The 
school was opened Saturday, December 
16, 1904, and since that time 308 boys 
have been committed to the school from 
various parts of the state; 81 have been 
released, leaving in the school at the 
present time 227 boys. Some of the boys 
that have been released were placed in 
homes and are now accumulating bank 
accounts; eight have such accounts with 
an average deposit of $41.00. 

"The boys in the school are engaged 
in school work, carpenter, tailor shops, 
kitchen, laundry, bakery, farm, garden 
and dairy, together with all the inci- 
dentals that belong thereto. When the 
new industrial building is completed we 
will be able to branch out materially^ 
into the different kinds of trades. We 
will have a well equipped wood working 
shop, paint shop, tin shop, a plumber's 
shop, blacksmith shop, shoe shop, tailors 
and carpenters, and a place for the 
manufacture of brushes. 

"The school is located some three 
and a half miles from the main line of 
the North-Westem R. R., and it is our 
hope that some day we will have our 
own engine anr* -"— '- -' --^rs, made and 
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operated by the boys, to run the train 
to the main line and back, bo as to bring 
in our supplies. We have some 60 head 
of cows, 30 odd head of horses, a number 
of colts and calves, pigs and sheep, all 
of which are looked after and cared for 
by the boys. Each boy has a separate 
plot of ground that he tills and has 
separate work in either the kitchen, 
dairy, laundry or other departments of 
the school. 

"The great problem heretofore has 
been to get the boys into SRich a scho(rf. 
We are now confronted with a more 
serious problem, and that is, how to get 
the boys out. Certain boys, because of 
mother love or a longing for home or 
objecting to restraint, run away, but the 
grreat number that are committed wish 
to stay there. I have in my possession 
now four different requests from parents 
to have their boys return^ home, and 
the boys absolutely refuse to comply 
with the wishes of the parents. One boy 
is one of the leaders of the band and 
he doesn't want to go home; another 
boy is studying engineering and wants 
to remain until he can become an en- 
gineer; another boy, from a letter I 
received yesterday, is interested in one 
or other of the departments and insists 
on remaining until spring, he has be- 
come so wrapped up in his particular 
' work. 

"The thought and idea to get the boy 
near to nature, to give him a lamb or a 
pig or a calf or a colt or even a horse 
and let him feel ownership and an in- 
terest in it would be sufficient to redeem 
him from his wayward course, has 
proven absolutely true at St Charles. 
We have no bars, no guards, no police- 
men, no guns. 

"We have always been able to trust 
our boys. During the last year Mr. John 
W. Gates tendered a theater party to 
the boys, provided a special train with 
the necessary accommodations, and the 
entire school, including the teachers and 
attendants and all, came to Chicago and 
had the pleasure of attending the 
theater at the Auditorium, and returned 
without the loss of a single boy. Every 
boy was placed upon his honor and all 
returned to the school. 

"The trustees have been very atten- 
tive to their duties, and have at all times 
realized the responsibility placed upon 
them by the Governor. They have appre- 
ciated the honor of their appointment, 
and are very pleased to be able to re- 
port that the school from the beginning 
has been a success. When we have the 
new industrial building in operation, 
where employment will be diversified, 
we expect to procure much better re- 
sults. We need an administration build- 
ing, and we need at least three more 



cottages; our farm must be drained* and 
we should have a chapeL Our work 
has been a work of love. I am sure I 
voice the sentiments of not cmly the 
present trustees, but the former trustees 
when I say that we were amply repaid 
for whatever little time or attisntlon we 
gave to the school; and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our work 
has been appreciated. 

"In conclusion let me say that the 
trustees to a man and I think I may add 
to a woman, because we have one wom- 
an on the board, have always advocated 
procuring the best help obtainable, no 
matter what the price might be. We 
are confronted at ^1 times In the legis- 
lature and in evpry direction with the 
cost. We have answered, 'nUnois is 
as rich as any father within her borders, 
and Illinois is as proud of her boys as 
any rich father is proud of his.' We 
want, and I am satisfied the present 
Board of Trustees will insist upon pro- 
curing, the best help wherever obtain- 
able. We believe in paying living 
salaries, and having our employes satis- 
fied and contented, thereby getting better 
service than from poor and underpaid 
help." 

Speaker Edward D. ShurtlefT of the 
Illinois house of representatives re- 
ceived a hearty greeting from the ban- 
queters. 

"No man knows the value of a man, 
the value of honesty and a man's com- 
mercial value better than do you men 
of the Commercial Club," said Mr. 
ShurtlefT. "If by this splendid gift which 
you have made to the St. Charles school 
tonight you secure the making of one 
honest man out of all the boys who will 
come within the influence of the in- 
creased capabilities of the institution 
your money will have been well spent. 

Qlft an Incentive, 
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'This gift will be a great incentive to 
the Illinois legislature. I am convinced 
by what I have heard that the appropria- 
tion as made by tiie last legislature, 
while large, was not as large as it should 
have been. I have been led to a new 
view of what is being done and what 
can be done by this school, and I am sure 
that the legislature will be most kind 
when the time comes to make the next 
appropriation." 

Representative David E. Shanahan, 
now the ranking member of the appro- 
priations committee of the house, said 
he was especially interested in benefit- 
ing the delinquent boys, many of whom 
came from the district which he repre- 
sents at Springfield. 

"This St. Charles institution has dem- 
onstrated that it is one of the most 
valuable of all the state Instttutlons in 
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Its results," Bald Mr. Shanahan. "Per- 
sonally* I want to oo-operate with my 
fellow members of the legislature and 
with you gentlemen in making the St 
Charles school one of the greatest Insti- 
tions of the country." 

W. J. Ck)nzelman of Pekin, one of the 
trustees of the St Charles school, was 
the « concluding speaker. His address 
was brief, giving a renewed expression 
of thanks to the Commercial Club for 
the gift and adding his corroboration to 
what Governor Deneen and Justice Hur- 
ley bad said as to what was being done 
by the ftistitution. 
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Juvenile Probation 
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US treat our probationers in a natural 
manner and not as freaks. 

In my regular work I have had thou- 
sands of boys in charge in our shelters, 
and have come into the closest touch 
with them and I And few indeed who do 
not possess capacity for good, and this 
capacity wUl expand wonderfully if prop- 
erly encouraged. Tactful methods will 
not only encourage that which is good 
but will discourage that which is bad, 
as we find few boys absolutely vicious. 

ESncouragement with boys Is a power- 
ful stimulus. If we* look beneath the 
veneer of defiance or stubbornness we 
find in almost every boy a heart craving 
for baman sympathy and encouragement, 
and if the probation officer can touch a 
responsive chord the future of his pro- 
bationer is assured. So I say encourage 
strongly. Overlook trivial mistakes, un- 
less persisted In; praise every effort at 
betterment and show your pleasure at 
the slightest improvement Many boirs 
have started out with the best of 
motives only to fall by the wayside be- 
cause of lack of encouragement and 
appreciation at the proper time. We 
are usually Inclined to condemn the 
faults while giving little or no attention 
to the virtues In the lad. It seems to 
be true the world over that the bad Is 
magnified while the good gets little 
notice. 

Every boy has his special weakness of 
character and It should be the constant 



aim of the officer to know this weakness 
and with tact and judgment point it 
out. So do the different boys have 
special temptations toward wrong do- 
ing. Forewarned is forearmed and if we 
have talked with our probationer about 
some special weakness or temptation 
besetting him he is less liable to be 
found wanting when the occasion arrives. 

Teach your probationer kindness — 
kindness to every living thing. It has 
been said that the lack of humane edu- 
cation is the principal cause of crime. 
There can be no question but that teach- 
ing kindness to dumb animals has a 
most beneficial effect on even the most 
hardened boy. 

Keep your probationer at school or at 
work. While education does not neces- 
sarily mean an improvement in morals 
it does mean that your probationer 
Is forming the habits of regularity and 
systematic living and is removed from 
the temptations of the street It is no- 
torious that almost all children who com- 
mit crime are, or have been, occasional 
or habitual truants. Truancy Is the 
first step In delinquency, by the child 
himself. In practically all cases. 

Idleness begets crime. Boys over 
school age who are arrested are usually 
Idlers. Work Is a habit and idleness 
is as much a habit. Permit the average 
boy to loaf between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen years and it is very diffi- 
cult, if not Impossible, to get him out 
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of one habit and Into the other. Work 
for a boy is an absolute necessity and 
if your probationer who is old enough 
does not get to work he is almost sure 
to get into further trouble. See that 
your boys do not become inoculated with 
the germ of idleness by prolonged loaf- 
ing. 

A prolific source of anxiety to the 
probation officer is the associates of 
his ward. We are told that imitation, 
emulation and suggestion are the three 
great forces at work in human life. The 
practical worker appreciates very fully 
the tremendous infiuence of one boy over 
another. Association is producing and 
will continue to produce many delin- 
quents. Surround your probationer with 
every healthful and uplifting influence 
that may be possible under the circum- 
stances. Get him into the Boys' Club 
and the Y. M. C. A. and, better still, into 
church organizations. 

Preservation of the home should be 
the watchword of every probation officer. 
Kindly advice, wise counsel and warn- 
ing will, in most cases, at least improve 
conditions in the home of the proba- 
tioner who iB speeding toward a life of 
crime because of bad environment. How- 
ever, if such mild measures are insuffici- 
ent the stem arm of the law should 
be invoked against the parent without 
hesitation. The interests of both child 
and parent demand drastic action where \ 
moderation fails. Misplaced sympathy 
for the parent is injustice to the child. 

Parental delinquency, responsible for 
child delinquency, should be proceeded 
against vigorously, and if the conditions 
require the commitment of the child to 
an institution, the parents responsible 
should be imprisoned or compelled to 
pay toward the maintenance of the child. 
Persistent action along this line will help 
to reduce child delinquency in the future. 

In our probation work In Eastern New 
York we have the hearty cooperation 
of all public officials and such private 
individuals as we have called upon for 
assistance. When a child is arrested 
he is brought before one of our magis- 
trates in a court set apart for the hear- 
ing of children's cases. Either myself 
or one of our inspectors is present in 
the interest of the child. If the facts 
in the case warrant it, the child is com- 
mitted to one of our shelters temporarily, 
our society being the custodian of all 
children arrested or detained pending 
disposition of their cases. EJvery society 
should have its own shelter for the tem- 
porary detention" of children, as It pro- 
vides a means of keeping in close 
touch with all forms of child delin- 
quency. 

On the adjourned day the child is 
again brought before the court If the 



Magistrate is satisfied that he is guilty 
of the offense alleged, he is placed on 
probation and the court impresses upon 
him that he is being given an oppor* 
tunity to correct hlK conduct because he 
believes in the promises that a child 
under these circumstances is always 
ready to make with more or less sin- 
cerity. The Magistrate tries to impress 
upon the delinquent that his ultimate 
discharge from probation depends entire- 
ly upon himself; that he must earn his 
discharge by good conduct and improve- 
ment. 

Before leaving the court the boy is. 
given a card on which his name is writ- 
ten. This card is addressed to the boy 
and informs him that on a certain date 
he has been placed <m probation and 
directs where he shall report The card 
further informs him that he is in charge 
of the probation officer and that auch 
officer Is to report to the court as to his 
conduct, and that the report of the officer 
to the court will determine whether he 
will be committed to an institution or 
honorably discharged. 

We do not have any of our probation- 
ers report to the court, as all our Magis- 
trates feel that the less diUdren see or 
hear of the court the better for them. 
Occasionally probationers who fail to re- 
port as directed or commit some act 
that the officer believes should be 
brought to the attention of the court, 
are taken before the Magistrate to be 
further advised or admonished. We be- 
lieve that children running to court con- 
stantly — even to the best regulated chil- 
dren's court — should be discouraged. 

The probationer reports alone and 
this, in my judgment, is a strong feature 
of our work as it gives opportunity for 
an individual talk along such lines as Is 
thought best or necessary. I can see 
no possible advantage In having a large 
number of children reporting together, 
to be treated much as a school master 
conducts his class. There are many ob- 
jections to this practice. The influmce 
of one boy over another has been 
touched upon, but laying aside the very 
apparent danger of bringing these chil- 
dren together, is it possible for the pro- 
bation officer to eetablish that close and 
83nnpathetlc relationship Uiat is Bo es- 
sential to success? No two of our pro- 
bationers have the same temperament 
and what may interest. Instruct and Im- 
prove one boy, may not at all Interest 
or appeal to another. Talking to twen- 
ty-five or fifty boys in a body must neces- 
sarily take on a certain formality and be 
looked upon largely as a weekly lecture. 
Perhaps if we are apt at telling good 
stories or in describing street episodes 
in which they have had a part we may 
interest them In a good natured way. 
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but hu thli any lasting or BubBtantlal 
effeotl 

I con aee no good in congregating 
our probatlon«ra nni macb possible evil. 
While we believe that the most Im- 
portant feature of probation work Is the 
P€TBODaI Influence of the officer, we do 
not lose sight of the great help to be 
had from outside co-operation. For this 
purpose we hare printed very elaborate 
forma which are distributed to our 
schools. 

The report gives the name of the pro- 
bationer; hfs' attendance at school: his 
deportment and half a dozen lines are 
left tor remarks hj the teacher. A foot 
note calls attention to the section of the 
code providing for Juvenile probation and 
states that the object of the system Is 
to develop all that Is good In the char- 
acter of tlie probationer and, if possible, 
obviate the necessity of committing him 
to an Institution. We f-^ m a few 
words for the cooperation of the teacher. 

We also have a somewhat elaborate 
blank for the parents of the children. 
This form 1b addressed to the parent 
and calls attention to the fact that the 
child h&B been brought before the 
Magistrate charged with a violation of 
lav and that aucb child, after examina- 
tion, has been placed on probation. The 
form tben provides for a report to the 
probation officer and the parent Is re- 
quMted to answer the following ques- 
tions; — "Name of probationer. Conduct. 
What time is the probationer In the 
house at nlgbL If working or attending 
school. If working, where. Remarks. 
The object of the system is explained 
briefly, and the cooperation of the par- 
ents earnestly requested. They are In- 
vited to confer at any time with the 
probation oflicer. Some have questioned 
the value of reports from parents, as It 
la conceded that many of them are not 
In sympathy with the efforts of the pro- 
bation officer. We feel that these re- 
ports Ax a definite reeponslblllty on 
the parent and have been of great value 
in our work. 

In addition to the foregoing reports we 
have a printed form addressed to the Pas- 
tor of probationers. We state that the 
child In question has been placed od pro- 
bation and that we believe that a proba- 
tioner -who Is attending to his religious 
duties Is usually making an effort to Im- 
prove himself. We then ask to be In- 
formed ir the child is attending Church 
or Sunday school. We find the average 
Pastor thoroughly Interested. 

The system of reports that I have out- 
lined Is, in my Judgment, a potent factor 
In the carrying out of a successful pro- 
bation system. By this arrangement 



we have the co-operation of the chnrcb. 
the home and the echoed and conducted 
In a reasonable and common sense man- 
er Is bound to be of the utmost help. 
1 find that my boys take great pride in 
bringing good reports and If they make 
a Blip they are manifestly crestfallen and 
promise better reports the following 
week and In most cases they keep their 
promises. 

Visits to the home of the probationer 
are made when conditions require it. 
Individual cases must decide the fre- 
quency of the visits. If the home oon- 
dltlons are not so bad as to require con- 
stant supervision let the probationer do 
the calling after you have him well 
started. 

'me limitations of this paper forbid 
my going Into Individual cases In de- 
tail and the truly marvelous results se- 
cured. Our records show case after case 
of delinquent boys and girls who have 
been started on the road to upright 
manhood and womanhood by this enlight- 
ened system that encourages and uplifts. 

Ant I -cruelty societies throughout the 
country should awaken to the tremen- 
dous importance of this work for chil- 
dren, which Is a natural adjunct of their 
regular work. Juvenile probation should 
be a feature in the work of live and 
progressive societies as they are or 
should be In close touch with all forms 
of child delinquency. 

Anti-cruelty work has been a large 
factor In spreading humane sentiment 
that Insists on Improved methods as ex- 
empllfled by the probation system and 
we should see to It that we are constant- 
ly In the van la all that pertains to the 
betterment Of methods In dealing with 
unfortunate children. 
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The Interest and Influence of the 
West in Humane Work 

Address ot Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry to tbe American Humane Aisociatioa 
at Its Thirtieth Annual Meeting In Cblcago, 111., Nov. 14, 1906 



Hon. Elbrldae T. G«rry 



Fellow-Wortcera In the Cause of Hu- 
manity: 

Henry Bergh knew the Weat. And lie 
knew It as many of ua have known it, 
by peraonal contact with tbe people of 
tbe West and the enjoyment ot their 
charming hospitality. When he returned 
from hia brilliant but brief diplomatic 
mission abroad to hIa own native State 
of New York In 1865, over forty years 
ago, and commenced his great labors for 
the relief and prevention of sutferlng to 
dumb animals, he was careful, la fnund- 
Ing the parent institution of botii ani- 
mals and children, to select a national 
name — The American Society for the 
Preventioa of Cruelty to Animals. An4 
ntter having secured the cecessary legis- 
lation In his own State to put In work- 
ing order the objects of bis Society 
which he had In view, Instead of resting 
nuletly until bis work was there a suc- 
cess, he cast his eyes over the wide 
Weat and saw at once the neceaslty of 
preventing that work from being mlsun- 
dertsood in the then growing part of the 
American Nation, and at the same time 
the wisdom of arousing Its sympathy and 
interest, which freely given have made 
that work a national and not a aecUonal 
one. In 1ST3 he left New Tork on No- 
vember £4tli and proceeded to Buftalo: 



on November ZTth to Cleveland; an No- 
vember 29th to Toledo; qn November 
30th to this great city; and after leaving 
Chicago on December 4th, he proceeded 
to St. Louis; on December Tth to Louis- 
ville; on Decemher 11th to Cfhclnnatl; 
OD December 13th to Columbus; and on 
December 14th he returned to New York. 
On this brief tour he wan received and 
entertained by the oldest, most prominent 
and most humane citizens of each place. 
It waa the spontaneous tribute ot admira- 
tion lor his persistence, courage and de- 
teiminallon; his absolute Insenalhlllty to 
ridicule; his appreciatloii of tbe great ob- 
jects whch he had in view and of the fact 
tnat only a personal explanation of those 
objectij could Implant them accurately In 
the minds of those who were the recipi- 
ents ot his Intormatloa; and each hour 
spent In those prominent centers ot weat- 
em civilization has borne its fruit 
throughout the whole conduct of the pre- 
vention ot cruelty to animals, from that 
day to the present time. Hla name coo- 
aequently has become a national one; 
now that he ha^ passed away, it Is as 
well known throughout the West as in 
the East; and his viewa as to the work 
until a very recent period has been uni- 
versally accepted ae wise, correct and 
Involving sound and tar-seeIng judgment 
Let us consider for a moment what 
those views were. His Orat object was 
the prevention, hy the hand and arm of 
the law, of the imposition of cruelty up- 
on dumb, defenseless animals. That was 
the cause lor which he labored during 
lite. He carefully avoided outside and 
extraneous work and Issues, and the re- 
sult was that he was treed from entan- 
glements which too often follow upon the 
theories ot scientlflc enthuslaata, and 
which so far from aiding the work too 
frequently create prejudice against It and 
weaken Its weight and results by water- 
log and diluting Its energies in directions 
ditterent from those In which the work 
haa been established and is conducted. 
He realized that he was not the only 
person Imbued with humane Ideas; he 
hne" ery well the sentiment of tbe tM 
Latio poet which even In the degenerate 
days of Rome was greeted by a miscella- 
neous audience with a roar ot applause — 
"I am a man, and there Is nothing ha> 
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mane wtUcb does not Interest me." But 
he was careful In the application of thU 
sentiment to restrict It to bis own vork. 
Aa time rolled on and that work became 
more and more crystalllEed and potent 
br the adoption of wise and effective 
laws by the different states, In which 
the Went was most prominent, a new 
feature arose in connection with It. grow- 
ing out of the Bimilarit; of the helpless 
condltloD of the neglected, cruelly treated 
child to that of the defenselees dumb 
beast. So when the first case of cruelty 
to children was presented to him, It was 
the argument that the child was equally 
a defenseless animal as those which he 
protected that induced him not to Incor- 
porate child-saving work into his own In- 
stitution, but to provide the means, the ' 



E. Fallows Jaallln> 

Sunt, of tba New York Society for tba Preventian of 

Ouelty to Children, who read the paper of 

Hon. ElbrldEe T. Gerrr 

machlneiT and the men to formulate, plan 
and conduct that work upon lines simi- 
lar to those which he was following, but 
equally free as his own from outside and 
extraneous matters of charity, which he 
foresaw would Inevitably be the conse- 
quence of the work but not necessarily 
nor from any point of view deslra:bly In- 
coporated Into or forming a portion of It. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children which he Instituted was a 
separate Incorporation from that founded 
by himself for the protection of animals. 
It applied to the strong arm of the Law, 
to rough the medium of Its selected 
agents and with the support of the hu- 
mane who were Interested In 



though not necessarily so In the animals, 
to the reclamation from oppression and 
cruelty by unprincipled parents and from 
the atmosphere of crime and vice, of 
every unfortunate child of tender years, 
helpless and unable to protect Itself or 
defend its rights; and conjoined with 
this the punishment of the offender, as 
much with a view to deterring others 
from the like cruelty as to the severance 
of the ties which permitted absolute dis- 
regard of the rights of those who were 
an Integral part of the Sovertgn People 
of this great country. For bear In mind 
that every child Is a component part of 
that Sovereign People; that the l.aw has 
this ever In mind when It provides that 
ea to malM, they shall be educated In 
due fcrm to understand and exercise the 
electoral franchise when of age; that 
thev ehall he kept physically In such a 
condition as to serve their country In 
time of war; and that physically they 
shall be preserved from the effects of 
early vice, so that the physique of the 
future people of these United States 
shall not become degenerate by the Im- 
pairment of the forces of nature through 
premature disease. And so In regard to 
women. It protects the Innocent, helpless 
girl until she has arrived at the age when 
she Is able to understand the perils with 
which she Is surrounded. In order that 
with the aid of proper teaching and the 
Influences of religion she shall be fitted 
to become In due time a devoted wife 
and mother, and that me children of 
whom she is that mother shall them- 
selves be physically, mentally and moral- 
ly fitted to become the future fa there 
and mothers of the sovereign people of 
the United States. 

But let me turn now to another branch 
of the subject. I have pointed out briefly, 
feebly perhaps, the Interest which the 
West has In humane work as It Is now 
conducted. The question of influence Is 
next to be considered. 

Twelve years after the Inception of 
The American Humane Association It 
was my privilege and honor to be elected 
by you Its President. I was unavoidahly 
prevented from serving longer than a sin- 
gle term in that position. The compli- 
ment paid me by my selection I have 
always felt to be one of the greatest 
which I have eiver received In connection 
with child-saving work. But the trouble 
at the present time Is that the original 
work of the prevention of cruelty Is 
sought to be absorbed and diverted into 
different channels and to be treated rath- 
er aa a collateral charity than as the 
very foundation of child rescue and the 
protection of dumb animals. Quite re- 
cently one of our eastern societies, dis- 
satisfied with the work which waa laid 
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out for It to do, has deemed it wise to 
encourag^e a new form of legislation to 
create a State federation of societies, as 
zoophilists. Fortunately, it is limited 
entirely to societies of eastern origin. 
The infection has not yet been compiuni- 
cated to the West, and I earnestly hope 
It will not be. Another branch, however, 
which has started somewhat in the West, 
aims at the creation of commissioners to 
conduct humane work; not as a new ex- 
periment, for It was tried as far back as 
1896 In West Virginia, organized on May 
ISthof that year, chartered by that State 
in the following September, and which has 
practically never proved a success from 
that day on to the present time. The in- 
fluence of the West, I respectfully sub- 
mit, should be concentrated on the prose- 1 
cution of humane work both as to chil- 
dren and animals — today being children's 
day furnishing me with a reason for men- 
tioning them first — on precisely the same 
lines as were laid down, adopted and 
followed by our illuBtrlous founder, Henry 
Bergh, over forty years ago. Anything 
which diverts the minds of any of us 
from those lines simply diverts the force 
which we should give to that work. Apart 
from the diversion of funds by will or 
bequest to these outside measures, one 
of the recent efforts which has started 
in the East to bring humane work, as It 
is called, up to date, is to make it a 
branch of scientific charity. Scientific 
charity has received the condemnation of 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, in unmeasured terms. It Is a sub- 
stitution for the impulses of the heart, 
of paid agents to relieve suffering on 
restricted lines; and by paid agents I 
do not mean the very proper remunera- 
^ tion of those engaged In humane work, 
but I do mean the offering of pay as an 
inducement for persons to labor therein, 
and who, strange to say, are In such 
cases almost Invariably selected from 
some other locality than the State in 
which the work is to be conducted. Why 
is this? Simply because it is the popular 
theory that all charity Is a business and 
should be conducted as such. Unhappy 
indeed is the orphan who is landed in 
a State Institution where no Wnd word 
ever cheers the bereaved child either by 
way of consolation for the loss of its par- 
ents or to preserve In Its youthful mind 
a tender affection for those who have 
• passed away. Painful Is the spectacle 
of the unhappy family unable to raise the 
pittance to pay the rent and In danger 
of being turned Into the street, because 
he who should be Its support has been 
brutalized by drink and Is In prison for 
crime; and v/hf^Tn hut for the strouErhantl 
which our Societies Interposes, without 
any process of red tape to ascertain 
whether the persons are "worthy" of 



aid, physical pain and suffering, peiliaps 
death, would be the conseQuence. Small 
wonder it is that while sclentiflc charity 
exalts the pride, flattere the vanity and 
deludes Its possessor with the belief that 
good is being accomplished, it ignores 
absolutely the extension of human pity 
and of sjrmpathy and the element of 
religious care to those who most stand 
in need of them — even more than of the 
temporary relief, often so grudgingly giv- 
en and in an amount insufficient to be of 
practical use. 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since 
this great American Humane Association 
was organized. The courtesy shows and 
the compliment paid me by my election 
as its President In 1889, has quite recent- 
ly been renewed and most gracefully ex- 
tended to my distinguished friend and 
co-workers In the cause* of humanity, Dr. 
W. O. Stlllman, your present president 
I say it was a graceful compliment be- 
cause It shows a total absence of what 
might be regarded as sectional pride or 
jealousy to have thus chosen one who 
has been most conspicuous as a worthy 
successor of Henry Bergh in the prose- 
cution of humane work, both to children 
and animals, in the mighty Society over 
which he presides In New York. And 
his selection will undoubtedly inspire con- 
fidence in those who know him apd in 
those of us who know the work which 
he Is doing and the work which he has 
before him in this great Association. I 
am quite confident that your choice in 
this respect, so far from diminishing the 
influence of the West In humane work, 
win cause that influence to be felt, as 
I trust it will be, throughout the Bast, 
This may seem to you perhaps as re- 
.'orc|n«^ the conditions. Not at all. I 
think it Is about time that the ESast began 
to realize that the prevention of cruelty 
s not li'^iited to the E}astem States; that 
while they have originated wise laws, 
and while the open, candid, frank adop- 
t'on of them by the West has shown Its 
appreciation of those laws; yet when it 
comes to a question of their enforcement, 
let me say from my personal knowledge 
and long contact with Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children In the 
West, that its Influence and weight, its 
equipment and executive ability, its 
promptness to supply whatever is defici- 
ent in its laws, its readiness to comply 
with every suggestion of our eastern in- 
stitutions, have placed the East under 
a debt of gratitude which it can never 
repay. They have knit together all hu- 
manely-minded persons. East and West, 
who are Americans in truth, who recog- 
nize no divisions so far as the character 
of the work is concerned, and whose sole 
aim is to make that work, on the lines 
laid down by Henry Bergh, an unquali- 
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fled, a great and a oonclasiye success. 
One word more and I close. The refor- 
mation and training of children are large 
and important factors in moulding the fu- 
ture of our people and our goremment 
Surrounded by the safeguards of definite, 
fixed Rellidon, and with proper religious 
training, the boy becomes an honest, use- 
ful man, and the girl a sensible, practical 
woman. Before all, this element of Re- 
ligion is the only sure and solid founda- 
tion on which to form the character of 
the future generations of uor Sorerelgn 
People. Theories, children soon learn, 
change and vary, and mere moral and 
scientific education makes the child a hu- 
man weatiier-ooclc, blown to and fro as 
the wind varies and opinions chancre, 
with no definite, fixed purpose in life. 
Implanted early in the child, its Religion 
lasts throagh life; without it, you have 
only to look at the wrecks which fbllow, 
to be convinced of the truth of my as- 
sertion, based on nearly 80 years^ prac- 
tical experience in earnest child>«aTing 



work. But bear in mind, I earnestly en- 
treat you, the sharp distinction between 
child rescue work and child reformation 
work. The one, the work of our Socie- 
ties, Is by the strong arm of the Law to 
take the child from yicions surroondings, 
remove it from a poisoned atmosphere 
and prosecute its oppressor; there its 
corporate work stops. The Court then 
interposes, selects the proper means of 
reformation, and there the responsIMlitT 
of the agent of feSormatlon begins. 
Neither should Interfere with the work 
of the other. If as Individuals we en- 
gage in both, the corporate work of eaidi 
should be kept separate. These are the 
lines which I have referred to as laid 
down by Henry Bergh and these win in- 
sure not only, as I have said, an un- 
qualified, a gxeat and a conclusive suc- 
cess, but if observed in this Humane As- 
sociation win promote harmony, prevent 
frictions, and increase its influence, its 
power and its appreciation by the Ameri- 
can people. 



Fourth International Congress 

The Fourth International Congress for the Protection and 

Welfare of Children will take place in Berlin on the 

22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th of May, 1007 



'^^e former Congresses, especially the 
second, at Buda-Pesth (1899), under the 
patronage of the Archduke Josei^, and 
the third in London (1902), under the 
auspices of H. M. King Bdward VIL, hav- 
ing proved very successful, the (German 
Central-Union for the Welfare of Chil- 
dren, at the instigation of the Permanent 
COiiimlttee of International Congresses 
for the Protection of Children, has de- 
cided to take the organization and the 
direction of the fourth Congress in hand. 
An Honorary Committee and a Berlin 
Local Committee will assist them. 

In accordance with the program 
which was arranged at Buda-Pesth, 1899, 
for International Congresses of this kind, 
the discussions of the Berlin Congress 
will also emhrace all questions concern- 
ing the protection of the rising generap 
tion, without any distinction as to class, 
nationality, political party, and religion 
in family and society; they will In par- 
ticular refer to the struggle against con- 
ditions, circumstances, and occurrences 
which in any way are likely to prejudice 
the physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment of children. 

The fourth International Congress for 
the Protection and Welfare of CHilldren 
will he divided into twelve sections: 



1. Care of Infants. 

2. Children not yet of age to attend 
school. 

8. Children of age to attend school. 
4. Children leaving schooL 
6. Statistics. 

6. Care of cripples. 

7. Care of feeble-minded. 

8. Educatin of neglected children. 

9. Care of orphans. 

10. Libraries and literature for young 
people. 

11. Clubs and sports for young people. 

12. Savings banks for young people. 
Everybody taking interest in the Pro* 

tectlon and Welfare of Children will be 
gladly admitted as member of the Con- 
gress. 

Membership may be acquired by send* 
ing in a correct information of name, 
surname, calling, title, address, and pay- 
ment of a subscription of M 20 (£1) 
to the general secretary of the Congress. 

Each member will receive a card of 
membership entitling him or her to tal^ 
part in all the meetings and arrange- 
ments of the Congress, to the right c^ 
voting and electoral quaHflcation as well 
as to a post-paid copy of the report of the 
Congress, friee of charge. • • • The 
public and municipal anthorltles who 
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pBlS'tbd Bobecrlptltm of M 20 for & dete- 
cated repreBBntatlTe will have the ri^t 
to seed to the Congress an unlimited 
number of tbelr membere, officials, and 
te&ohera, who wtll be admitted on pay- 
ment of M G and allowed to attend ail 
sctentlflc and aoclal arrajigementB, but 
will hare no claim to the right ol voting 
ud the report of GongresB. 

Papera must be read in Qerman, 
French, or Bngllsh, and can treat any 
aubject ooncerniag the Care for the Wel- 
fare of Children. 

In Germany the Central-tlntfm for the 
Welfare of Children, with Its Local Com- 
mltt«es and the Berlin lAcal Committee 
will undertake the organizaUon of the 
Coosresa. 

In Austria the Committee of the First 
Anatrian Congress tor the Protection of 
Onildren. 

In Hnngarr tbe Hungarian League tor 
the Protectfon of Children. 

In England the Permanent Committee 
for InternaUonal CongreBses for the Pro- 
testion of Children. 

From Italy and France oDers for the 
organization Lave already been made. 

The gOTemments of all Qerman states 
aa well as the public authorities of for- 
eign oountrlee will receWe Invitations to 
the Congress foom the German Central- 
Union for the Welfare of Children. 



The general aecretary of the Congresa, 
to whom application should be made, la 
Herr Franc Pagel, 98 Lychener stnue. 
Berlin N. 58, Deutac^er Central vereln 
fUr JugendfOrsorge. 

Application far further Information 
can be made either to Herr Pagel direct, 
or to Mr. W. G. Lewis (8 Wells street, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W. C), tbe 
Secretary of the Permanent Committee 
ef Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Practical courses in Social work 

TRAINING BT PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 

For tmast officers, and all Migaged or Interested In the prerentlon and 
treatment of 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

Cmducted by Henry W. Thuraten, Chief Probation Officer, and others, 

Wednesdays, 4:30 p. m., January 9-^une 19, SI La Salle St. 

For charity workers, friendly visitors, managers and friends of charitable 
agencies In 

THE CAUSES AND RELIEF OF DEPENDENCY. 

Conducted by Sherman C. KIngsley, Chicago Relief and Aid Society and Ernest 

P. Bicknel), Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

MondayB, 4:30 p. m., January 7— March 26, at 61 La Salle St 

For all Interested in the bettering Industrial relaUonships and condlUcms 

In factories and stores, oi^snlzadons of employere and employes. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Conducted by Oraham Taylor. 

Tueadaya, 8 p. m., January 8 — M«rch 20, at Chicago Commona, Grand Avenue 

and Morgan StreeL 

For further Information address 

CHICAGO INSnTUTE OF SOCIAL SCONCE 

GRAHAM TATOMI, Wrectoc ri.l^..t„ 

180 Grand Avenne CliIc««o 
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Is the preferred train between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Leaves Union Passenger 
Station, Chict^o, 6:30 p. m. daily, via the 

Chicago, . 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway 

Arrives Union Station, St. Paul, 7:25 a. m., 
and Minneapolis, 8 a. m. Other trains for 
the Twin Cities at 9 a. m. and 10:30 p. m., 
daily. 

**L<«ger, higher and wider baths'* 
F. A. MILLER. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Dependent or Dellnqueat Children 
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Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 
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OBJECTS OF THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD 

The object of The Jdvenilb Court Rbookd is to dis- 
seminate the principles of the Juvenile Court throughout 
the United States, and, in fact, the entire world. 

When the Juvenile Court woo Brst establiehsd the soci- 
ologists of the entire country stood by watching anzionily 
theoutoome of thisuew departure in child-saving methods. 
It was roalized that a medium was needed whereby the re- 
sults accomplished by the Jnnenile Court might be set 
forth in an intelligent manner. The Jvvsnilb Codrt 
Record stepped into the breach and has devoted its pages 
exclusively to news of the Tarions invenile courti'. As a re- 
sult of the publicity thus given to the foundation principlle 
■nd routine work of the Oook County Juvenile Court otner 
States have passed juvenile court laws, and 'Mils ftre being 
prepared in nearly every State in the Union to be pre- 
Bent«d at the nest sessions of the Iiegislatures ot the 
various States providing for similar legi^ation. 
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"A MORALITY TRUST." 
To Prevent the Sale of Liquor to Minors. 

A "moraltt; truet," In which the Liquor 
Dealers' Protective Association and the 
Juvenile Protective League are tbe com- 
ponent parts. Is the newest reform move- 
ment In Chicago. 

The "good" saloon-lieeper has heen un- 
der rated as a moral agent and his possi- 
bilities have been neglected by the vari- 
ous reform societies, In the opinion of W. 
J. Fraser, prlnc1[)al of the David Swing 
school. West 16th and String streets, who 
organised the "merger." Tbe purpose 
for which the two organlzatloDS have 
agreed to work In harmony Is to prevent 
the sale of Intoxicating liquor to minors. 
The saloonkeepers, at their last mc»ith1y 
meeting, took official action, agreeing to 
cooperate fully with the Juvenile Pro- 
tective league In securing the observance 
of the law against this traffic. Mr. Fraser 
Is president of District Two of the 
Juvenile league, comprising the 9th and 
lOtfa wards. For years he has worked tor 
better conditions for children In his 
district 

"We have found that by our arrange- 
ment with tbe Uqnor dealers we can 
capture by peaceful means 90 per cent 
of tbe enemy and he free to concentrate 
our efforts <m the remalnlns 10 per cent. 



"Wben tbe Juvenile Protective league 
made the first overtures to the Liquor 
Dealers' association we were met fully 
half-way by President Ernest Kunde, Sec- 
retary John Cervenka and other Influen- 
tial members. In tbe week that our 
agreement has been In effect we have 
already observed excellent results. Our 
Inspectors report to Chief Probation 
Officer Henry W. Thurston that children 
sent to tbe saloons are now seen coming 
away with empty pails." 

Substance of the Agreement. 
■ The substance of 'the agreement be- 
tween the Juvenile league and the Liquor 
Dealers' association Is this: 

ibe Liquor Dealers' association Is to 
exercise all its Influence to prevent tbe 
sale of liquor to minors. 

Tbe Liquor Dealers' association is to 
ha^e a grievance committee, to which 
complaints of first offense may be made 
by the Juvenile league. 

For a second offense tbe Juvenile 
league is to Institute legal prosecution 
against the offending saloonkeeper. 
Probation Officers to Aid. ' 

Chief Probation Officer Thurston has 
arranged to have the thirty probation 
officers act as Inspectors to report cases 
of sale of liquor to minors. A similar 
arrangement Is to be made with the city 
truant officers. 
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Child Labor and Dependency 

ARTHUR J. TODD 

Substance of an address before the California Club, San Francisco, 

Cal., Nov. 20, 1906 



The so-called Child Labor Act passed 
by the California Legislature, February, 
1905, requires that applications of chil- 
dren under fourteen years for permits 
to work under this act, shall be investi- 
gated by the Probation Officer or Truant 
Officer, or In places where none such 
fixist, by some competent persons ap- 
pointed by the Court for that purpose. 
It further requires that upon the oath 
of Che parent and the report of the 
investigating officer, the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court may sign and issue such 
permit. In this way then, the Juvenile 
uourt is closely bound up with the prob- 
lem of child labor, and is a most im- 
portant agent in carrying out its pro- 
visions. 

From a sociological point of view it 
is most interesting to note that in the 
working out of the scheme devised in 
this statute, child labor is made a phase 
of dependency. At first thought this 
may seem a generalization wide of the 
mark. Child labor a mark of dependen- 
cy? Not at all, it is really a sign of 
restless ambition, of American vigor and 
energy, of the spirit of our pioneer 
fathers. Or another ground may be tak- 
en; children want to go to work because 
bur public schools are inadequate; par- 
ents object to the cramming methods 
in vogue, refuse to have ^rigs made of 
their children, and deenf that education 
does well enough for rich men and poli- 
ticians, but that it is not necessary for 
men and women who expect to earn 
their own livings; |n fact, that educa- 
tion enervates and unfits for vigorous 
living. From this It would appear that 
child labor is the acme of parental wis- 
dom and not a social stigma. Or it may 
be urged that child labor is an effective 
deterrent from juvenile delinquency. 
Even statistics may be cited to show 
that the working boy is protected from 
evil, while the schoolboy from having 
so much spare time on his hands is 
open to mischief. 

Such arguments invoke the old saw 
"that an idle brain is the devil's work- 
shop,'* and that "Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do." Such 
bits of wisdom are good enough, but like 
Bible texts they may be often wrested 
from their context and misapplied. 

The fact of the matter, however, is 
that the framers of the child labor law 



knew what they were about when they 
enlarged the meaning of dependency by 
making it cover child labor. And the 
experience of those in the Juvenile Court 
who have had to handle cases coming 
under this act justifies the legal sanction 
to the theory that childj labor is a 
species of dependency. A brief examinsr 
tion of a few of the reasons offered to 
support applications for permits for chil- 
dren to work will serve to illuminate 
this point 

Sickness of parents is the reason most 
generally given. The statute provides 
that if a parent is incapacitated through 
sickness for the performance of (abor 
and is therefore in need of the earn- 
ings of the child for the support of him- 
self and family, such child may be grant- 
ed a permit to work. But this incapacity 
through sickness and this need of the 
child's earnings constitute per se depend- 
ency. If the sickness be temporary, the 
problem corresponds to that phase of 
charity known as temporary disability, 
needing temporary relief. If the sick- 
ness be chronic or permanent, the prob- 
lem is magnified. In either case, how- 
ever, it is still a problem of dependency. 

Temporary loss of money or loss of 
business is another reason given; but 
the law does not contemplate the grant- 
ing of permits in such cases. A charity 
organization society would hesitate about 
granting relief in such cases, judging 
them to be not legitimate cases of de- 
pendency. The point is, that in .over- 
looking such cases the law infers defi- 
nitely that they do not constitute* real 
dependency. 

A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of this State upholds the child 
labor law in every particular, and es- 
pecially points out that a permit granted 
to a child under fourteen years of age, 
is an exception to the law and that such 
exceptions are to be considered for the 
distinct benefit of the sick parent, and 
not as discriminating for or against the 
child. This further supports the propo- 
sition that the law contemplates child 
labor as dependency. 

The fact that to secure such a permit 
application must be made to a Court 
which deals with the problem of depend- 
ency; the further fact that the Court 
issues the permit only after the statu- 
tory test has been met; the very neces- 
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Bitj of Inyoklng a Court procedure at all 
finally confirms the theory. 

Many very worthy cases appear In 
the course of Investigations of applica- 
tions for these permits. But few people 
know of the hundreds of unworthy cases, 
and of the fiimsy arguments and excuses * 
adduced tP holster up their applications. 
Often a very amusing case crops out 
Not long ago a large, healthy, well- 
dressed woman applied for a permit for 
her aenemic, twelve-year old boy. "Are 
you sick, madam?" questioned the offi- 
cer. "No sir, but I was a while ago." 
The investigator turned to the boy, "Is 
your mother sick?" "Oh, yes, she has 
pains sometimes." Another when ques- 
tioned as to whether she or her husband 
were ill, replied, "Oh no, but I was three 
m nths ago, and I want my boy to help 
pay my doctor bill." Said boy received 
no permit, needless to add. 

Parents are required to make oath as 
to the age of their children. Once in 
a while they get mixed. Recently a boy 
called for a permit "When were you 
bom?" asked the officer. "November 
22d." "How old are you?" "Twelve years 
old." "When was your last birthday?" 
"May 7th." His parents failed to clear 
up the discrepancy to the satisfaction 
of the officer, and master John was com- 
pelled to remain in school a little while 
longer. Another case: W. had been 
committed by the Juvenile Court to a 
certain institution as an incorrigible, who 
stole everything he could lay his hands 
upon, forged his father's name and ran 
bills at the shops. His mother secured 
his release. The boy refused to go to 
school. She applied for a permit to 
work, giving the old excuse that work* 
would reform him. She could not make 
the required oath as to her incapacity 
through sickness, consequently, the of- 
ficer denied the permit. The woman in- 
dignantly arose and screamed, "If I were 
a milliionaire, or would pay you fellows 
something you would give me a permit 
right off, but simply because I am a poor 
woman what loves her boy, you won't" 
The lady left the office sadder and wiser. 
Dozens of such cases might be cited, 
but one more will suffice. A large, burly 
woman called at the office, and in a deep, 
rich brogue demanded a "working card" 
for her boy. She resented vigorously 
any Inyestigation into her physical 
health, Incohae, etc. When informed that 
such were necessary conditions, she re- 
plied by running her big, knotty fingers 
through the hair of th? lady Investigator. 
Fatalities might have resulted, but for 
the prompt intervention of an officer. 



ft 
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It is not necessary to limn the dark 
side of this picture, for everybody is 
familiar with it. Death, old age, acci- 
dent, chronic disease, breaking-down 
from overwork or malnutrition — these . 
are the heart-rending, legitimate reasons 
for child labor as things now stand. 
"Mother has supported family for three 
years past by doing fine sewing. Byes 
now failing." "Widow and six children 
in family. Mother sick from over-work.' 
"Father dead, mother in poor health.' 
"Mother sick and deserted by husband, 
grandmother to be supported, as well as 
mother." "Father killed in tunnel ac- 
cident" "Deserted wife, seven months 
old baby and ' a feeble grandmother." 
"Father killed in railway accident three 
months ago, four sniall children." Such 
are the tragic notes in this story. 

The service then which the Juvenile 
Court can render to the cause of child 
labor is a most important one. Many of 
the cases coming under the child labor 
act are also handled under the Juvenile 
Court law. The great advantage of this 
system Is, that the probation officers are 
in many cases already familiar with the 
family circumstances of applicants for 
permits, and can therefore divide be- 
tween the worthy and the unworthy, 
securing thereby proper consideration for 
legitimate cases and proper protection 
against the unworthy. 

It is impossible in this brief space 
to attempt a consideration of remedial 
measures directed at the dependency 
indexed by child labor. Suffice it to say 
that illegitimate and unworthy cases re- 
flect either the prevailing inordinate 
greed for money, or popular ignorance 
of the social as well as personal value 
of education. Most of such unworthy 
cases can be legislated away through 
stiffening the child labor act itself, 
through increasing the effectiveness of 
the compulsory education and attend- 
ance law, through raising the standard of 
our whole educational system. Remedial 
measures for the so-called legitimate 
cases lead us through a maze of social 
phenomena, nay, to the very foundations 
of social life itself, for the dependency 
connoted by child labor is just the same 
old ghost of Banquo we have met before. 
The very least, however, that friends of 
child labor can do, is to see that the 
law as it now stands is rigorously en- 
forced; to Increase the scope of its 
protection, notch by notch; to co-operate 
with other movements for the protection 
of children and for the eradication of 
the black spot of dependency. 

ARTHUR J. TODD, 
Chief Probation Officer^ 
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As Judge of the Juvenile Court and years ago, and the work he has done In 

father confesaor of every child In mis- this ml salon of mercy for the redemption 

. , , _ , , ^ , „ „. __,„ of childhood Is the capstone of a career 

chief or mlafortiine In Hamilton county. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ characteriMd by ability. 

As a member of the Common Pleas cleanllnesa, a broad grasp of human 

benob Judge Caldwell waa given charge sympathy and a practical application of 

of the newly-created Juvenile Court two far-reaching charity. 
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At the Chicago Institute of Social 
Science the winter course on Juvenile 
Delinquency was opened January 9 by 
Judge Mack of the Juvenile Ck)urt of that 
city. The judge said that the Juvenile 
Court law for dependent children is not 
essentially different In principle from 
what was contained in old laws. But in 
its attitude toward delinquent children 
the law strikes a new note. It is hard to 
believe that until this law came into be- 
ing but a very few years ago children 
over seven (in some states, over ten) 
were subject to criminal responsibility, 
just the same as adults. That is the 
system now where there is no Juvenile 
Court Law. 

The judge warned the class that en- 
thusiasm for the Juvenile Court as an 
end in itself may be overdone. The court 
is merely an instrument, not an end. A 
child is not necessarily made better by 
being brought before the court. Every 
other means should first be used to start 
a wayward child in the right direction 
and the court employed only as a last 
resort. 

One of the most important duties of a 
probation officer is to find some one out- 
side the court to stand friend to every 
child who is put on probation. It is not 
easy to find the right kind of people. 
"Tact isn't too abundantly distributed." 
"Friendly visiting isn't easy. And yet it 
can be done." 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Judge Frazer of Portland, Ore., thinks 
that a chief probation officers should be 
paid not less than $150 per month and 
his assistants $125, as all their time is 
required and good men are needed here 
if anywhere. 



DE8 MOINES, iOWA. 

The Juvenile Court room of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is the handsomest room 
in the court house, with delicately tinted 
walls and colored marbles. It is known 
as "The Green Room." 

Judge Howe makes the following 
recommendations for improved Juvenile 
Court legislation: 

1. Provision for a detention home or 
school at public expense. 

2. Regular probation officer in the 
larger cities. 

3. Contributory delinquency provision, 
making parents, guardians, and other 



persons amenable to the law for their 
acts. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 

Judge Patton of Salt Lake City reports 
as follows for Weber County for the year 
ending November 30, 1906: 

The total number of children brought 
before the court during the year ending 
November 30, 1906, is 215. Of this num- 
ber thirteen have been committed to the 
State Industrial School. 

There have been over fifty cases "set- 
tled out of court," these being minor 
offenses. 

Six adults have been complained 
against for contributing to the delin- 
quency of juveniles. I have assessed a 
fine in these cases, believing that to be 
the most effectual way of stopping such 
conduct 

ALABAMA. 

The State Federation of Woman's Clubs 
of Alabama heartily endorses the estab- 
lishment of a Juvenile Court in that 
state. They declare that the money 
necessary' for the establishment of such 
a court can readily be saved by putting 
sheriffs on salaries and abolishing the 
present fee system. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

In Raleigh, N. C, the juvenile move- 
ment has resulted in the organization of 
a Juvenile Protective Association, which 
is pledged to establish a Juvenile Court 
in Raleigh, and to work for a state re- 
formatory. 

TEXAS. 
The club women of Texas are pushing 
Juvenile Court legislation. There is 
much interest throughout the state. At 
Fort Worth the movement has been 
fostered by the Children's Home Society. 



WISCONSIN. 
Senator Morris of Wisconsin is father- 
ing a bill in the state legislature to estab- 
lish a Juvenile Court at La Crosse. 



MICHIGAN. 

The club women of Michigan have, in 
conjunction with the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, draughted a 
new Juvenile Court bill, "a just and 
reasonable law," to take the place of the 
one declared "unconstitutional." 

This bill will require parents, guar- 
dians and all other persons responsible 
for or contributing towards the de- 
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Court, ae he smiled down &t bIz little 
Italian lada who were arraigned on a 
charge ol stealing a pound of tobacco. 
"Are you a bad gang?" 

"Nope," they responded in unison. 

"Now, I'll tell you what I shall do," 
said the Judge, turnlns to Nlcolo Clange, 
thirteen years old. "I will let you act as 
Judge and decide this case for me." 

"I— I think I win allow us all to go 
borne it we promise to take no more to- 
bacco," ruled the youtbtul lurlat. 

"That will be the order," aald the 



Just Out of Hospital 



Itnquency of cblldren to be tried and 
fined not leas than (300 or given ninety 
days in Jail, If found guilty. 

In other cities It has been found that 
this law IB necessary in order to make 
the Juvenile Court Law effective. While 
several states have Juvenile Court Laws, 
the operation is restricted to single 
cities like Indianapolis, Chicago and Den- 
ver. Michigan wilt be the llcst state to 
provide for a Juvenile Court law to be 
operative Ed every county In the state. 

CHICAGO. 
Plans for the new Juvenile Court build- 
ing in Chicago have been completed by 
County Architect Harris W. Huehl and 
the bids are now being received. The 
building will be erected at 200 Bwing 
street and will be 125x119 feet. The 
estimated cost is 11^5,000. The recep- 
tion of tbe bids closed November 35. 
The deflnite attempt to collect under one 
roof the scattered activities of the Juve- 
nile Court will thus be accomplished In 
the near future. The work, ground and 
supervision have been divided according 
to agreements between the city and 
county, each giving and receiving Its 
share. The building will contain the 
Juvenile Court, the offices of the proba- 
tion officers and the detention home. 



The New Probation Officers In Chicago, 
Eight new probation officers are to be 
added to the Juvenile Court In Chicago. 
Only one unacquainted witb child na- 
ture and ignorant of the peculiar family 
life and the sensitive atmosphere en- 
veloping tenement-house neighborhoods 
would entertain the idea that any man 
or any woman was capable of lultllllng 
the dutleii of a probation ofllcer. 

Like the friendly visitor of the Bureau 
of Charities, tbe probation officer must 
be a tactful, well-balanced Individual 
with a large heart, a clear Insight and a 
firm hand. He must make friends easily, 
and become a personal link between the' 
ignorant parent, the unruly child and the 
school. His magnetism must grasp the 
sltuati<w, and, overshadowed by the dig- 
nity of the law, he must foster a confl- 
dence In public education and Its dis- 
cipline. No two cases under his obser- 
vation will ever be alike. His offices al- 
ways confront a personal equation, and 
only a supreme sympathy for humanity 
and a devotion to his profession will 
make him snccessful. 
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The selection of probation officers Is 
therefore a matter of vital Importance 
to the schools, and those who are ap- 
pointed should bo chosen only because 
of personal quail flea tlons Involvlns an 
Inborn talent for the performance of 
■ucb dntles. 



A KANSAS CITY BOYS' CLUB. 

"God helping me. I promise and pledge 
that I will not use tobacco or Intoxicat- 
ing liquor In any form; that I will not use 
profane, vulgar or Indecent language in 
any form; tbat I will obey faithfully all 
the orders of this organization, and that 
I will at all times set an example of good 
conduct to my comrades and other boys; 
that I will attend, at least once a week, 
the meetings and will connect myself 
with some Sunday school, if not already a 
member of one." 

Fifty boys have taken the foregoing 
pledge and are living up to It. They are 
members of "The Light Bearers' Club." 

George M. Holt was organizer and Is 
general overseer of the club. He is a 
machinist who works at bis trade every 
week day. His evenings and Sundays he 
spends with the boys of his club. 

"Holt has saved many a boy from de- 
struction. He is doing a noble work," 
said Judge McCune tbe other day. Judge 
McCune prealdOB over the Juvenile oourt 
and knows much about how to keep boys 
out of mischief. 

It was In the winter of 1902 that tbe 
machinist started the Light Bearers' club. 
The snows had fallen and boys who lived 
In the vicinity of eighteenth street and 
College avenue were spending their 
evenings In pool hall and frequently In 
saloons. It was too cold and wet to 
stay on the streetB. There were no 



Springfield, O., has a plan for organin- 
ing boys' clubs in the various cities of 
the state. 

It will follow tbe plan of the newsboys' 
organization in Toledo, but will make !£" 
open to all boys. 

The plan of Judge Gelger In this coun- 
ty will be to get permission from the 
county commissioners to use tbe base- 
ment of the court house. 

In this gymnastic appliances wilt De 
Installed, if sufficient funds can be col- 
lected by private subscription, and all 
boya will be welcome. 

Far from excluding the "gang," It will 
be urged to make free use of the room, 
with the games, gymnasium and probably 
later manual training lessons. 

Judge Gelger has taken a great Inter- 
est in the work of the new Juvenile 
Court that Is attached to the Probate 
Court, and has appointed a commtsston 
of prominent people to take supervision 
of the methods to keep Interested the 
boys have have come within the Jurisdic- 
tion of the conrt 
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places to take them Id except the loaf- 
ing places where vice was taught The 
boys frequently attended Sunday school 
on the Sabbath iay, because their parents 
told them to. But, nevertheless, the evils 
of the pool halls and saloons were pois- 
oning their minds. Mr. Holt worked as- 
siduously with them In the Sunday school 
and he had a large class. The boys went 
to him because they liked bim. But dur- 
ing the week they forgot about the teach- 
ings they had heard the Sunday before. 

"Something's got to be done." Mr. 
Holt said. 

One Sunday he called all the boys he 
could find and suggested to them that 
they form a club. He told them they 
could get a clubroom, fl* It up with box- 
ing gloves, punching hags, pool tables. 
reading room and all those things. He 
Jold them they could Initiate like the 
men did in the lodges, that they could 
give plays, oyster suppera and parties 
snd have a great time. 

The report of the proposed "lodge" ' 
spread rapidly. Next night twenty-eight 
boys went to his borne and organized 
their club. The membership grew to 
one hundred, and this Is a great number 
of boys for one little section of the city. 
It included nearly all there were. 

Not a boy was allowed In the club who 
swore, chewed or smoked or who tasted 
beer or whisky. 

Not only does each member of the club 
agree to the formal obligation, but he 
binds himself to report to the club any 
boy whom he sees violating bis pledge. 
The initiation fee into the club Is ten 
cents, with monthly dues ot five cents. 
The club has a button emblem and the 
boya all wear them. The clubroom is 
opes every evening. 



"Now we're pretty well Hied," said Mr. 
HolL "1 have gotten the club where it 
costs me only from t3 to f5 a mouth. 
We have more than 1,000 books In our 
library. We have pool tables, a shooting 
gallery, a phonograph, boxes gloves, 
punching bag, a piano and organ, and 
scores ot games. 

"Not long ago we put In our shooting 
gallery. We sell twenty-flve cartridges for 
ten cents. That's Just about their cost. 
On the first Wednesday in every month 
we hold a rlile contest. Bach boy :b 
given three shota at a bull's eye twenty- 
flve feet distant The winner of the con- 
test is entitled to wear the club's cham- 
pionship medal for a month. If any boy 
wins it three months In auccesslon It be- 
comes his property. 

"We have our base ball team, all uni- 
formed, the suits bearing the letters L. 
B. C, and It's the ambition of every boy 
In the club to make the team. It's a red- 
hot nine, too, and It puts up a good game 
of ball. 

"We allow the boys to do as they 
please In the club, providing they don't 
get too noisy. We use up a set of boxing 
gloves nearly every month. But I'll tell 
you, this club is making men out of the.ie 

"A club of this kind is the best Yeeder* 
for a Sunday school that exists. Not 
only does It teach a boy to be good and 
do good, but it baa been the means of 
bringing the fathers and mothers of sev- 
eral into the church." 



n.*«dr for a Horn* 
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It iH the foDd dope of those who were 
the Initiators of this echeme tor training 
boys In Ideal government that Richmond 
will hare, at an early date, a JuvenUo 
court, Buch as has already been estab- 
liehed In many other cities lor action 
against youthful ofCcnderB. They stats 
that such a court Is one of the great 
needs of Richmond, and that It will soon 
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A SCHOOL CITY IN VIRGINIA. 

St. Andrew's City has been la existence 
for a year, and the plan has met with 
complete success. The boys who are vot- 
ers In this government have taken entire 
charge of the neighborhood of St. An- 
drew's school, and have made of It one 
of the quietest and most peaceful com- 
muQitles in the city. They have under- 
talcen to refund the city for every gas- 
lamp that is broken In any of the streets 
over which they have control, and every 
convicted offender is severely punished 
with a heavy fine. 

Interesting Work. 

The government Is run on exactly the 
same lines that are usual with regular 
city govemmentB, and the hoys manage 
their official affairs with the same dig- 
nity and Idea of duty as do officials In 
cities of real status. Appointive positions 
are based upon civil service examina- 
tions, the positions being conferred upon 
those who are the most successful In 
e:uminatloa. 

The boys who are members ol this 
small city are fully conversant with the 
Ins and outs of city government, and are 
fully qualified to exercise the right of 
suffrage. It has made of them a manly 
set, who would deem It beneath their 
dignity to cause any disturbance on the 
streets, and who would be prompt to 
lake action against any violation of the 
ordinances which they have passed. 



COLUMBUS, 0., JUVENILE COURT. 

Judge Black of Columbus, O., has re- 
cently appointed a woman as chief pro- 
tiation officer of that city, Miss Jessie M. 
Keyes, who has for some time been con- 
nected with the court, has saved the 
done excellent work. She and the Judge 
heartily endorse the old maxim as the 
motto ol the Juvenile Court, "An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

Miss Keyes, since she has b%ea con- 
nected with the court, has saved the 
county many hundreds of dollars by vis- 
iting the delinquents and their parents, 
and adjusting the difficulties that they 
were laboring under, rather than bring- 
ing them into court. Since she has been 
connected with the court, she has, at her 
own expense, instituted several different 
classes at her home at G61 East Main 
street. She has one class In civil gov- 
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In plain and fancr sewing, while another 
evening fs devoted to teaching the art of 
basket weaving. 



Haw do you ilka ma? 



THE VALUE OF PROBATION. 

Under the above title, Mr. A. T. Todd, 
probation oflBeer of San Francisco, has 
complied appreciations from many well- 
known workers among boys and girls la 
to the value of the probation systems. 
We select the following: 

"The whole life of tils moat far-reach- 
ing reform hangs upon the faithful ex- 
ecution of the probation law. The child 
who gets yanked into court is a victim. 
not a criminal. He is. sinned against 
rather than sinning. He Is not wicked, 
but weak. Hence our fight In the cities 
for better homes, for human rights for 
the lad, for play, for school, for everr- 
thlng that makes a natural childhood for 
him. It is bad to waste money on food, 
but to waste the tomorrow of the repub- 
lic Is criminal." — Jacob A. RUs. 



emment, in which she Is now teaching 
all the male dellnguents. They have a 
mayor, a council, a board of service, in 
fact that, everything that the city of 
Columbus baa, 

One on the Judse. 

She also has a civic league, the object 
of this league being to see that Columbus 
becomes clean. To show how well the 
little fellows work. It is only necessary 
to state that one of them visited Judge 
Black's residence and Informed the 
Judge's wife that the adjoining alley was 
In a bad condition, and told her that it 
should be cleaned. Of course the little 
fellow didn't know on whom he was call- 
ing; he was simply doing his duty as he 
bad been Instructed by Miss Keyes. 

She also has organized a cooking 
school among the delln(|uents, and spends 
one evening each week In Instructing the 
girls In the culinary art. Another even- 
ing each week is devoted to Instmctioas 



SAVINGS THROUGH PROBATION. 

"It may be asked. 'Does the work Just- 
ify the expenditure necessary to carry 
It on?' We have saved the county and 
the city the expense of the arrest and 
prosecution of between 400 and GOO chil- 
dren. We have saved the cost of keep- 
ing In Jail or In other state or county 
institutions a large number. We believe 
that this saving Is more than the cost 
of the Juvenile Court — yes, several times 
over. We believe we have saved, or are 
saving, many children from becoming 
criminals, and many others from want, 
from abuse, and from Immoral surround- 
ings. It seems to those of us who have 
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been connected with the Court tbat Its 
work la ol aa mucn Importance, at leaat, 
Bs that of any of the other courts for 
the maintenance of which public money 
la freely and properly given. 

"The Juvenile Court's work Is a large 
one. To carry It on properly requires the 
expenditure of a great deal of time by 
several people. We believe we are safe 
In Baying that no public offlcera have 
put In more time or worked harder than 
the offlcera of this Court. James G. 
Blaine once said that every able-bodied 
Immigrant Is worth to the country 11,500. 
A boy saved from a life of crime and 
made a decent citizen ought to be worth 
as much; and to this we can add what 
will be saved to the state through not 
being compelled to prosecute him tor 
future crimes or care for him in prisons. 
But there Is a greater gain than the 
flnanclal one. We are saving men and 
women." — Report of Judge Frazer of the 
Juvenile Court of Multnomah County, 
Oregon, 1906. 

"The enormous expense to state and 
county for the prosecution and punish- 
ment of criminals Is seldom considered 



and little realized by the ordinary citl- 
Ken. Any system which tends to reduc<3 
such expense Is a benefit to the state. 
Yet, Infinitely more far reaching than the 
actual expense saved Is the moral effect, 
which tends to make a hlrher and better 
citizenship." — Report of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, 1904. 

"The probation system has also an- 
other and important value to the com- 
munity in its ectfflomy. The cost to the 
community ot maintaining prisons and 
reformatory Institutions Is large. The 
actual saving In dollars and cents by re- 
ducing the number of pi^raons committed 
to penal Institutions, to be maintained 
therein at the expense of the public, Is 
no Inconsiderable Item. The additional 
saving Involved In the wages of men 
who would otherwise be unproductive Is 
also large. Not Infrequently a family has 
to be supported by charity while the 
bread winner Is imprisoned. Under pro- 
bation he could support his family, and 
the public would be saved his mainten- 
ance. This Is. to be sure, a strictly In- 
cidental benefit. We would never ad- 
vocate the adoption of the probation sys- 
tem for this reason alone, but In this 
case, fortunately, the course which Is In- 
dicated as beat for a considerable number 
of convicted offenders Is also the course 
which Is the most considerate of the 
taxpayer." — Report ot Probation Com- 
misGlon of New York. 1906. 



JUDGE LINDSeV IN CANADA. 
To strengthen the movement in Can- 
ada looking toward advanced legislation 
for the protection of delinquent children, 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, visited Ottawa, 
the Dominion capital, on Monday, Jan- 
uary 7th, as the guest ot the Oovemoi^ 
General, and addressed a large gather- 
ing. He also stopped oft at Toronto on 
the 8th and addressed two meetings, 
hastily called by Mr. Kelso. The attend- 
ance and also the press reports will un- 
doubtedly do a useful educational work. 



Nugoata. 
He who mokes It his rule always to 
earn his dollar before he spends it will 
never be a beggar or a slave to debt 

It Is as natural for boys to congregate 
together as It Is for sheep to gather in 
flocks. What Is known as the "gang" 
spirit Is common to most healthy lads. 
Why not take advantage of It to ally 
the boys to good Influences. A boys' 
club connected with the church has often 
been the means of bringing great bless- 
ings to the members. A large amount 
of a boy's pleasure ought to cluster 
around hie church life. 
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BOYS' FARMS 



The Cleveland plan of taking care of 
incorrigible boys and girls embodies the 
location of the wayward youth upon a 
farm some miles distant from the city, 
and there under the direction of some 
strong, able man and his wife, who acts 
as matron of the house of detention, the 
youth are taught honest pursuits and to 
work with their hands. The plan is said 
to have been very successful in the 
Forest City. 

Judge McCune of Kansas City is inter- 
ested in establishing such a farm in the 
vicinity of that city. 

Under proper management a farm for 
wayward and homeless boys as proposed 
by Judge McCune would be of great 
benefit. The plan has already been 
worked out in many forms by both pri- 
vate and public philanthropy in the 
larger cities. The experiments which 
have proved most successful are those 
which get away from the institutional 
idea as far as possible. The farm which 
is a home for a boy in every sense of the 
word is productive of the most good. F\)r 
this reason the housing in cottages of 
small groups of boys with a man and 
woman in charge of each group is to be 
recommended. It has been found ad- 
vantageous to give the boys some voice 
in the management of things and to en- 
courage the maintenance of live stock 
and pets in which the boys take special 
Interest The boy farm at Cleveland en- 
courages healthy sports. A great deal 
of the work of improvement can also be 
done by the youngsters. 

The home for wayward and homeless 
■ boys not real criminals, proposed by 
Judge McCune, has a model in the Hud- 
son farm school at Cleveland. Judge 
McCune advises that the Jackson county 
home be some distaQce from the city. 
Hudson farm, or Boyville, is about six- 
teen miles out of Cleveland. 

The superintendent of Hudson farm is 
A. G. Lohmann. He is a practical, sen- 
sible American of German parentage 
trained in farm life, a man of infinite 
patience, the kind to handle boys. Mr. 
Lohmann was put in charge of the or- 
ganizing of the homes for boys, a move- 
ment then in its inception, in 1902. He 
has recently written a history of the 
farm and its work. 

How the Boys Work. 

The city first bought a farm of 123 
acres with a bam not very large or con- 
venient and no house. Mr. Lohmann 



moved his family Into the bam and made 
his home there until the first cottage had 
been built Boys began to come to the 
farm before the house was finished. The 
first boy that came was quartered in a 
tent with the workmen until the house 
was finished. It soon developed that 
more land was needed, so an adjoining 
farm of 162 acres was purchased. That 
gave the farm 285 acres at a total cost 
of $12,300. The second farm had a house 
on it 

The total amount that has been ex- 
pended for the farm and all improve- 
ments in five years has been $70,000. 
This paid for the land, seven cottages, 
four barns, an ^ engine house, bakery, 
laundry, carpenter shop, gymnasium, 
water works and sewer system, electric 
light plant and all other permanent im- 
provements. 

Of the system under which the home 
is operated, Mr. Lohmann says: "The 
principle upon which we work is that no 
matter how far the youthful heart has 
strayed away from the path of duty, the 
•hand of love will bring it back. With 
some boys, especially those beyond a cer- 
tain age, this must be done under a 
stricter discipline than ours. For this 
class the Boys' Industrial school at Lan- 
caster is the proper place, where the 
best of military training is given. That 
institution is doing a great work; but we 
find there is a demand all over the 
country for homes — places that will take 
the place of the parental home. We 
experimented along this line and our 
boys have proved that the idea is a cor- 
rect one. We divide our large family into 
smaller families. Fifteen boys form one 
family; they live in a separate home; 
tLey are a distinct family. There the 
boys eat, sleep and spend their spare 
time when not in school or at work. 
How the Families Live. 

"At the head of each family is a master 
and a matron. The master has work in 
connection with the home — farmer, car- 
penter, school teacher and engineer be- 
ing the callings represented by our 
masters up to this tlm6. The matron in 
each cottage, with the help of the 
master, looks after the training of her 
family of fifteen. She has full charge of 
her kitchen and we allow each one her 
own way of working out our plan under 
the supervision of the head master. Most 
of the boys go to school, as they should 
have done in the city. 
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New York Children's Court 



Annual Parole Report 



COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS, FIRST 

DEPARTMENT, CHILDREN'S 

PART. 

(Minor) 
New York, December Slst, 1906. 
To the Justices of the Court of Special 

Sessions. 

Gentlemen: The report of the Chief 
Probation Officer, in cases of children 
under the age of sixteen years, arising 
in the Court of Special Sessions, First 
Division* Children's Part, from January 
1st, 1906, until December Slst. 1906, in- 
clusive, respectfully shows: 

Boys paroled 1,306 

Girls paroled 121 1,427 

Offences. 

Boys. Girls 

Disorderly conduct 166 2 

PeUt larceny 361 11 

Grand larceny 116 1 

Burglary 182 — 

Unlawful entry 18 — 

No proper guardianship ... 186 75 

Assault 25 — 

Robbery 29 — 

Attempted robbery — 1 

Ungovernable children 41 9 

Disorderly children 78 9 

Violating educational law. 58 — 

Violating labor law 2 1 

PeddUng ^ 14 1 

Forgery 3 — 

Cruelty to animals 1 — 

Morally depraved — 11 

Malicious mischief 8 — 

Discharging firearms 4 — 

Attempted blackmail 1 — 

Attempted petit larceny.. 3 — 
Attempted grand larceny. 2 — 

Receiving stolen goods 1 — 

Stealing rides 3 — 

Stoning passenger trains.. 1 — 

Breaking street lamp 1 — 

Violating park ordinance.. 2 — 1,427 



Dispositions. 

Boys. Girls. 

Sentence suspended 737 14 

Discharged 274 72 

Committed for violating 

parole 196 17 

Abated by death 2 — 

Now on parole 198 20 

Bench warrants unexe- 
cuted 14 1 1.545 

Number of cases arising in 

1905 and disposed of in 

1906 118 

1.427 



Terms of Parole. 

Boys. Girls. 

Less than one month 160 20 

One month 607 51 

Two months 399 35 

Three months 114 12 

Four months 24 1 

Five months 2 2 1,427 

Children Re-Paroled. 

Boys. Girls. 

Once 244 30 

Twice ..^ 48 9 

Three times 13 — 

Four times 1 — 

Your Chief Probation Officer Is still 
of the opinion that the releasing of chil- 
dren on parole is of fiar greater advant- 
age to them than commitment in an in- 
stitution for any term. The old practice 
of committing children to institutions 
as a punishment for misconduct was 
fraught with the unfortunate evils so 
manifest today. 

Of 1427 children released on parole 
during the year just closed, although by 
far the greatest number were arrested 
for misdemeanors and felonies, 1097, or 
more than 77 per cent, were discharged 
from custody or released on suspension 
of sentence. Many of these, over 17 per 
cent, are children who were re-paroled. 

The fact becomes more apparent in 
every day of our experience that more 
influence for good can be exerted over 
erring children, especially first offenders 
who have been shown the errors of their 
ways, who are permitted to return to 
their homes under supervision of the 
court. There Is thus no danger of con- 
tamination by the discussion of their 
cases with children similarly accused — 
and if nothing else were done, parole 
could here find its greatest claim for suc- 
cess. 

As the work continues It becomes 
more and more apparent that trained 
and experienced and practical men and 
w<Mnen are indispensable in the accomp- 
lishment of the result intended by the 
court In the special officers of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children your Chief Probation 
Officer finds a valuable corps of asslst- 
•ants, their practical Instruction In the 
work, their freedom from political or 
other influence and their familiarity with 
child nature, being invaluable assets. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) B. FELLOWS JBNKIN8. 

Chief Probation Officer. 
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PROBATION OFFICERS. 

The Probation force of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court has been increased by 
an addition of eight new officers, making 
a total of thirty paid probation officers 
by the County. The salary of officers 
who had served one year was increased 
to $75.00 per month. No better evi- 
dence of the good work performed by 
the officers could be procured. Presi- 



dent Edward J. Brundage and the 
members of the County Board are to be 
commended for their appreciation of 
the work of this court. 



STATE SURGICAL INSTITUTION 
FOR CHILDREN. 

This issue contains a copy of House 
Bill No. 4 introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature on January 15, by Repre- 
sentative Chiperfield ; This is a meritor- 
ious bill and will no doubt become a 
law. Every State Institution where 
dependents are to be found is crowded 
with patients, that if properly cared for 
in their youth, would not have become 
state wards ; It is far better and more 
economical to prevent dependency by 
proper medical care than to care for 
dependents when they are unable to 
provide for themselves. From a humane 
standpoint the bill will appeal to every 
thoughtful citizen. It is deplorable to 
see a child because of the poverty of its 
parents grow into manhood with a 
maimed and deformed body, especially 
is this so when the little one could be 
cured or materially benefitted by a 
slight operation. 



CHILD BEGGARS. 

The annual ** round-up" of child 
beggars was made by the officers of 
the Visitation and Aid Society, as- 
sisted by Captain P. J. Gibbons and 
a special detail from the Central Dis- 
trict. In former years these raids re- 
sulted in forty or fifty children being 
picked up, but we are pleased to re- 
port three chUdren were found in the 
entire Central district. This is a re- 
markable showing, inasmuch as the 
sidewalks were so crowded pedes- 
trians were forced to use the streets. 

The Society will continue to follow 
this line of work during the year. 
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A Bill, Introduced by Mr. Chiperfield, January 

15, 1907, Illinois Legislature. 

For an act to establish a surgical institution for children, and making an 

appropriation therefor. 



Section 1. Be it enacted by the i>eople 
of the state of Illinois represented in the 
general assembly: There is hereby 
authorized to be established a surgical 
institution in and for the state of Illinois 
for the surgical treatment of children 
under the age of fourteen years, suffering 
from physical deformities or injuries of 
a nature which will likely yield to surg- 
ical skill and treatment, and which unless 
so treated will probably make such chil- 
dren, in whole or in part, in after life, 
public charges. 

Sec. 2. Said institute shall be known 
as the Illinois Surgical Institute for Chil- 
dren; and by such name shall be and 
constitute a corporation, under the laws 
of the state of Illinois. 

Sec. 3. The purpose and object of said 
institute shall be to receive, treat and 
nurse such children, whose parents or 
guardians may be financially unable to 
provide surgical treatment, as may be 
physically deformed, or suffering from 
injuries requiring surgical treatment, to 
the end that their physical disabilities 
may be removed, and that they may be 
thereby made able to become self-sus- 
taining, instead of being or becoming at 
some future time, public charges. 

Sec. 4. The management and control 
of said institution shall be vested in 
three trustees, who shall be discreet and 
capable men, and one of whom shall be 
a reputable and skilled surgeon, all to be 
appointed by the Governor of the state 
of Illinois, and to serve respectively one, 
two and three years from the date of 
their appointment, the length of term of 
service of each to be specified in his com- 
mission. Said trustees shall receive no 
compensation of any kind for their ser- 
vices, ove^ and beyond their actual travel- 
ing and incidental expenses, incurred in 
connection with the discharge of their 
duties as such trustees. 

Sec. 6. Any child under the age of 
fourteen, whose parents, or natural 
guardian, may be unable to furnish prop- 
er surgical treatment and who may be in 
need of the same, may be admitted to 
such institute, upon an order to that 
effect made by the county judge of the 
county in which said child may have had 
a legal residence for one year last past. 
The county treasurer of the county in 
which said child may have so resided 



shall, upon the order of said county 
judge, furnish said child with transporta- 
tion from the place where said child may 
so reside to the place of said institution 
and return. The order admitting said 
child shall, when made, be filed with the 
superintendent of said institute, and said 
child shall be admitted thereto In the 
regular order of filing as soon thereafter 
as said. institute can provide room, care 
and attendance therefor. Said child, if 
deemed feasible, shall be treated, nursed 
in said institute, until a recovery is 
effected, or it becomes apparent that 
further treatment will be of no avail, 
whereupon it shall be discharged and re- 
turned to its former place of residence. 

Sec. 6. Said institute shall be located 
in that portion of Illinois which may be 
deemed most advantageous. 

Sec. 7. On the appointment of said 
trustees they shall, by advertisement in 
not less than four of the daily newspa- 
pers published within the territory where- 
in the said institute shall be located, 
solicit the donation of a site for said 
home, describing the requirements there- 
of, which shall be a tract of land contain- 
ing not less than 160 acres, convenient to 
railroad transportation, and suitable for 
the purpose, taking into account health- 
fulness of the location, water supply, 
drainage and agriculture; and if a loca- 
tion satisfactory to the said trustees 
shall, within a time to be fixed by said 
trustees, be offered to be donated for 
said purpose, they may, upon investiga- 
tion, finding the title to be good, free and 
clear, accept such offer; and cause 
proper conveyance thereof to be made 
to such institute by the corporate name 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Trustees shall 
appoint a skilled and capable surgeon 
general superintendent, and may remove 
the same for cause to be stated, first hav- 
ing given such officer a copy of the 
charges against him, and reasonable no- 
tice of tSie time and place when such 
charges will be heard, and an opportun- 
ity to defend himself. 

Sec. 9. All other officers and employes 
shall be appointed and removed by the 
said Board of Trustees, except Insofar as 
is covered by the Civil Service Laws of 
Illinois. 

Sec. 10. The compensation of the sup- 
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erlntendent, officers and employes shall 
be fixed by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 11. The Board of Trustees may 
from time to time accept and hold and 
use for the benefit of said institute or 
the Inmates thereof, any gift, donation, 
bequest or devise of money or real or 
personal property, and may agree to and 
perform any condition of such gift, dona- 
tion, bequest or devise not contrary to 
any law of the state. 

Sec. 12. The Board of Trustees shall 
establish all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the management of said insti- 
tute and of the inmates thereof. 

Sec. 18. The Board of Trustees shall 
cause to be prepared, suitable plans and 
specifications for the building and im- 
provements upon the site so selected, as 
may be necessary to carry Into effect the 
purpose of this Act. The principal build- 
ing shall be of sufficient size and capac- 
ity to permit the proper treatment and 
care of at least fifty patients at one 
time; said building to be plain and sub- 
stantial In its type of architecture; of 
approved design for the purpose for 
which it is intended, and shall be con- 
• structed of fire-resisting materials. 

Sec. 14. The plans and specifications, 
when prepared to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trustees, shall be submitted to 
the Governor, with a detailed estimate 
of the cost of each and every building 
and improvement proposed to be made. 

Sec. 15. When such plans are ap- 
proved by the Governor, the Board of 
Trustees shall cawse not less than thirty 
days' notice to be given, by publication 
in at least four dally newspapers, pub- 
lished in the state of Illinois, that sealed 
bids will be received for the construction 
of such building and improvements as 
the said board shall conclude to con- 
struct, at that time. Said notice shall 
specify when and the terms upon which 
bids will be received. 

Sec. 16. No bid shall be accepted 
which Is not accompanied by sufficient 
bond in the penal sum of $10,000, pay- 
able to the People of the state of Illinois, 
with at least three good and sufficient 
sureties conditioned that If his bid is ac- 
cepted, he will enter into a contract with 
said school, by its corporate name, for 
the doing of the work, and will give bond 
required by this Act, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his contract At 
the time and place specified In the notice 
and in the presence of such of the bid- 
ders as may appear, the bids shall be 
opened and the contract awarded to the 
lowest and best bidder, unless It shall 
appear that no satisfactory bid shall 
have been made, and If no satisfactory 
bid shall have been made, another notice 
shall be given In like manner for other 



bids until an acceptable bid shall be 
made. The trustees may accept bids for 
the particular portions of the work If 
they can be advantageously separated. 

Sec. 17. The contract to be made with 
tL> successful bidder shall be accom- 
panied by a good and sufficient bond, to 
be approved by the Governor before ac- 
cepted, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his contract; shall provide 
for the appointment of a superintendent 
of construction, who shall receive not 
more than five dollars per day for his 
services, and who shall carefully and ac- 
curately measure the work done, and 
for the pasrment of the contractor upon 
the aforesaid measurement, and for the 
withholding of fifteen per cent of the 
value of the work done and materials on 
hand imtil the completion of the build- 
ing and for a forfeiture of a stipulated 
sum per diem for every day that the 
completion of the work shall be delayed 
after the time specified for the comple- 
tion in the contract, and for the full 
protection of all persons who may fur- 
nish labor or materials by withholding 
pajrment from the contractor and by 
paying the parties to whom any moneys 
are due for service and materials, as 
aforesaid, directly for all work done or 
material furnished by them, in case of 
notice given to the trustees that any 
such party apprehends or fears that he 
will not receive all moneys due; and 
for the settlement of all disputed ques- 
tions as to the value of alterations and 
extras, by arbitration, at the time of 
final settlement, as follows: One arbitra- 
tor to be chosen by the trustees, one 
by the contractor and one by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, all three of said ar- 
bitrators to be practical mechanics and 
builders, and for the power and privilege 
of the trustees under the contract to 
alter changes In the plans at their dis- 
cretion, and to refuse to accept any 
work which may be done not fully In 
accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the plans and specifications, and all work 
not accepted shall be replaced at the 
expense of the contractor, and for a 
deduction from the currwit price of all' 
alterations ordered by the trustees 
which may and do diminish the cost of 
the building. They may also make such 
other provisions and conditions in said 
contract not hereinabove specified as 
may seem to them necessary or expedi- 
ent; Provided, that no condition shall 
be inserted contrary to the letter and 
spirit of this Act, and that in no event 
shall the State be liable for a greater 
amount of money than is appropriated 
for said building and its appurtenances. 

Sec. 18. All contracts shall be signed 
by the president of the Board of Trustees 
on behalf of the board, after a vote 
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authorizing the president so to sign shall 
have been entered upon the minutes of 
the board; and it shall be attested by 
the signature of the secretary of the 
board and by the corporate seal. All con- 
tracts shall be drawn in triplicate, and 
one copy shall be deposited in the of- 
fice of the Board of Public Charities of 
this State. 

Sec. 19. All measurements or esti- 
mates on account of work in progress 
shall show in detail the amount and 



character of the work estimated, and 
the estimates shall be paid from the 
State Treasury only on the warrant of 
the Auditor of Public Accounts on 
vouchers made by the said Board of 
Trustees and approved by the Governor. 
Sec. 20. The following sums are here- 
by appropriated: For the construction 
of said building and improvements, the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars; for the 
furnishing of said building, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars. 




To the E^ditor of the St Vincent de 
Paul Quarterly. 
Sib: 

An official of a home-finding agency 
in a neighboring State is reported in 
the public prints to have recently stated 
before a class of students in philan- 
thropy: 

"I wish with a trumpet blast we 
could blow down the walls of the in- 
stitutions and recall all of the chil- 
dren who are 'placed out' and could 
begin over again and see how many 
ought really to have been sent away 
at all. A time will come when the 
Gerry Society will part with its own 
tradition; it's got to. Instead of ap- 
plying easy panaceas, which over- 
look the natural ties, we have got 
to accustom ourselves to the thought 
of the spiritual forces if we only 
have the skill to use the sharp-edged 
tools." 

It seems incredible that the Superin- 
tendent of a child-saving institution 
should make so irresponsible a state- 
ment before a class of students seeking 
instruction. Aside from any discussion 
of the merits of the work conducted by 
the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children (improperly 
referred to by him as the Gerry Society) 
it is but Just that he should have cor- 
rectly informed himself before making 
any such injudicious and incorrect state- 
ment, if it was deliberately done. The 
students at the Summer School are en- 
titled at least to a correct version of a 
work which was begun in New York City, 
wh'oh has been attended by marvelous 
results and is akin to no child rescue 
effort anywhere on earth. 

This Society has handled cases involv- 
ing the social and moral welfare of al- 
most three-quarters of a million children 
under the age of sixteen years. It has 
relentlessly prosecuted offenders against 
childhood and does not feel abashed at 



the knowledge that Sing Sing Prison 
holds scores of brutes and perverts who, 
but for its expert investigations, would 
never have had Justice meted out to 
[Ihem. Nor does it desire that any such 
unwarrentable statement as that It 
"breaks up families" shall go unchal- 
lenged. Too many people, especially the- 
orists, are ready to Jump at conclusions 
at being confronted with statistics that 
astound one not capable of understanding 
the enormity of the work which this 
Society finds itself obliged to do in the 
metropolis. We have here 650,000 chil- 
dren of school age, more children than 
the entire population of many "large" 
cities. The wiiole number of children 
taken into custody for any cause what- 
ever in New York during the past year 
was less than one In one hundred of the 
Juvenile population. Of these, most were 
foreign bom. Of children born in New 
York those arrested formed but seven- 
tenths of one per cent of the total num- 
ber taken into custody. 

Children were sent to institutions, after 
having been removed from improper influ- 
ences, in less than 600 instances, the ex- 
act number 467; and in these compara- 
tively few cases, eighty per cent of the 
children's parents or guardians are con- 
tributing toward their support while they 
remain public charges. In no case is a 
child taken from its parents and the fami- 
ly "separated" under the conditions that 
the "lecturer" led his students to believe. 
O. the contrary, innumerable families, in 
which both parents were confirmed 
drunkards at the time of the children's 
removal, had been re-united by the So- 
ciety after the children's detention in 
an institution best suited for their care, 
for periods varying from six months to a 
year. We are in a position at the Socie- 
t3^s office to see and to know and do see 
and do know that drunken and dissolute 
women have been brought to paths of rec- 
titude by the temporary removal of their 
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children from their care. These Instances 
take place almost dally. Nothing In the 
world can bring a delinquent parent to a 
sterner realization of his or her duty 
toward the abused child, than the child's 
temporary removal. Children have been 
taken away from the gutter, placed In 
Institutions, and have been the means 
of bringing together what appeared to 
be most hopeless cases. The end justi- 
fies the means. A brute cannot be in- 
fluenced by kind wofds. Our records 
cover hundreds of cases wihere drunk- 
en wlfe-beaters have been cured In their 
homes by officers of the Society who 
showed them in ways best understood 
by these parents that a blow for a blow 
was the result of their wlfe-beatlng and 
child neglect. The work of a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children Is, 
In the main, a silent work, if properly 
performed. The best work It can ever 
do Is of a preventive character. This 
is our work and Is the work that this 
Society has been doing for thirty years. 
We have no press agent and, perhaps, 
our policy of silence has not always met 
with the approval of those whose desire 
for records was actuated by curiosity 
more than anything else. 

The Institution Is at best a poor sub- 
stitute for any home, but It Is a neces- 
sary substitute and not "a necessary 
evil" as some have sought to have it 
known to be. The work of the institution 
is a work that cannot be done by any 
other agency nor can any home be found 
ready to welcome the children committed 



because of neglect, and abuse, and no 
proper guardianship. These unfortimates 
have been reduced to a state that re- 
quires institutional care before they are 
made eligible for any homes and when 
they can be placed they are sent to suit- 
able surroundings, as soon as practicable. 
Several agencies, representing the Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches and of 
Home-finding Bureau, under the direction 
of a Hebrew institution, are continually 
engaged in removing eligible children 
from Institutions and placing them in a 
home. To "tear down the walls" of the 
institutions, would be to remove one of 
the strongest supports between the child 
of the gutter and the home in wnioh it 
is to become a useful man or woman. 
The institution is the temporary abode of 
the child, whose own home Is undergoing 
reorganization or who is being prepared 
for another home. Few children remain 
absolute public charges. Delinquent par- 
ents are pursued by the hand of the law 
rnd brr\u?ht to a realization of their 
responsibility in a manner more forcible, 
more effective and more far-reaching in 
its results than anyone not familiar with 
such a work of rescue, can ever appre- 
ciate. The result of commitment is that 
the parents, where a spark of worth re- 
mains, work for their children's custody 
and entirely reform, where Intemperance 
is the sole cause for complaint 
Very r espe ctfully yours, 

B. FELLOWS JENKINS, 
Secretary and Superintendent, Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 



Tlie Children's Court of Troy, Albany and 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Reports and Methods 



CHILDREN'S COURT. 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1907. 
To Hon. Abbott H. Jones, 

Police Justice. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit 
my report as Probation Officer of the 
Children's Court in and for the city of 
Troy from January 1st, 1906, to January 
1st, 1907, inclusive: 

Boys on i>robation 224 

Qlrls on probation 35 

269 
Nature of Charges. 

Violating city ordinance 6 

Petit larceny 23 

Disorderly conduct 57 

Burglary 8 

Vagrancy or vagrant child 141 

Assault 5 

Truancy 10 

Malicious mischief S 



Cruelty to animals i 

Violation of parole 1 

259 
Terms of Parole. 

One month 13 

Two months 23 

Three months 70 

Four months 49 

Five months 16 

Now on parole 88 

259 
Disposition of Case. 

Left town or ill 9 

Honorably discharged 146 

Rearrested and on probation second 

time 8 

Committed to institutions 8 

Now on probation 88 
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CHILDRBN'S COURT. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1907. 
To Hon. John J. Brady, 

Police Justice. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit 
my report as Probation OflBcer of the 
Children's Court in and for the city of 
Albany from January 1st, 1906, to Jan- 
uary 1st, 1907, inclusive: 

Boys on probation n. 119 

Girls on probation 5 

124 
Nature of Charges. 

Violation of city ordinhnce 27 

Petit larceny 43 

Disorderly children 11 

Burglary 9 

Vagrancy or vagrant child 12 

Assault 1 

Truancy ,. . . 3 

Robbery 4 

Injury to property 3 

Lounging 3 

Grand larceny 8 

124 
Terms of Parole. 

One month 4 

Two months 6 

Three months 14 

Pour months 57 

Five months 17 

Now on parole 26 

124 
Disposition of Case. 

Left town or ill 11 

Honorably discharged 70 

Rearrested and on probation second 

time 12 

Committed to institutions 5 

Now on probation 26 

124 
RECORDER'S COURT. 

Watervliet, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1907. 
To Hon. John H. McMahan, 

Recorder. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit 
my report as Probation Officer of the 
Recorder's Court in and for the city of 
Watervliet from January 1st, 1906, to 
January 1st, 1907, inclusive: 

Boys on probation 18 

Girls on probation 1 

19 
Nature of Charges. 

Petit larceny 2 

Disorderly children 4 

Burglary 2 

Vagrancy or vagrant children 6 

AsBttult 1 



Malicious mischief 2 

Violation of parole 1 

Jumping trains i 



19 
Terms of Parole. 

One month g 

Two months 2 

Three months $ 

Pour months 6 

Five months 3 

Now* on i>arole 2 



19 
Disposition of Case. 

Honorably discharged 16 

Committed to institutions i 

Now on probation 2 
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Juvenile probation has passed beycmd 
the experimental stage as a close study 
of the foregoing figures will demonstrate. 
Less than 4 per cent of those placed on 
probation had to be subsequently com- 
mitted and in most of these cases home 
surroundings which could not be cor- 
rected were responsible for such commit- 
ment 

This movement for the betterment of 
methods in dealing with delinquent and 
criminal children has assumed world- 
wide proposiUons. I find that our sys- 
tem of carrying on Juvenile Probation 
compares very favorably with that of 
any of the cities in the country where 
probation ideas are in vogue. The above 
statistical report shows the tremendous 
possibilities along this line of work for 
children. 

While the success or failure of Juven- 
ile probation mwst necessarily depend al- 
most wholly on the, personal work of the 
officer with the probationer, we find that 
the system of reports inaugurated have 
been a potent factor in carrying on this 
work. And in this connection I would 
especially call your Honor's attention to 
the very valuable assistance we have re- 
ceived from the public school teachers. 
With few exceptions they have shown a 
deep interest In the future welfare of 
such probationers as they have come into 
contact with and have been fai^ful and 
constant in sending in reports of their 
attendance at school and general deport- 
ment. We are also deeply indebted to 
the clerg3rmen of the city for their assist- 
ance and to some members of the police 
force who have shown a considerable In- 
terest in this work. By this system of 
reports we have the co-operation of the 
church, the home and the school. The 
reports from the home, while in some 
cases having little value, tend to fix 
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responsibility cm the parents and we find 
that many of them who at first were 
antagonistic to the work of the proba- 
tion officer, have come to realize that the 
probationer's future welfare is the only 
object in view and have given material 
assistance. 

In a great many of the cases and par- 
ticularly those designated as "disorderly 
children, vagrancy or vagrant child and 
truancy/' there was more or less parental 
neglect or incompetency and it has been 
the constant aim of your probation officer 
to impress upon the parents their duty 
toward the children. 

The supervision of this large number 
of girls and boys is a responsibility that 
your officer feels to the fullest extent and 
he desires to take this opportunity of 
thanking the court for its untiring inter- 
est and hearty co-operation in this prac- 
tical work of saving thoughtless and mis- 
guided children from lives of crime and 
idleness. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. J. WALKER, 

Chief Probation Officer Children's Court 
Troy, Albany and Watervliet, N. Y., and 
Secretary and General Superintendent 
The Mohawk & Hudson River Humane 
Society. 

Bl,ANK FORMS. 

NOTIFICATION TO CHILD. 

Children's Court, Troy N. Y. 
To 

On the day of , 

190 , you were placed on probation until 
discharged by due process of law. 

Supt N. J. Walker, the probation 
officer, has charge and control of you 
during that time, and ip to report to the 
Court as to your conduct. 

You are therefore ordered to report 
in person to Superintendent Walker, at 
the Humane Society building, 79 Fourth 
street, Troy, and obey his Instructions. 

If you fail to do so you will be brought 
back to Court immediately for sentence. 

The report of the probation officer to 
the Court will determine whether you 
will be committed to an institution or re- 
leased. 

ABBOTT H. JONES, 
Police Justice of the City of Troy. 

Other Forms Used by the Court. 

TO PARENTS OF CHILDREN ON PRO- 
BATION. 

Whereas, Your son (or daughter) hav- 
ing been brought before me, Abbott H. 
Jones, Police Justice of the city of 
Troy, charged with a violation of law, 
and I having examined into the matter 
hereby direct and order that your son 
(or daughter) be placed on probation. 



pursuant to statute made and provided, 
and especially of Section 11 A. of the 
Ck>de of Criminal Procedure, and that he 
(or she) shall report to the probation 
officer, Nathaniel J. Walker, at the Hu- 
mane Society building, 79 Fourth street, 
Troy, each Saturday, until discharged 
from probation by due process of law. 

PARENT'S REPORT TO PROBATION 

OFFICER. 

Kindly answer the followin|^ questions 
and return this report to the probation 
officer by Uie probationer: 

Name of son (or daughter) 

Conduct? J . . 

What time is he (or she) in house at 

night? 

Is he (or she) at school or working?. . . . 

If working, where? 

Remarks: 

Date 

(Parent sign here) 

One of the objects of the probation 
system is to develop all that is good In 
Juvenile delinquents and, if possible, ob- 
viate the necessity of committing them 
to institutions. Your cooiperation in 
carrying out the provisions of this law 
is earnestly requested. 

Parents are invited to confer with the 
probation officer at any time in regard 
to their children while on probation or 
after their discharge. 

IMPORTANT— Failure to report as 
directed by the Court will result in the 
probationer being committed to an insti- 
tution. ABBOTT H. JONES, 

Police Justice. 

TO PASTORS OF PROBATIONERS. 

Reverend Sir: The bearer is on pro- 
bation to report to the probation officer. 
Superintendent N. J. Walker, at the Hu- 
mane Society building, 79 Fourth street, 
Troy. 

One of the objects of the probation 
law is to obviate the necessity of com- 
mitting juvenile delinquents to institu- 
tions whenever possible. 

The Court and probation officer feel 
that if boys and girls are attending to 
their religious duties they are generally 
making an effort to behave themselves. 
To learn if they are doing so we respect- 
fully ask that you inform us if the bearer 
has been attending church or Sunday 
school. 

Kindly give^ report to probationer to 
be delivered to probation officer. 
Address 

NATHANIEL J. WALKER, 

Chief Probation Officer. 
Respectfully yours, 

ABBOTT H. JONES, 
Police Justice of the City of Troy. 
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TEACHER'S REPORT TO PROBATtON 

OFFICER. 

Troy, N- T 190 SecUon 11 A. of the Code of Criminal 

Name of probationer prccedure provides for the placing on 

Present daya during probation of Juvenile ottendere. One of 

week ending. ...' 190. . th® objects Is to develop all tbat Is good 

Deportment In probationers and. It possible, obviate 

Remarks "*^ necessity of committing them to In- 
stitutions. Your co-operation In carrylntr 

'!!!!!!!!!!":!!! *'*'' ^^° provisions or this law is eamest- 

ly requested. 

Please use this form when reporting. 

m " '|! " " Children when placed on probation are 

■ ■ ■ ■ -Yaclier. directed by the court to ask their teach- 

school No era for this report every Friday after- 

To Nathaniel J. Walker. Superintendent, noon 



Cllflon K. Woaldrlds* 

The report of Detective Clifton H. 
Wooldrld^ for the year 1906 would fur- 
nish plots for any number of stories to 
read "Around the Red Lamp," though 
the rascals brought to Judgment by the 
detective's untiring elTorts are anything 
but a "White Company." 

Mr. Wooldrldge does not look like the 
Ideal detective of the penny-dreadful. 
There Is nothing piercing or mysterious 
In his appearance. He looks like an 
every-day buBlneas man with a lot of 
common sense, and his report bears out 
this impression. 

But woe to the swindler or confidence 



man who comes under the suspicion of 
this quiet-eyed detective. He Is keen on 
the trail of land, mine, or Insurance 
swindles, bogus charities, gambling con- 
cerns and fakes of all kinds. He Is hent 
upon exterminating what he calls the 
"pirates upon the high seas of finance," 
and suggests the registration of all citi- 
zens as the most effective means of keep- 
ing tab on the dishonest. 

Mr. Wooldridge has devised the fol- 
lowing searching list of questions: 

DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 

City of Chicago. 

Chicago 190.. 

Statement. 

1. Former place of residence and line 
of business In which you were engaged. 

2. It your business requires a city 
license, give namber and date of license. 

3. If your business requires registra- 
tion with the Secretary of State and 
Recorder of this county, give date of 
Buch record. 

4. How long established In Chicago; 
number and location of branch ofDce. 

5. Bank or commercial references. 

6. Nature of business. 

Under this heading a full statement 
In writing on your letterhead and at- 
tached hereto will be appreciated. 

7. If a corporation, please give us the 
following Information: 

Corporate style. 
Business. 
Date of charter. 

Incorporated under the laws of what 
state? 
President. 
VIce-preeldenL 
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Kentucky Children's Home Society, Office and 

Receiving Home, 21 16 Von Borries Ave., 

Louisville, Ky. 



The Kentucky Children's Home 
Society, an incorporated body, was 
organized in Decemher, . 1895. The 
name of the late Judge Reginald H. 
Thompson, pioneer in the movement, 
will always be fondly linked with 
that of the society. The founders of 
the organization saw society as it was 
— composed of adults and children. 
One class of the adults was made up 
of the inmatos of penal institutions, 



the ot^anization's board of directors 
has at all times been familiar with 
the technical and financial affairs of 
the management, a formal report has 
been withheld until now in order 
that, as previously stated, things ac- 
complished can teach their lessons in- 
stead of attempting to draw conclu- 
sions from things contemplated. 
Henceforth it is the intention to sub- 
mit annual reports. 



Trio of Brlglit 
Little Wards. 



of the ignorant, the indigent, the 
mentally and physically defective. 
One class of children bad the making 
for a future generation of a set of 
men and women, the identical coun- 
terpart of those just mentioned. As 
a preventative measure, if you please, 
the Children's Home Society was 
brought into existence. How far it 
has proceeded and progressed the fol- 
lowing pages will partially describe. 
Eight years ago the present super- 
intendent, George L. Sehon, of the 
Kentucky Children's Home Society, 
took charge of the work. Ordinarily 
annual reports of such stewardship 
would have been made. While during 
the period the public has been 
brought constantly into closer ac- 
quaintanceship mtii the society, and 



During the eight years which have 
elapsed since he assumed the super- 
intendency of the society, something 
over 2,200 children have passed un- 
der his supervision. 

Hundreds AMiitsd. 

Hundreds of these have been 
brought out of the darkness of desti- 
tution into the moral and social sun- 
light. But suppose this transition 
had occurred in the case of only one 
child, instead of hundreds! What if 
the work of the society and all ita 
agents, with the required financial 
support for those eight years had re- 
sulted in the guaranteeing of but 
one good citizen, where otherwise 
there would have lieen one more bad 
citizen f Expensive reclamation, you 
say. True. Bat had it happened 
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that that child was yours, would the 
price have beea too high, do you 
think! The knots that bind, when 
dipped in blood, are bard to undo. 
Physical and Snancial aid would go 
the limit. And yet your child ia but 
a hiunan being, like every ward, 
every protege of this Society. I ad- 
mit such comparison is exaggeration, 
but I wiah to impress the Children's 
Home Society idea of what it is to 
save a child. 

Remember the Lincolna and the 
Garfields sprang from clay such as 
that which the Children's Home So- 
ciety has undertaken to mold. Geoi^e 
W, Childs, one of the world's great- 
est philanthropists, was picked up a 
waif, left on the doorstep of a citizen 



ceeded far enough that the : 
can be foreseen. It must not be reck- 
oned for a moment that 2,200 chil- 
dren have been taken by the soc^iety 
and transplanted from places they 
were led to call home to some other 
spots. 

Own Kin FIrmt. 
One of the fucdamental rules of 
the society is never to remove a child 
from its home and its own blood ex- 
cept aa a last resort. One of the moat 
striking results of the eight yeara' 
work has been the great improve- 
ment brought about in the home life 
of the Kentucky poor. We have ob- 
viated wherever possible the neces- 
sity of separating children from 
their parents. It flould be neither 



Material on 
Which (be Society's 
Aceot* Work 



of Philadelphia. Fortunes were after- 
wards spent by this great and good 
man in an unsuccessful endeavor to 
trace his ancestry. 

The heart first, then the mind, be- 
cause the heart is more important. 
It's nearer the soul. The heart is a 
heavier, deeper stone in society's 
foundation than the intellect, though 
both are essential to the permanency 
of the social structure. 

Different Probleme. 

Well, over 2,200 children have been 
dealt with in eight years. Over 2,200 
different problems have courted solu- 
tion. In the majority of cases the 
sum is now being worked out. In 
some of them the example has pro- 



possible nor wise to enumerate indi- 
vidual cases of this description. In- 
stances are scattered throughout 
every county of Kentucky from bor- 
der bo border. Defects, sometimes 
small, sometimes great, have been 
remedied by our agents, and not 
alone the children who were on the 
verge of dependency have been bene- 
fited, but the parents have been up- 
lifted. Incipient degradation has 
been converted into moral and social 
soundness. 

And year by year this branch of 
the work grows in magnitude and 
satisfaction to the wfu-kers, I hope 
the day vrill come when the Society 
will not have to place a child, other 
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than an orphan. Of course such B 
day is, unfortunately, far rerdoved^ 
a generation off, maybe two, or three. 
It all depends on how well society to- 
day rears her children to make so- 
ciety of the future. Compulsory edu- 
cation laws, juvenile courts, bigger 
public play grounds, and more sani- 
tary homes, together with an increas- 
ing and substantially displayed popu- 
lar interest, are all helping along the 
way. 

Random Exampiet. 

But, what have we done J Let us 



names and places generally appear 
here for the good of Hie child, but 
verification of the complete accuracy 
of each story may be made by any 
one interested, at the society's bead- 
quarters. 

Mabel Williams, a girl eight years 
of age, was reported from Marion 
county as an abandoned child in Jan- 
uary, 1898, and was turned over to 
the society. She was a litUe wreck 
of humanity, who clearly showed the 
ravages of the pangs of hunger. In 
addition, she was a sufferer from 



Qlrl whose 
Tratuformatlon 
Astonished a 
County Judge. 



tell a few unvarnished tales by way 
of illustration, a few examples picked 
almost at random from the great 
pack of himian interest stories that 
nestle in the files of tiie society's 
headquarters. Those files are kept 
with the systematic accuracy of a 
substantial business office, so that in- 
stantaneous knowledge may be bad 
concerning every one of those 2,200 
children. Heart, however, is spelled 
across every ease recorded. Fictitious 



epilepsy. On account of this disease 
she was returned to the Receiving 
Home, several times by the families 
with which she had been successively 
placed. For several months, finally, 
she was kept at the home and treated 
for her ailment. She began to show 
improvement and was again placed in 
a comfortable home, this time in the 
western part of the state. She today 
has the reputation of being the best 
cook and housekeeper in the neigh- 
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borbood, has a fairly good education, 
and is the legally adopted daughter 
of worthy foster parents. She has 
been completely cured of the malady 
which threatened to end her life 
when she first came under the protec- 
tion of the society. 

In 1901, a little girt twelve years 
old was taken by the society from a 
hut in the monn tains. The father 
was dead, and the mother was utterly 
unable to care for her children. Isa- 
belle Morton was a bright child nat- 
urally, but had never been inside a 
school rooTi!, and had never heard of 



is one of the happiest and most pros- 
perous in the community. 

Nella Richmond was discovered by 
some good citizens of Owensboro. Shu 
was a wee wreck of humanity. Dim- 
years of age, spending her tender 
youth amid the most vicious sur- 
roundings. The child was afflicted 
with tuberculosis. The woman ah? 
was led to believe was her mother 
lived in a house of ill repute, and 
there the child waa kept. . When the 
society officers learned of the case, 
they lost no time in removing the girl. 
Nella was brought to the Receiving 
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a Sunday school. She was provided 
with two or three different homes 
after she had been kept a short time 
at the Receiving Home. From one 
place she waa removed because of her 
attachment at the age of fifteen years 
to a young man of the neighborhood. 
When the agent of the society re- 
ported on the matter, it was deemed 
best to remove her to another part of 
the state, and a good home was found 
for her. Here she remained for one 
year, when she waa married to an 
estimable young man, and the couple 



Home in Louisville, She was nur- 
tured and treated for the ailment 
with which she was afflicted, and de- 
veloped rapidly into a sweet, lovable 
girl. When she appeared sufficiently 
strong, she was sent to a kind family 
in western Kentucky. There the lov- 
able ways of the child which so en- 
deared her to the officials and her 
companions in the Home, rapidly won 
for her a warm place in the hearts of 
her foster parents. She was sent to 
school and treated in every respect as 
a child of the family. She was a will- 



IliK 44'thltill III lliii fMl'Mi IliiMHK, It il<> only oiii' thiiiR on the tree, however, 
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N.'lln >« « wi-vlol \\'iniin ^^^^tl^a11 who «''l' his maiiitrn»Tic<', owing to t^ bet 
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that his condition would seemingly 
make him a more suitable subject for 
a state institution. He showed such 
rapid improvement, however, that it 
soon hecame evident that the right 
course had been adopted in bis case. 
He is now a sturdy farmer boy, high- 
ly thought of by his foster parents. 

Two boys who are now members of 
Uncle Sam's navy are worth telling 
about. One of them, Walter Harri- 
son, once threatened to kill the super- 
intendent of the society, Walter had 
been taken from miserable surround- 
ings and for awhile was kept in the 
Receiving Home. He was about fif- 
teen years old and a boy of strong 



ugly dirk, toyed with it a moment 
and then laid it on the desk. 

"Tou would be slaying about the 
only friend you have in the world, 
Walter," I replied. 

A long talk followed. Walter felt 
that "the world was against him." I 
took him into the office as office boy, 
seeing that he kept clean and neat 
He seemed to appreciate the att«n- 
tion. Some months later he passed 
a successful examination for the 
navy. Now I regularly receive from 
him souvenir postals and other re- 
membrances from his ship as it sails 
from place to place. He has earned 
two promotions since entering the 



Always Runalng 
Away. 



temper. The restraints of the home 
were not pleasing to him, and he re- 
sented interference of the officers 
when he attempted on several occas- 
ions to U^e French leave. One day 
he entered my office. There was a 
scowl on his face and he listened in 
dogged silence to what I had to say 
to him. Finally he said : 

"Mr. Sehon, I came in here to kill 
you, bnt somehow I can't attempt to 
cany out my intention." 

In proof of what had been on his 
mind, ha pulled from his pocket an 



smitn was receivea Dy tne society as 
a destitute child. His small brother 
was brought into the Receiving Home 
at the same time. Harold was al- 
ways ambitions to attend school, hut 
his mother was too poor to send him. 
He was placed in a home where he 
was given fair schooling facilities, 
but tilis was not snfficient for him. 
He was anxious to advance, and had 
secured a rudimentary education. He 
learned that the navy possesses a 
good library and that every ship ia 
supplied with books. The discipline 
of the service also appealed to him. 
He entered the service two years ago, 
and excellent reports come from him. 
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Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Authorized capital stock. 

Amount of Btock. 

Value and nature of aaeeta and amount 
of llabUitles. 

S. If a iKirtnershlp, give the names 
and places of residence of the several 
members composlos the firm. 

9. The above information, as con- 
tained In the answers made by ua, Is fur- 
nished 'by 

whose signature appears below, and who 
. certifies that the statements so made by 
him are correct and true to the best of 
. his knowledge and belief. 

Signed 

Not only would the regletratloD render 
it easy for the police to keep track of 
known criminals, but It would enable 
them to follow the movements of sus- 
pected Individuals. Every one would 
know his "record" was In the police 
archives, and this consciousness of con- 
stant surveillance at all times would 
make every man more careful In his 
business relations. A complete system 
of police registration could be adopted 
without difficulty. 



Practical courses In Social work 

TRAINING BY PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 

For tmant offlcers, and all engaged or Interested in the prevention and 
JUVENILE OELINQUENCV. 



For charity workers, friendly TUltora, managers and friends of charitable 
agencies In 

THE CAUSES AND RELIEF OF DEPENDENCY. 

Conducted by Sherman C. KIngaley, Chicago Relief and Aid Society and EmoM 

P. Bicknelt, Chicago Buroau of Charltlea. 

Mondays, 4:30 p. m., January 7 — March 26, at 61 La Sallo St. 

For all Interested In the bettering Industrial relatlonsblpa and condlUons' 

In factories and Btores, organizations of emplorers and employee. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Conducted by Graham Taylor. 

Tuetdayi, 8 p. m., January 8 — March 26, at Chicago Commons, Grand Avenue 

and Morgan Street. 

For further Informatton address 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE 07 SOCIAL SCIENCE 

GKAHAH TAYLOR, Urcctor 

180 GnBd Avenue CUca^ 
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JjTenll* Court: F. U. ToM, SaD FrudKO, ^ ™ 

Ucretunti' AMoetttloo ; Hotl. C. D. Wllbcr, OHIO. 
Lo> Angeles, JodKe JDTenllc Court 

Hon. A. H. Adams, ClOTCluid, Judg* Jarenlle 

COLORADO. Court i Hou. John A. C»iawell, ClDdnuH, 

Hod. B. B. LIndsej, Dcnrer, JuOga JuTsnlle judge JutoiIIi Court. 



DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA. 



ORBOON. 



WASHIMOTOH. 



WISCONSIN. 
Hod. N. B. Neelen, Milwaukee, Judge Jurenll* 



Bon. A. L. Ehraier, Portland, Judge JuTi&lIe 
Zed HetKl Copp, WaahlnftoD, Frobatloo OO- q„^^ 

1LU»0111 P.K1,BII.VAB1A. 

Hon. Jallw W. Uack, Judge Jurentle Conrt hod. F. A. Bregr. Pblladelpbla, Judge JnT» 

of Chleaxo; Dr. B. H. Hart. Chicago, Bupt. nlle Court. 
CblMren'a Home and Aid fiocletr: B. F. Blek- 
Dcll, Chicago, SupL Bureau of ChariUH; Hon. 
O. W. Unrrari Bprlngfleld, Judge Jurenlle g^^ ^ w_ Ftater, Seattle, Judge JuTenlla 

INDIAHA. 
Hob Oea W. Btubbi. Indianapolis. Judge 
JuTCDlle Court 

, EBMTUCET. 
Hon. Chae. A. Wilson, Judga o( Juvenile 
Court, Louisville. 

Oeotge L. 8«bon, Supt Children's Home So- 
det; ol Kestuckj. 

LODIfilANA. 



UAETLAND. 
Hon. Charles W. Beutster, Baltimore, Judge 
jDTtmlle Court 

MICHIGAN. 
James F. Hill, Detroit, Sodetj for Prerentlon 
ot CroeltT to Children. , „ 

\!' Send lor our Nen Illustrated Booklet, 
HI8SODBI. (A "MonejlD Banauae." UteLl» bow and where 



W. H. McClaIn, St Louis, Supt Provident 
Association; Hon. Benr; L. McCune, Kausu 



at;. Judge Juvenile Court; W. C Johnson. f~^ BANANA ACREAGE 
Kansas City. Chief Probation Offlcer. ^ FREE tO EVCry InVCStOf 



MINNESOTA. 



Outrldge, Bt Paul, Sec Assodated 

; Edwin D. Solenberger, UloneapoUs. \5 and^mlrkeTthe'^'anuoai' toV you*" Yo"1S 
Hansger Assotlated Charities. " _......_...._ -n. ^ 

NEBRASKA. 

t jDvenlle Court, 



NEW JERSEY. 
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Hugh F. Foi, Plalnfleld. Prea. Board of Chll- Of AMERICAN-HONDURAS CO. 
- en's Ouardlans; Mrs. B. B. Williamson, Bllia- gi ^^ Broadwaj, Now York 

tb. State Board ot Children's QuardlUis. ^ ^ ^ bAKEK. CWcw Agent, 

\a Marquette Building. 



Illinois Central R.R. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NES. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
CVANSVILLC, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



ErnCIENTLY 
SERVES 
» AVAST 
TERRITORY 

by tbroash serrlce Ed and 
from theiollowlag cltlei: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOTSPRINGS,ARK, 
LOUISVILLE. KV. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JAClSONVILLE, FU 



AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CoDDOctloDB ftt &t>OTe temiiiiali tor ths 

E*ST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 

rulandHwidKnM[r Equlppwl Slurn-HaaUd 



Fwtloalars of sgento of tbe Dlinola Oeobsl 



METROPOLITAN 

FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ornalscd, Offiurcd ud OwHd hj ruldaitU 
nffliUcltr. Itahutd, thvcfora, ncrtv* th* 
CBcaarasanut ol (ha lugrlni paUlc Of 

statbmbnt dec. at, tVOS: 

CASH CAPITAL - • 100,000.00 



NET SURPLUA 

TOTAL ASSETS - 

Offlewa: 



t7.«i 



7^V-J'- f'e'W, Pi—- of KtehT BrewluOo. 

U. J NasbUn, ol JohD Nachtan A Co. 

Z. P. BroMOKa, of BroaaaBD * Co., Board of 

Bdwan) CInir, iDinraiica, New York CItr. 
Jaaaa I. Nuhtan, ol John NashMa A ^. 
F»d1i B. muard, Bee. andTraaa. of WlUard 

BoBi A Ball Co. 
Pater Fortnna, Praa.of Fartaaa Broa. Brew- 

tncCo. 
H. W. Karwln, CapltaUit, 
Bnnna U. Kaelay. Sac l>aaa. Kfltj Braw. 



JOHN NAOHTBN & COMPANY 

acMvral Muugers, 159 L«S«II« St. 

Tal. 1199 Cantral AataiMUc 419B 



The 

Pioneer 

Limited 



Is the preferred train between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Leaves Union Passenger 
Station, Chicago, 6:30 p. m. daily, via the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

R^woy 

Arrives Union Station, St. Paul, 7:25 a. m., 
and Minneapolis, 8 a. m. Other trains for 
the Twin Cities at 9 a. m. and 10:30 p. m., 
daily. 

"Longer, higher and wider berths" 

F. A. MILLKK 

Cancrol PuMogor Agant 

CMCACO 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neslected, Oepmdent or Delinquent Children 

To Help Establish Juvenile Courts ' 

Adoption, Transportatloa and Cases for Hospitals 

"All caaM ualaleil. re(ArdlcM ol race, color or crMd" 

SUMMARY, SEVENTEEN YEARS— I8S8-I906 

Ohildren M^ted .. = ...... 1B.4M 
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Please Note I 



The objeot of Ths Jotemii.b Ooubt Reoord is to dia- 
Mminate the principlea of the javenile Court throughout 
the United States, and, in fact, the entire world. 

Wlien the Juvenile Court was Bnt established the soci- 
ologiatB of the entire ooontrr stood by watching anzioosl^ 
the ontoome of this new departure in child-saving methods. 
It WH roalized that a medium waa needed whereby the re- 
anlta accomplished by. the Juvenile Court might be aet 
forth in an intelligent manner. The JnVKKiLK Oookt 
Rboobd stepped into the breaoli and has devoted its pages 
exolnsively to news of the varions juvenile courtc. As a re- 
sult of the publicity thus given to the foundation priucipUe 
and routine work of the Oook Oounty Juvenile Court otuer 
States have passed juvenile court laws, and faUls are being 
prepared in nearly every State in the Union to be pre- 
sented at the next seasions of the Legislatures ol the 
various Statea providing for similar legislatlOD. 
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Juvenile Court Notes 

BirfTalo, N. Y. 

'ine new Juvenile Detention Home at 
13 PailE street, has been In operation 
since Uie let of Frtiruarr and bo tar 
has i»OTen a succwa During the^ flrat 
week It cared for about twenty <Z0) 
prlaonera; tlins relieving the police of 
oonflnlng children In the EtaticHi house. 
This Detention Home will be a great 
help to Judge Murphy- 
Tampa, Fla. 
JUVENILE COURT AT TAMPA. 

Tampa, Fla. — The Juvenile Court idea 
has taken definite and organic shape 
here, the mayor of Tampa, the municipal 
and Criminal Court Judges co-operating, 
and twelve probation officers elected to 
deal with white Juvenile oFFenders and 
equal number colored persons for negro 
children. Governor Broward was a1^ 
ashed to recommend favorable legisla- 
tion. 

Evanavllla, Ind. 
"I am firm In my beliefs that Evans- 
vlUe should have a dally bearing of all 
Juvenile cases. GvansvUle Is very de- 
ficient In its legal mechanisms to save 
the soul carnage which Is broufAt to 
light every day and the only way In my 
oplnliu to remedy tbis tar-reachlng evil 
Is tlie establishment of a Juvenile Court 
in Svansvllle." 

Salem, Oregon. 
Saiepi, Ore. — Juvenile Courts will be 
extended from Multnomab County to 
other coointleB and county Judges will .be 
made presiding officers, according to a 
bill of Senator Beach, of Multnomah 
County, passed by the Senate recently. 
The bill was presented at the instance of 
Judge Frazer, of Portland. It author- 
izes the appointment in Mnltnmnali of 
one probation officer at tlSO a montb, 
three deputies at tlOO a moDth, a mas- 
ter Of the Detention Home at tl2G a 
month, and a matron at ISO; a clerk of 
Uie Jnvenlle Court at 186 and a deputy 
district attorney at IIOO. 



Rob*— Tbr*« Yaara Old 

The bill authorizes the erection in 
Multnomah County of a detention home 
at Montavllla, on land donated for tba 
purpose. The bill extends largely the 
powers of the Juvenile Court and raises 
the age of offenders subject to its Juris- 
diction from 16 to 18 years. 

Columbus, O. 
JUVENILE COURT REPORT. 

Miss Jessie M. Keys, chief probation 
officer, made her report Thursday of the 
work done In the Juvenile Court for the 
month of January. There were 43 cases 
during the month, of which 36 were de- 
linquents, four truants, an exceedingly 
small number, and six dependents. One 
more than twice as many hoys faced 
Judge Black as there were girls, ani 
three adults were also cited Into court. 

Five boys were sent to the Lancaster 
reformatory and two girls were com- 
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mitted to the convent of the Good Shep- 
herd. Eleven cases were sentenced and 
the sentence suspended, 16 were placed 
on probation, 10 cases were dismissed 
and four were arraigned for violating 
the terms of their probation. 

Another feature of the report shows 
that work was found for two adults, 
three girls and seven boys. H(»nes 
were provided for two girls and four 
boys. Forty-six cases in all were settled 
out of court 



The new policy is a part of the system 
used at Warrensville fftnn* 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW JUVENILE ASSOCIATION. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Secretary of State fior the 
Brooklyn Juvenile Probaticoi Association, 
an organization that is the direct ouc- 
oome of the work of the Children's Court 
and of the interest taken in this work by. 
a number of prominent philanthropises 
of the borough. 

The officers are: Robert J. Wilkin, 
Judge of the Children's Court, president; 
the Rev. WSlliam Sheafe Chase, the Rev. 
William J. White and Bdwvird C. Blum, 
vice-presidents; Frank L. Townsend, of 
the Broklyn Trust Company, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, secretary. 



ChlcagOp III. 

At a meeting of the Cook County 
Child-Saving Legislative League In the 
Juvenile Court a committee consisting 
of. Judge Charles O. Neely, chairman; 
Judge Carpenter, Judge Tuthill, T. E. 
Hurley, William O. Lamonte, Harry 
Fisher, Father SOepz, H. H. Hart, W. L. 
Bamett and John J. McManeman was 
appointed to consider amendments to 
the Juvenile Court act Jailer Whitman 
was appc^nted chairman of a committee 
on legislation against cigarette selling 
and smoking. W. .L. Bodlne was named 
chairman of a committee on school at- 
tendance. 



Cleveland, O. 

Judge Adams and Chief Probation Of- 
ficer Lewis have given up the idea of 
trying to reform boys and girls by try- 
ing to send them to State Reformatories; 
instead parents will be compelled to pro- 
vide good homes in good parts of the 
city. 

Parents of unruly children will get the 
first chance to ta^e care of them the 
right way. Judge Adams and Chief 
Probation Officer Lewis will order cer- 
tain changes in the households, and 
families may be ordered to move to bet- 
ter parts of the city. If parents fall to 
carry out the orders the children will be 
taken from them and sent to other 
homes. 



Cleveland, O. 
A BOYS' FARM. 

The Cleveland City Boys' Farm affords 
an illustration of a method of juvenile 
reform from which its projectors hope to 
realize .vast results. It is not exactly a 
new idea, but it is none the less inter- 
esting and has enough in the features of 
its administration in this case out of 
common with other experiments, of the 
kind which have failed, to justify a sus- 
pension of judgment, at least 

The farm, which is an hour's ride by 
trolley from the heart of Cleveland, con- 
sists of 283 acres, and with its buildings 
and equipment represents an outlay of 
170,000. The buildings comprise seven 
cottages, four bams, an engine house, 
carpenter shop, bakery, laundry and 
gymnasium. There are also water works, 
a sewer system and an electric plant 

At present there are about 100 boys at 
this farm who have been received from 
the Juvenile Court. This court, under 
the laws of Ohio, has jurisdiction over 
all delinquent neglected children under 
the age of 16. By a delinquent is meant 
any child who violates a law of the state 
or city. There are exceptional cases 
among delinquents which require more 
rigid restrictions than those of the farm, 
and they go to the state reformatory.. 
The majority of erring youths, however, 
have been found to respond to the influ- 
ences of the farm and of those who have 
the work In charge. The bosrs live in 
cottages, fifteen composing a family and 
each cottage being presided over by a 
master and a matron. 

The constant need of work on a farm 
of 283 acres in all its departments, in- 
cluding the keeping of buildings in re- 
pair, gives the boys plenty of oppor- 
tunity to make themselves useful. They 
go to school in the mornings and the 
younger boys go both f<M-enoon and after- 
noon, and they all have plenty of time 
for play, but aside from these activities 
they get practical instnictlon in c|ai>en- 
try, kitchen work and farming. 

'The boys are committed to the farm 
by the Juvenile Court on an Indetermin- 
ate sentence. As soon as one arrives 
the head master of the institution tells 
the boy the past is gone and to try to 
forget it and work for the future. ''We 
do not allow the boys to speak of their 
past troubles," the master is quoted as 
saying/ "and do not treat them as bad 
boys, for they are not bad at heart. They 
quickly respond to a word of love." 

An institution thus founded on prin- 
ciples of gentleness and kind treatment 
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very well may accomplish mach where 
harsher^ methods would fail. If the 
Cleyelaad City Boys' farm does not 
grow and flourish and finally have to its 
credit the turning from error to right of 
thousands of youngsters "more sinned 
against than sinning" the failure will 
have to be charged to defects of admin- 
istration rather than to lack of material 
and a conception for its employm^it 



JUDGE MACK 8AY8 HOUSING OF DE- 
LINQUENTS SHOULD CEASeT 

Denouncing the system of herding bad 
boys together in one building, Judge 
Julian W. Mack of the Juvenile Court in 
an address before the Iroquois Club ad- 
vocated the abolishment of the John 
Worthy School. 

fie declared all schools for delinquents 
in which the boys are housed under the 
same roof have seen their day and urged 
his hearers to work for the erection of 
a large and thoroughly, modem farm 
school for delinquents, far removed from 
the city. Judge Mack said that a huge 
school for delinquents, btdlt in the coun- 
try on the cottage plan, would come 
nearer to solving the problem of making 
citizens of incorrigible lads than any- 
thing else. 

He advocated the erection of such a 
school by the city, at an estimated cost 
of $500,000, saying the movement in this 
direction should be begun at once in or- 
der that the abandonment of the John 
Worthy Schol may be brought about as 
soon as possible. He said there is abso- 
lute- need in Chicago for a school of this 
type, sufficient to accommodate, in cot- 
tages, from 300 to 400 boys. He said the 
expenditure of the money needed would 
prove to be economy in the end, as it 
would result In the making of useful citi- 
zens out of scores of boys who never can 
be "reformed" in institutions of the 
John Worthy School type. 

Arraigns Plan, Not School. 

In the arraignment of the John Wor- 
thy School Judge Mack held the officials 
of the school entirely blameless for con- • 
ditions existing there. 

"The John ^Worthy School," he said, 
"is totally inadequate for the care of the 
large number of boys who must be sent 
to a school for delinquents. The school 
Is overcrowded. The boys are housed 
in one building. The younger boys are 
compelled to associate with the older 
ones. The Worthy School should be 
abandoned, and the city should build in 
the country a large school on th^ cot- 
tage plan for delinquents. 

"An institution of this type comes as 
near as possible to giving the boy home 
life. The lads of dlfFerent ages are 



housed In small groups in simply con- 
structed, simply furnished cottages in 
charge of a matron. The St Charles 
School is of this type, but its caj>acity 
is not great enough. Cook County needs 
a school for 300 of 400 boys." 

Others Urge School Farm. 

Chief Probation Officer Henry W. 
Thurston also advocated the plan urged 
by Judge Mack. 

"Cook County," he said, "is allowed to 
send to St. Charles only 40 per cent of 
its total membetrship, and so if the 
school were large enough to accommo-. 
date 1,000 boys it would not be of suf- 
ficient capacity to house the wards of the 
Juvenile Court" 

During the day Judge George A. Car- 
penter and T. D. Hurley indorsed the 
plan of Judge Mack* 



Washington, D. 0. 

In a communicaticm to Senator Dolll- 
ver> chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Dducation and Labor, the commis- 
sioners yesterday reooihmended that the 
bill regulating the employment of child 
labor in the District of Columbia be so 
amended as to give the Juvenile Court 
Jurisdiction in all cases arising under the 
act 

The following reasons as to why this 
action should be taken are given in a let- 
ter by Judge William H. De Lacy, of the 
Juvenile Court: 

"That this court has been established 
to save the children to themselves and 
consequently to the community, and mat- 
ters aifectlng child life would seem, 
therefore, to be more properly cognizable, 
here. 

"This court, in order to do Its com- 
plete work, should be charged with all 
criminal and quasi criminal Jurisdiction 
In matters occurring in the domestic re- 
lations of parent and child, guardian and 
ward, and master and servant where the 
latter is a minor. 

"The child labor sought to be pre- 
vented by the proposed bill has been 
shown to lea4 to arrested development 
physically, mentally, and morally, and, 
therefore, has a tendency to determine 
the child toward violation of law and a 
life of crime which, again, this court has 
been . established to prevent as far as 
possible. 

The proceedings in this court, exper- 
ience has shown, are calculated to bring 
to light the conditions to be forbidden 
by the proposed law. Here Inquiry is 
made into the family life, and the ante- 
cedents of the child, with a view to the 
prescription of the proper correction 
rather than punishment for the ofFense 
committed." 
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California. 
FOR THE JUVENILE COURT. 

Senate bill number 443 now before the 
Legislature of California seems one 
which should be passed without hesita- 
tion. The bill has been introduced by 
Senator Nelson of San Francisco, appar- 
ently at the suggestion of Paul Cowles, 
the chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of San Francisco. It is an act to 
amend certain sections of an existing 
'statute defining and providing for the 
control, protection and treatihent of de- 
pendent and delinquent children. 

This bill provides for the appointment 
of probation officers in the cities and 
communities all over the state and for 
the pasrment of ^ust salaries out of the 
public funds. Due safeguards are placed 
around the act as to the selection of 
these probation officers. Here is the 
main point. A probation officer who 
seeks his place for the salary is not a fit 
person for the office. Heretofore these 
probation officers have depended for 
their support upon contributions on the 
part of thoee interested in Juvenile re- 
form. This has been found to be un- 
certain. It is a fundamental principle 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and if the probation officer is faithful and 
capable he earns his salary better than 
the average public servant. It costs the 
taxpayers vastly less to reform a jrouth- 
ful delinquent than it does to take care 
of and perhaps hang a hardened adult 
criminal. It will be one of the most 
economical things done in the state for 
years if qualified men and women can 
be picked in the different communities to 
take up this work and perform the duties 
properly. It will require men of pe- 
culiar aptitude, and women too. Their 
hearts must be in the work, they must 
set in motion that delicate mechanism 
which forms the mental, emotional and 
moral life of the human being in the^ 
earliest stages of development A firm, 
gentle guiding hand directed by a sym- 
pathetic heart and brain where wisdom 
has been duly evolved through experience 
are necessary to perform this work pro 
erly. 



Texas. 



FOR JUVENILE COURTS. 

Senator Green's delinquent child bill 
for the establishment of Juvenile courts 
to try children who are incorrigible and 
show vicious tendencies has been favor- 
ably reported from committee and will 
no doubt be speedily passed by the 
Legislature, says the "San Antonio Ex- 
press." 

No measure has been endorsed by 
more varied interests in this State. The 



Federated Women's Clubs • two yealrs 
ago made a gallant fight for a similar 
measure, and have endorsed the plan put 
forward by Senator Green. It has als^ 
been endorsed by the County Judge's As- 
sociation. by the County and District At- 
torneys' Association, and by the Sheriflis' 
AssodatioQ. These last named bodies 
have certainly the widest experience in 
dealing with youthful offenders and are 
in a position to speak with authority. 

Texas can no longer afford to lag be- 
hind in the useful work of saving 
neglected and delinquent children from 
vicious and immoral influences. The 
system to be inaugurated by Senator 
Green's bill imposes no additional ex- 
pense upcMi the State, as the present 
machinery of officers can carry it out. 
It simply divides the functions and altera 
the metiiods of handling so as to sepa- 
rate the youthful offenders from hard- 
ened criminals, both in imprisonment 
and in the methods of trial and punish- 
ment. 

The only new officers are the proba- 
tion officers and it is believed that the 
bulk of this 'work will be done by char- 
itable people engaged in 'the work of up- 
lifting those lacking opportunities and 
advantages. Later on it may be desir- 
able to establish reformatories or train- 
ing schools. Such institutions will no 
doubt be established by private gifts, 
but at first the work can be carried on 
without them. 



Toledo, O. 
THE EVIL AND THE CAUSE. 

The 'Juvenile Court should be backed 
by public opinion in its present crusade 
against those who have been luring 
young girls to destruction. The cases 
that have already come into court reveal 
a depravity that is shocking and reflect 
grievously on those officials who have 
been blind to existing conditions. 

There are two ways of breaking up the 
practice and both should be invoked, 
says the •'Blade." When men discover 
that they cannot violate every principle 
of honor and decency without exposure 
and probable punishment they will be 
less likely to Invite a risk. And when 
the authorities. In whom the power is 
vested, close the iniquitous wine room 
and shut the doors of those places that 
have encouraged the practices com- 
plained of, the moral atmosphere of the 
city will be In a measure purified. 

But the court will fall short of a per- 
fect reformation If It falls to take heed 
of the parents. The mother who does 
not know what her dsAighter is doing, 
and cares not. should be severely dis- 
ciplined. The father who is Indifferent 
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to his son's liabits, and Who neglects to 
guide the footsteps of his offspring in 
the right path, should be made to under- 
stand that society does not approve of 
his derelict;ion. Fifty per cent or i>er- 
haps more of the present day immorali- 
ties can be traced directly to the grow- 
ing indifference on the part of parents, 
and unless the reformers can change the 
current and revive the natural instincts 
which should predominate in fathers and 
mothers, we fear that a permanent check 
on the prevailing tendencies is impos- 
sible. When the Juvenile Courts of the 
country hold the parent primarily respon- 
sible and begin at the root of the evil, 
there is hope for future generations. 



Nashville, Tenn. 

The Juvenile offenders' law did not 
purport to entirely exculpate the Juvenile 
offender and render him wholly unac- 
countable for his misdemeanors which 
had theretofore been punishable by im- 
prisonment or fine, or both, but it sub- 
stituted a new restraint and place of 
detention for old penitentiary or work- 
house penalties. 

Now when the law came from the last 
Legislature it was made to apply to only 
four counties in the state; it provided no 
place of detention, no appropriation to 
carry its provisions into effect, and no 
machinery nor ofScials to execute its di- 
rectlcms. 

Therefore, the law was invalid for 
two reasons: 

First, under its provisions boys in the 
foyr largest counties were punished with 
diiferent penalties from boys in all the 
rest of the state who had committed the 
same offenses. This alone made it un- 
constitutional. Offenders of a particular 
class must be liable throughout the 
whole state to the same punishment. 
The enforcement or non-enforcement of 
this liability is left to each county 
through its proper Judicial machinery. 

Second, in that it provided for no place 
of detention, no appropriation, nor effect- 
ive machinery. It was like a watch 
case with only the case and dial, but 
without works — there was nothing to 
start it, nothing to keep it going. 

Inasmuch as it did not undertake to 
render the Juvenile offender wholly un- 
accountable, but only to provide substi- 
tuted restraints and punishment, and yet 
did not provide either place or means of 
these substituted restraints, it failed of 
its own emptiness. 

Failure though it was, it aroused the 
interest of the courts; especially has a 
criminal judge pointed out the crying 
need of the law as originally drafted and 
deplored his inability to execute it in 



its mutilated unconstitutional condition 
presented to us by the Senate of the 
late Legislature. 

The Juvenile Court laws as originally 
drawn were perfectly valid and will be 
presented again to the Legislature. 

JUSTICE. 

Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 7. 



Toledo, O. 

JUDGE MERRILL OF JUVENILE 
COURT SENDS LETTER TO COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS URGING THE NE- 
CESSITY OF A PLACE WHERE DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN CAN BE 
HELD. 

The Juvenile Court wants a detention 
place for bad boys and girls. They do 
not want to commit them to the county 
Jail or Lagrange street police station 
where they are surrounded by the 
"prison" atmosphere which the court 
seeks to eliminate ftom the work of re- 
forming juveniles. 

Under the present necessary policy of 
the court juveniles are probated to their 
parents and in a large measure the work 
of correcting them is hindered and de- 
layed because there is a lack of co- 
operation, at home. 

The homeless are sent to the Chil- 
dren's home, the incorrigible ones to 
Lancaster or Delaware, but the court 
wants a place for the vast number who 
must be held pending trial or who have 
homes and are not candidates for the 
reform schools but who need a little re- 
pression. 

The following letter was sent by Judge 
Merrill to the county commissioners 
Thursday afternoon. The commission- 
ers have the matter under consideration 
and promise to act speedily: 

"To the Board of County Commissioners, 

Lucas County, Ohio. 

"Gentlemen: The Juvenile work has 
grown to such proportoins that it be- 
comes absolutely necessary for Lucas 
County to have, a detention home and I 
now make this request of you, that you 
procure for the Juvenile work a suitable 
place for detaining unfortunate Juvenile 
delinquents. 

"I would make the suggestion that it 
be in the western part of the city or 
rather outside of the central part. 

"The work has multiplied to this pro- 
portion; from the first day of January, 

1906, to the first day of February, 1906. 
the records show there were seventeen 
(17) delinquent cases in the Juvenile 
Court; while from the first day of Jan- 
uary. 1907 to the first day of February, 

1907, the records show there were sev- 
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enty-oae (Tlj cases In the JuTenlle 
Court, 

"We earneBly ask jou to grant thtB 
regueaL Yours truly, 

"H. A. UEHRILL, Judge." 



GIVES CHARITY $6,000,000. 

WILL OF JOHN A. CREIQHTON IS 
FILED FOR PROBATE AT OMAHA. 

University Founded for Brother Receive* 

Largeit Amount, Estimated at $3,000,- 

000 — Other Inatltutloni of Learning and 

Charity Are Bequeathed «n Equal Sum 

— Relatlvea and Servant* Left Large 

Proportion of Estate. 

Omaba, Neb., Feb 18.— By the tarma ol 

the win ot the late John A. Crelghton, 

which was filed for probata today, it la 

estimated that Crelghton university wtU 

receive an endowment of 13,000,000 and 

that a sum nearly as large will go to 

other institutions. 

The value of the estate has been esti- 
mated at from 47.000,000 to tlO.000,000. 
The will provideB specific bequests of 
11,160,000, ot which t2GO,O0O goes to rela- 
tives and servants and the remainder to 
charity. A clause provides that all that 
la left alter these apeclDc bequeats have 
been satisfied shall be distributed among: 
the beneficiaries named In the propor- 
tions which their specific bequests bear 
to the whole amount. The figures named 
are: 
Crelghton university endowment 

fund (500,000 

St Joseph's hospital 200,000 

Uttle Sisters ot the Poor 60,000 

Executors and to found a home 

for poor working glrla 60,000 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd.. 50,000 

Sisters ot the Poor Clare G,000 

Nephews and nieces 200,000 

John A. Shenck, brother-in-law.. 26,000 
John Daugherty, grand nephew. 15,003 

Housekeeper 10,000 

School Mia "Only Child." 
The other relatives, who whre engaged 
tor years In litigation with the deceaaed, 
are not remembered In the will. 

Father Dowllng. president ot Crelgh- 
ton university, said tonight: 

"The university always has held the 
first place In Mr. Crelght<m'B affections. 
He was accustomed to call It his only 
child. He frequently said the Institu- 
tion was only In Ita Infancy, and that It 
would need additional outlays tor proper 
development. 



"He was especially Interested In the 
'college,' which is the free department 
or faculty of arts, eatablished by his 
brother Edward, and, to place thla on an 
absolutely safe foundation, he built and 
donated, last tall, two large business 
blocks as an additional endowmeuL 

"Thta last bequest provide for other 
existing departments, and for others yet 
to be eatablished. We already nave 
made plans for the erection of a new 
pharmacy department, which 1b now 
housed with the dental department, 
crowding both of them." 

wpen to Boya of Alt Creeds. 

Crelghton university already ranka as 
one of two or three of the largest Rom- 
an Catholic Inatltutlona of higher learn- 
ing in the country. Its teaching staff 
numbers about ISO and the atudenta over 
SOO. The Inatructors are members of the 
Society of Jesua, who receive no pay for 
their Hervlces. 

All departments of the university are 
open to boys of alt creeds without dis- 
crimination, and the college of arts Is 
entirely tree. 

It was founded by John A. Crelghton, 
as executor for his brother, EUward, In 
1879. 
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The Juvenile Court of Madison 
County, Indiana 



ANNIE L. DE WEESE 



The Pictures of Children in this Article are of , 

Children Placed in Homes in Indiana 

by Annie L. De Weese 



Anal* L. D* Waa 

Tbe Juvenile Court taw waa eatab- 
llBhed March 23Td. 1903. and the work 
waa begun in Maioiaon county ahortly 
afterwards. The probation work was 
done by the Secretary of the Aaaoclated 
Ctarlliea, which waa entirely voluntary 
on her part, because of her great in Inte"- 
eat In the work, until Judge McClure 
made the regular appointment of Mrs. 
Annie Ll De WeeBe on the 12th dayt ot 
July. 1904. But the work was alow In 
getting atarted rigbt, as yon could hear 
ot chlldren'a cases being tried all over 
tbe county by the old method In Spire 
and Police Courts. This, however, was 
soon eliminated by proper official notice 
being aent by the Clerk of the Circuit 
Oourt to all of the lesser Courts of the 
county. 

Madlaon county. In the center of the 
gaa belt, has twenty-two towns varying 
from hamlets of flfty people to Pendle- 
ton, 3,000; Summitvllle, 3,000; Alexar.- 
dria, 6,000; Blwood, 1E,000; Anderson. 
30,000, amounting In all to 90,000 Inhab- 
itants. Peculiar conditions exist In this 
IMrt of Indiana because of tbe fact of 
tbe. gaa boom. Innumerable glass fac- 
tories started and a great many for- 
elguera came here— the roving glasH 
workers of Pennsylvania ana Ohio an-1 
tnany. manjr of the poor white trash of 
the south came here oa reading the 
glowing accounts of the wonderful proii- 
perity oxlaUng here. The gas for fac- 
tories has played out and most of the 
glass factories moved on westward, but 
did not take the ritt-raft element with 
it This element Joined with the resi- 
dent delinquents has made much work 
for the Criminal Courts. 

Judge John P. McClure being tbe 
Circuit Court Judge became the Juvenile 
Court Judge, according to the Indiana 
law. No more flttini; man could preside 
over the Interests of wayward boys and 
girls. After a thorough college educa- 
tion he entered and graduated from law 
school, he became sufierln ten dent of the 
public schools In Anderson: then the 
mayor for three terms and Is roundtnc 



out twelve years on the Circuit Court 
bench. He is a thorough student of hu- 
man nature and his work stands without 
peer In this county. Therefore, his 
decisions are In the best Intereels of 
the children. Nothing escapes his notice 
and the greatest elasticity la used to 
bring ont all tbe points of delinquency 
which lead up to tbe charge being filed 



Hon. John P. McClur*. 

Judaa MadUon County, Indiana. 

JuT«alla Court 

against the child. The discretion allowed 
the Judge is very broad. Much broader 
than In any other Court, because of the 
endless diversity In child nature, home 
Burroundlngs and other conditions affect- 
ing children. This Court having the 
same Idea which prevails throughout thf 
laud that "the Juvenile Court was es- 
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tablisbed for tbe reformation, not tbi 
punishmeDt of deltnqnent children." In 
fact, the Probation Officer has the above 
quotation on her card that she bands to 
a distressed parent on entering tbe 
home on a tour of InTeatlgatlon and also 
the little quotation Ib found on the card 
"not punlahment, but a friend." 

Owing to the fact of the wide-awake 
methods used In this community, the 
people were ready to c<H>perate with 
the Juvenile Court from the start and 
' had the backing of tbe newspapers at 
all times. Tbe newspapers have assist- 
ed greatly In not publishing any more 
than could be possibly helped on tbe 
cases of children put on probation. All 
agreeing that if the child does reform 
the less put In cold type the better for 
the child's future life and owing to this 
fact some wonderful reformations have 
taken place here. Physicians co-operate 
In all medical examinations free of 
charge. We have the volunteer Pro- 
bation Ofilcers, wbo become more and 
more Interested in their Individual cases. 
I will cite a few of our Intsresting caseH: 
During fair week, two years ago, the 
Sheriff sent for Mrs. DeWeese and she 
found three girls In the jail, all gaily 
dressed, but completely crushed over tbe 
fact of being behind the bars. They 
were of one age — sliteen. When the 
cases were Investigated It was thought 
that two needed tbe education and 
training of t&e Indiana Schocd tor Girls, 



but the case of Qrace was considered 
. bopefni. Her story was pitiful. Her 
mother died when she was two and a 
neglectful father permitted an eleven 
year old sister to raise ber. When these 
Eirls became old enough to be regular 
housekeepers for their father, he mar- 
ried. The old, old story of a stepmother 
driving the girls away from home. Grace 
became a mother at the age of fourteen, 
and on the day tbe Probation Officer 
first saw ber there was a charge stand- 
ing against her for immorality. After 
a conference between the Judge and 
Probation Officer, It was decided to per- 
mit her to go out to the Orphans' J^ome 
until a borne was secured for her. She 
waa a handy, quick' worker and was not 
long in being well placed and well liked. 
Brave Christian friends rallied to tba 
support of the ProbatI<m Officer and 
Qrace is now a member of the church 
a well dreaeed, quiet, modest girl and ■ 
any Sunday she can t>e seen as one of 
the earnest workers in the young peo- 
pAe's meeting. She (s a beautiful singer 
and often takes solo parts In their meet- 
ings. Need I say, her past is not held 
against her and she Is Imown to have 
led an absolute moral life from the 
day she fell Into the hands of the Juv- 
enile Court. 
Another instance is Opal, wbo came 



^ bsr daa*rl*d by hla fathar bafore ha 
wK» born and bv bla motbkr whan ■ 
yaar aid. H« la naw the patlad dar- 
Itag In a Iravallnflmaii'a heaD* 
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to tbe Court at the age ot fourteen on 
n Mrlons charge — all caused, as the girl 
stated, by what she had observed In her 
mother's life. She was temporarilr 
placed In the care of ber father's sister. 
Several /ears ago she bad spent some 
little time In the home of one ol the 
wealthiest and best known farm homee 
In the community, but owing to her 
mother's continued interference this 
heme was cloeed to her at that time. 
Since she has come under the care of 
the Court the wife of this farmer— a 
sweet, amiable, reflaed and educated 
woman— has had a severe sick spell of 
nerroua trouble and since her recover)' 
her heart went out to Opal In her necent 
trouble and the Court baa seen flt to 
place the child back In this home where 
she will be bo well mothered and lath- 
ered by these delightful people. May 
our hopes be realized that this loving 
friendship between the sick wtnian and 
the unfortunate girl will be everlasting 
and restore the elder wMnan to her nor- 
mal health and ralee up tn the girl am- 
bitions and correct Ideas of true living, 
such, nnfortunately, that ahe could never 
learn frMn her own mother. We have 
one case that puzzled the Court greatly, 
ot Arthur, who first came under the 
notice of the Court at the age of four- 
taen for petty forging, such as raising 
a flfty cent order to a dollar and fifty 
cent order and crudely changing the 
word "paid" on telegraph envelopes to 
"fifteen cents charges" when he was tt 
messenger boy. And when delivering 
1! weatber report to one of the large 



firms, picking up five dollars' worth ot 
stamps, also, stole several bibles else- 
where. 

Ud the Probation O Dicer's Investiga- 
tion in the home, she was surprised to 
find refined, cleanly people who seemed 
to he crushed to the weight ol their 
eon's wrong-dolng. Little by little, how- 
ever, Mte of the moat remarkable stories 
came out — how the mother knowing her 
son would pick up small articles at dif- 
ferent times, succeeded In getting him 
to acknowledge the theft of the stamps 
which he had brought home. They 
kneeled down and prayed until they 
considered the Lord bad forgiven the 
boy. but mother and scmi decided, how- 
ever, they would not return the stamps 
tor fear the boy would be found out. In 
the course of Ume it came to light thiit 
the grandfather had been a drayman In 
Cincinnati and hauled a great many 
empty boxes from the wholesale houses. 
Frequently, articles of value were left 
In these boxes hy careless clerks, but 
the grandfather had never seen fit to re- 
turn any of these articles to their owners, 
except a (26 watch at one time. Dur- 
ing his term of probation he again com- 
mitted the theft of carrying goods away 
In palcklug boxes at a store where he was 
delivery boy. In speaking of a rug that 



ThU Is th* child of a fathar who buna 
hlmaalf la aUht of hla wifa, which 
w«« IBO sraM a atrala Tor bar maa- 
talltr aod aha la now (ha tnmala of 
aa laaana aaTlun 
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Ellbt y»ra Old 



he had taken, on the Probation Officer 
aaklns him very auAAealj where he had 
taken the ruK> he said, "What rng, Mra. 
IDeWeeae"; but the Probation Officer 
Blmpl; looked at him and the boy then 
sold, "I took it home, but mother hasn't 
pbt it down yet." ThU bor vsa again 
pdt on probStlon and placed In a factory 
i^«re It ts hoped that the products of 
tUa place are too heavy for the boy to 
c4rr7 home and too unattractive for hie 
mother to use. I will leave it to all 
Workers In child saving agencies to Judge 
If the boy Is not encouraged In nie de- 
linquency by his grandfather's example 
and his mother's easy way of overlook- 
ing bis thefts. We have succeeded In 
getting an appropriation for a Detention 
Home in this county which will save 
the placing of the children In the Jail 
at any time and will he a sheltering arm 
to the child until a practical home is 
opened to help in his or her reforma- 
tton. We do not, however, want people 
to understand that we use the Jail for 
children only in extreme cases and 
where the children cannot be trusted to 
be returned to the Court by their parents 
at the time of their trial. In fact, the 
whole work here Is worked out on the 
principle that each child has the right 
to a practical rearing by the state when 
their parents are not capable of bring- 
ing their children to respectable and hon- 
onible manhood and womanhood. 

Mrs. Annie L. DeWeese, the Prooailon 
Officer of Madison county, came to the 
work after Ave years' experience In child 
placing, having placed over 200 children. 



She studied the probatioa system under 
Judge TuUtlll in Chicago and also under 
Judge Stubbs in Indlanapolla before com- 
ing to the work in Anderson. Her vast 
experience in child placing and her wide 
acquaintance throughout the state gained 
ttirough that work has enabled her to 
open some of the choicest homes for the 
Juvenile Court children that wero placed 
under her care to find homes for. 
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Brooklyn's Juvenile Probation Society 

Outsrowth of Experience of Judges and Officials in the Children's 

Coun— Its Purpose is to Aid and Reform Boys and 

Girls Who Might Drift Into Crime 



Oat of th« Chlldreo't Court has gtova 
the Brooklyn JavetUle ProbatlOD &saoci»- 
Uon, wblch promlseB, If Ita memben »r« 
Bncc«sstiil In carrying out their alma, to 
prove one of tbe moat potent Influencua 
for reform In this borongh, aaya tbe N«« 
York Herald. 

"tt Is wiser and leas expenalyo to savj 
cblldren than to punish criminals," la tire 
acoeptad atory of the asaoclatlon, and it 
la the members' purpose to assist and ex- 
tend Juvenile probation work by cooper- 
ating with the Children's Court, proba- 
tion offloers and correctional InstltntlODS, 
and for this reason the ofllce of Mrs. 
l^mla O. Bersen, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and Tolnnteer probatlonlst, has 
been located on an upper floor of the 
Children's Court build Ins, at No. 103 
Court street, making Instant communica- 
tion between tbe Court and the associa- 
tion possible. 

The officers of this new assodatlon, 
with the exception of tbe secretary, are 
men peculailly lltted for the work they 
bare assumed becaase of their relation- 
ship to charitable snd corrective work. 
Judge Robert J. Wllken, the president, 
has loBK been head of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to CbUdrea; thn 
B*T. Dr. WnUain J. White, vies prest- 



dent, atanda at the head of Catholic 
charities in Brooklyn; Hr. Edward C. 
Blum, vice president, is actively inter- 
ested In Hebrew charities and inadtu- 
tiona; the Rev. William Slieate Chase, 
vice president. Is IdeotlSed with Epls- 
oopal charities, and Mr. Prank L. Towns- 
end, of the Brooklyn Trust company, 
treasurer, has been for many years asso- 
ciated with the Church Charity F'ounda- 
tlon as treasurer. 

Charactar of the Work. 
In order to understand the character 
and beneScence of the work the mem- 
bers ot the association have undertaken 
a knowledge of the proceedings of tbe 
Children's Court Is illuminative. It is 
unlike any other court of Justice Id tbe 
city and resembles more nearly the home 
council chamber when one of tbe chil- 
dren has gone wrong; a court of mercy 
rather than a court of Justice. The wise 
Justices of the Conrt of Special Sesslonr, 
whose duty It Is to preside In turn over 
the Children's Conrt, realize that merci- 
ful treatment Is often more Just than 
cold mecbaiilcal Justice, which takes into 
account the offense only and not the 
oftender, and the sentence Is not that of 
'~lioa halt tfaned and 
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must suffer punishment," but that of the 
Redeemer, "Go and sin no mor e." 

"And after all," as Judge Wllken says, 
"very few of the offenses for which these 
children are brought Into court are 
crimes, although many if persisted in 
might lead to degeneration and crime, 
and what we wish to do is to save the 
offenders from the consequences of a 
repetition of their offenses. In th;, 
course of Justice none of us should see 
salvaticm, and we must save the chil* 
dren." 

So in cases where a boy or girl has 
played truant or broken a window or 
done something mischievous out of spite 
or disturbed the peace of the neighbor- 
hood the circumstances are carefully in- 
quired into and the judge reasons kind- 
ly with the youthful culprit, and after 
obtaining a promise of better behavior 
allows him to go home in the custody 
of his parents or friends. 

When the offense is really grave and a 
child has been brought into Court for 
stealing, incendiarism, Incorrigibility or 
misdemeanors of like seriousness a more 
careful investigation is made and the 
parents often come in for a more scath- 
ing rebuke than the offender, who» 
though still kindly admonished and rea- 
soned with, must be dealt with more 
severely, and longer or shorter terms in 
some corrective Institution are usually 
ordered. 

it is frequently brought to light in the 
investigations that parents are often 
largely to blame for their children's mis- 
conduct In the case of stealing, for in- 
stance, many a child Is literally forced to 
steal b^ unscrupulous fathers and moth- 
ers who drive them out to gather fuel." 
A few sticks of wood taken from \n 
front of a store when the proprietor is 
inside, a few lumps of coal lifted from 
the grocer's coal box when his back is 
turned, the snatching of loose boards or 
pickets from some one's fence, may not 
seem of so much account, but the chil- 
dren soon grow adept, and from that it 
is an easy'^tep to Uie theft of a bottle 
of milk or loaf of bread or bag of rolls 
in the early morning hours before people 
are up, and a consequent hardening of 
the child nature and a dulling of its 
sense of right and wrong, others, again, 
are led to steal not always because of 
poverty, but because unreasonably de- 
prived by penurious parents of the pen- 
nies that mean so much to a child and 
the attainment of the trifles so dear to 
every boy's or girl's heart. 

One of the probation officers of the 
Children's Court recently told of the 
case of a boy of seven whose parents 
were in despair because they could not 
break him of stealing. Hoping to fright- 



en him into being honest they brought 
him to the Children's Court, but the lad 
being too young to be sent away, the 
Judge talked to him for a time and then 
placed him in charge of the officer wno 
related the case and who made It her 
duty to visit the child's hcnne each week 
for the purpose of seeing how he was 
getting on and helping him to improve. 

He was a good child in every other 
way, «he said, but they simply couldn't 
^eep him from stealing. 

"'Tain't no use; he's Jess a common 
thief, an' I don't see how you're goins to 
do anything with him," walled his moth- 
er, "an' you Jess hadn't ought to waste, 
your time with him; but, oh, ma'am, I 
hope you don't think he's took it from 
anybody, 'cause both me and his pa 
is sure honest an' our hearts is jitst 
broke with hiuL" 

The probation officer knew the parents 
were honest, so she began a quiet study 
of the case, noting that it was always 
something to eat or pennies which he 
immediately spent for crackers or fruit 
or candy, that the child took, and never 
any of the pretty things that might nat- 
urally attract a child. She became con- 
vinced that the child was not a thief by 
nature, but that he was' either underfed 
or did not receive such food as would 
properly nourish and satisfy him and 
he simply could not resist the tempta- 
tion of taking what he knew would sat- 
isfy his cravings. She suggested to the 
mother to see a physician and act accord- 
ing to his advice. If there was nothing 
abnormal about the child's appetite 
which should be corrected by treatment 
the mother should cater to it. 

The mother acquiesced, with the result 
that the little lad's falls from grace are 
growing less and less frequent,^ and 
doubtless as he grows older and can be 
made to understand more clearly the 
nature of theft he will be entirely cured, 
whereas in time he might have been led 
to take other things and the fault would 
doutrtless become a settled habit. 

As to Orphan Children. 

Then many of the children who find 
their way into the Children's Court have 
no parents, but, left to shift for them- 
selves, have contracted habits which if 
uncorrected will result in bad charac- 
ters. There is another class, those who 
have been brought up in institutions 
where they have had no opportunity to 
become familiar with the conditions of 
life in the world, and, released from the 
protection of the institutions, they are 
wholly unfitted to meet the trials and 
pitfalls that await them. 

What children both of this and the 
classes before mentioned need more tlum 
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Justice, more tban mercj. la a [rlend; to subscribe |2& aanually to the funds 

some one to watcb over them, to point of the association; associate members, 

out the war to them, to find homes tor who are also unable to give active ser^ 

them with good pecqjie; to secure poel- vice, but pay tlO annually Into the fund, 

tlons for them wtaeu ther are old enough and the active members, whose election 

to work; to provide suitable clothing for tee and annual dues amount to $1, but 

them; to obtain desirable emplojrment— who visit the Court whenever possible 

for there Is no denTlng that appearance and not only receive the children given 

with a boy or girl fosters their self-re- Into their protectlov by the presiding 

sped and goes a long way towajd gain- Judge, but Investigate Uielr cases thoi^ 

log the consideration of oiQers. It la oughly, visit them at their homes If they 

Just such a friend that the Probation are to return to them, win their coufl- 

Soclety alms to become to the fiiendless dence and aRectloa, obtain positions for 

children of the Children's Court tbcm, see thaat they are properly clothed 

Such Mmdshlp means expenditure of and continue this aupervlsloo, not for a 

time, money and work, and so the mem- month or for a few weeks, but until the 

bershlp is to be divided Into three reformation Is so certain and the chll- 

classes, the sustaining members being dren's future so well assured that there 

those who are unable to give active eer- Is no Itmger need of this protection and 

vices, but whose sympathies lead tUem Influence. 



The bill Introduced in the legislature 
yesterday to transfer the work of the 
Juvenile Court from the district to the 
Municipal Court looks like an effort to 
develop reasons for an additional Munt'i- 
Ipal Judge. The friends of the Juvenile 
Court and Its work knew nothing about 
this measure until it made Its appear- 
ance In the legislature. They are In no 
sense responsible for any move to take 
the work away from the District Judges, 
nor Is It the wish of the District Judges 
that this be done. Just who has sud- 
denly developed so much interest In 
Juvenile Court work is not appareni, Dui 
If he will consult those who have accom- 
plished whatever has been done thus far 
In the way of creating a Juvenile Court, 
providing Probation Officers, securing 
money tor a detention home and gener- 
ally promoting this general effort for 
the benefit of delinquent and dependent 
children, he will find that any effort to 
make use of the Juvenile Court (using 
the term as covering all related effort 
tn behalf of dependent and delinquent 
children), as a means of advancing the 
effort to secure another Municipal Judge. 
Is not appreciated or approved, and when 
the members of the legislature Snd out 
this fact, this measure is not likely t" 
meet witli their approval. — Minneapolis 
JonmaL A Bright Baby 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
JUVENILE COURT LAW. 

The constitationalitj of the Juvenile 
Court Law has been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court of several states, 
principally Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Utah. Opinions which are 
to be found in this issue of the paper 
sustain in every particular the main 
principle of the law; that is, that it is 
not necessary that a child commit a 
orime before the State can lay its re- 



straining hand upon him and prevent 
the comnuBsion of orime. 

There is no new thought advanced in 
this doctrine — ^it is simply the exercise 
of the parental power of the State as 
distinguished from the oriminaL One 
or two of the Supreme Courts of the 
country have released children upon 
writs of habeas corpus for the reason 
that the particular Juvenile Court law 
was not followed in the lower court 
or the legislature gave jurisdiction to 
an inferior court, which did not have 
chancery power. In every instance 
where the Court had original and inhe- 
rent jurisdiction and the rights of the 
parents and child was safeguarded in 
the trial court the Supreme Court has 
sustained the law.. 



SMALL PARKS AND MUNICIPAL 
PLAY-GROUNDS. 

One of the great questions of the day 
is that of the Small Parks and Muni- 
cipal Play -grounds. These places have 
received the hearty endorsement of all 
public officials from President Roose- 
velt down. The Juvenile Coubt 
Record has always been and is now in 
favor of the Small Parks and Municipal 
Play-grounds, but has at all times in- 
sisted that these places will do more 
harm than good if not properly managed. 
As it is now they have only general super- 
vision. This is not sufficient; there shodld 
be strict rules governing these places; 
a violation of the rules should subject 
the offender to expulsion from the park, 
or play -ground. No person using pro- 
fane, indecent or vulgar language or 
who makes any improper proposals or 
actions to another person, or who is in- 
toxicated or otherwise conducts himself 
or herself in any way that would not be 
approved in a welljfgoveraed .home 
should not be*^permitted^thejprivilege of 
the park orjplay-ground. 
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Pennsylvania Supreme Court Sustains 

Juvenile Court Law 



COMMONWEALTH v. FI8HBR, 
APPELLANT. 

(213 Pa. 8Ut6, pp. 4U7) 

Constitutional Law— Title of statute — 
Juvenile court— Trial by Jury — Class 
Leolslatlon— Act qf April 23, 1903, P. L. 
274. 

The Act of AprU 23, 1903, P. L. 274> 
entitled "An act defining the powers of 
the several Ck>urt8 of Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace, within this commonwealth, 
with reference to the care, treatment and 
control of dependent, neglected, incorrlg- 
ible and delinquent children, under the 
age of sixteen years, and providing for 
the means in which such power may be 
exercised," is constitutional. The act is 
sufiScient in title, and does not contain 
more than one subject It does not cre- 
ate a new Court; nor does it deprive 
juveniles charged with crime of dieir 
constitutional right of trial by jury; nor 
is it class legislation. 

Argued May 9, 1905. Appeal, No. 4i. 
Jan. T., 1905, by defendant, from judg 
ment of Superior Court, Oct T., 1904, No. 
69, affirming judgment of Q. S. Phila. 
Co., delinquent certificate. No. 645, com- 
mitting defendant to House of Refuge in 
case of Commonwealth v. Frank Fisher. 
Before Mitchell, C. J., Fell, Brown, Mes- 
trezat and Elkin, JJ. -Affirmed. 

App^U from Superior Court 

Error assigned was the judgement of 
the Superior Court 

John H. Fow, for appellant 

John C. Bell, district attorney, with 
him Owen J. Roberts, assistant district 
attorney, for appellee. 

Opinion by Mr. Justice Brown, October 
9. 1905: 

In a proceeding conducted in th3 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the County 
of Philadelphia under the provisions of 
the Act of April 23, 1903, P. L- 274, 
Frank Fisher, the appellant, was com- 
mitted by that Court to the House of 
Refuge. From the order so committing 
him an appeal was taken to the Superior 
Court which affirmed it: Commonwealth 
V. Fisher, 27 Pa. Superior Ct 175. The 
constitutionality of the Act of 1903 was 
the sole question b^ore the Court in that 
case, and Is renewed here. The objec- 
tions of the appellant to the constitution- 
ality of the act, as presented by counsel, 
are: (a) Under its provisions the defend- 
ant was not taken Into Court by due 
process of law; (b) he was denied his 
right of trial before a jury on the charge 



of the felony for which he had been 
arrested; (c) the tribunal before which 
he appeared and which heard the case 
and committed him to the House of 
Refuge was an unconstitutional body and 
without jurisdiction; (d) the act pro- 
vides difTerent punishment for the same 
offense by a classification of individuaij 
according to age; (e) the act contains 
more subjects than one, some of which 
are not expressed In the title. In consid- 
ering these objections the order in whicl^ 
they are made will not be allowed. 

The act is entitled: "An act defining 
the powers of the several Courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions of the Peace, within this 
commonwealth, with reference to the 
care, treatment and control of dependent 
neglected, IncorrigiDle and delinquerit 
children, under the age of sixteen years, 
and providing for the means in which 
such power may be exercised." By this 
title notice of the purpose of the act is 
distinctly given. It is a single one. It 
is to define what powers Uie state, as the 
general guardian of all of its children, 
commits to the several Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in exercising special guardian- 
ship over children under the age of six- 
teen years needing the substitution of its 
guardianship for that of parents or oth- 
ers. This purpose Is expressed In the 
title in as few words as are consistent 
with clearness. No one from reading the 
title can possibly misunderstand the pur- 
pose of the act that follows, and Art Hi, 
Sec. 3, of the constitution Is not offended 
if, in passing to the body of the act noth- 
ing is there found but this one single 
purpose. The preamble to it is a recital 
that, as the welfare of the state requires 
that children should be guarded from 
association and contact with crime and 
criminals, apd as those who, from want 
of proper parental care or guardianship, 
may become liable to penalties which 
ought not to be imposed upon them. It Ss 
important that the powers of the Court 
in respect to the care, treatment and con- 
trol of dependent, neglected, ' delinquent 
and incorrigrible children should be clearly 
distinguished from those exercised by Its 
and in the administration of the crlmlac! 
law. After defining the powers of the 
Court the act proceeds to direct how 
they are to be exercised in giving effect 
to its purpose. Nothing in the first nine 
sections can be read as relating or ger- 
mane to any. other purpose than the one 
named; and there can be no surer test 
than this of compliance with the oenati- 
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tutional requirement of tbe sinc^eneas of 
purpose of an act of assembly. 

The objection that "the act offends 
against a constitutional provision in cre- 
ating, by its terms, different punishments 
for the same offense by a classification of 
individuals," overlooks the fact, hereafter 
to be noticed, that it is not for the pun- 
ishment of offenders, but for the salva- 
tion of children, and points out the way 
by which the state undertakes to save, 
not particularly children of a special 
class, but all children under a certain 
age, whose salvation may become ^e 
duty of the state in the absence of proper 
parental care or disregard of it by way- 
ward children. No child under the age 
of sixteen years is excluded from its 
beneficent provisions. Its protecting arm 
is for all who have not attained that age 
and who may need its protection. It is 
for all children of the same class. That 
minors may be classified for their best 
interests and the public welfare, has 
never been questioned in the legislation 
relating to them. Under the act of 1887.. 
the classification of females under six- 
teen years of age means felonious rape, 
with* its severe penalties for what may 
be done one day, though on the next It 
remains simple fornication, to be expi- 
tated' by a mere fine. Other acta forbid 
the employment of minors under twelve 
years of age in mills; of any boy under 
fourt>een or any ^female in anthracite coai 
Mines; of minors under fourteen in and 
'about elevators; of a boy under twelve 
or any female in bituminous coal mines; 
others make it a misdemeanor to furnish 
intoxicating drinks, by sale, gift or oth- 
erwise, to one under twenty-one, and for- 
bid the admission of any minor into cer- 
tain places of amusement Such classifi- 
cation is not prohibited by the constitu- 
tion, and what has not been therein pro- 
hibited the legislature may enact. Shortly 
after the adoption of our present constitu- 
tion we said, in the leading case, Wheeler 
V. The City of Philadelphia, 77 Pa. 338: 
"In like manner other subjects, trades, 
occupations, and professions, may be clas- 
sified. And not only things but persons 
may be so divided. The genus homo is 
a subject within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. Will it be contended that as 
to this there can be no classification? 
No laws affecting the personal and prop- 
erty rights of minors as distinguished 
from adults? Or of males as distin- 
guished from females? Or, in the case 
of the latter, no distinction between a 
feme covert and a single woman? What 
becomes of all our legislation in regard 
to the rights of married women If there 
can be no dassification? And where is 
the power to provide any . future safe- 
guards for their separate estate? Thesa 
Illustrations might be multiplied Indefi- 
nitely were It necessary?" 



No new Court Is created by the act 
under consideration. In its title it is 
called an act to define the powers of an 
already existing and ancient Court In 
caring for the neglected or unfortunate 
chilaren of the commonwealth, and in 
defining the powers to be exercised by 
that Court in connection with these chil- 
dren, recognized by the state as its wards 
requiring its care and protection. Juris- 
diction is conferred upon that Court as 
the appropriate one, and not upon a new 
one created by the act The Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not simply a Crim- 
inal Court The constitution recognizes 
it. but says nothing as to its Jurisdiction. 
Its existence antedates our colonial times 
and, by the common law and statutes 
both here and in England, it has foi: 
generations been a court of broad f^enera^ 
police powers in no way connected with 
criminal Jurisdiction. Innumerable stat- 
utes upon our own books during the last 
two centuries attest this. With its Juria^ 
diction* unrestricted by the constitatlon, 
it is for the legislature to declare what 
shall be exercised by it as a general 
Police Court, and instead of creating a 
distinctively new Court, the act of 1903 
does nothing more than confer additional 
.powers upon the old Court and clearly 
define them. On this point nothing can 
be profitably added to the following from 
the opinion of the Superior Court: •*No 
new Court is created and the ancient 
Court of Quarter Sessions, which is older 
than all the constitutions of Pennsylva- 
nia, is given thereby not greater but dif- 
ferent powers from those previously exer- 
cised. The Court of Quarter Sessions 
has for many years exercised Jurisdic- 
tions over the settlement of paupers, over 
the relation of a man to his wife and 
children in desertion cases, in surety of 
the peace cases, in the gfrant-ing of liquor 
licenses, and in very many of the 'wvyz 
in which the public welfare is involved 
- where there Is neither Indictment nor 
trial by Jury.' It might as well be sal'! 
that the Court or Quarter Sessions is not 
a Court of Quarter Sessions, because It 
keeps a separate road docket or, for 
convenience, a separate docket for deser- 
tion cases, or appoints days in which it 
will hear a certain class of cases, or as 
it is said in popular parlance, will hOld 
a 'License Court' In the latter class of 
cases, where there Is more than one 
Court of Common Pleas within a county 
it is usual for the Courts themselves tr 
designate the Judges who shall hold wh!kt 
is known as the Lricense Court It has 
never been claimed, so far as we know — 
certainly .not successfully claimed— r^at 
such designation was in any sense unoon- 
stitutional or that because of the designa- 
tion, a separate Court was created. It Is 
no more so in the case under consfderar 
tion than in any of the cases apokoi of 
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above." It Is a mere oonyenient deeigna- 
tlon of the Court of Quarter SessiOng to 
call it, when caring for children, a Juve- 
nile Court, but no such Court, as an inde- 
pendent tribunal, is created. It is still 
the Court of Quarter Sessions before 
which the proceedings are conducted, and 
though that Court, in so conducting 
them, is to be known as the Juyenile 
Court, the records are still those of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. 

In pressing the objection that the 
appeUaiat was not taken into custody by 
due process of law, the assumption, run- 
ning through the entire argumeAt of the 
appellant, is continued, that the proceed- 
ings of the act of 1903 are of a criminal 
nature for the punishment of offenders 
for crimes committed, and that the appel- 
lant was BO punished. But he was noi, 
and he could not have been without due 
process of law, for the constitutional 
guaranty is that no one charged with a 
criminal offense shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. To save a child from becoming 
a criminal, or from continuing in a 
career of crimen to end in maturer years 
in public punishment and disgrace, the 
legislature surely may provide for the 
salvati<m ot such a child, if its parents 
or guardian be unable or unwilling to do 
80, by bringing it into one of the Courts 
of the state without any process at all, 
for the purpose of subjecting it to the 
state's guardianship and protection. The 
natural parent needs no process to tem- 
porarily deprive his child of its liberty 
by confining^ it in his own home, to save 
it and to shield it from the consequences 
of .persistence in a career of wayward- 
ness, nor is the state when compeUed, as 
parens patriae, to take the place of the 
father for the same purpose, require^ to 
adopirany process as a means of plafl^g 
its hlmds upon the child to lead it Into 
one of its Courts. When the child gets 
there and the Court, with the power co 
save it, determines on its salvation, and 
not its punishment, it is immaterial how 
it got there. The act simply provides 
how children who ought to be saved may 
recu^h the Court to be saved. If experi- 
ence should show that there ought to 
be other ways for it to get there, the leg- 
islature can, and: undoubtedly will, adopt 
them, and they will never be regarded 
as undue processes for depriving a child 
of its liberty or property as a penalty 
for crime committdd. 

The last reason to be noticed why the 
act diould be declared unconstitutional 
is that it denies the appellant a trial by 
Jury. Here again is the fallacy, that he 
was tried by the Court for uiy offense. 
"The right of trial by Jury shall remain 
inviolate," are the words of the bill of 
rights, and no act of the legislature can 
deny this right to any citizen^ young or 



old, minor or adult, if he is to be tried 
for a crime ieigainst the commonwealth. 
But there was no trial for any crime 
here, and the act is operative only when 
there is to be no trial. The very pur- 
pose of the act is to prevent a trial, 
though, if the welfare of the public re 
quires that the minor should be tried, 
power to try it is not taken away from 
the Court of Quarter Session, for the 
eleventh section expressly provides that 
nothing in the preceding sections "shall 
be in derogation of the powers of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions and oyer and 
terminer to try, upon an indictment, any 
delinquent child, who, in due course, may 
be brought to triaL" This section was 
entirely unnecessary, for without it a 
delinquent child can be tried only by a 
Jury for crime charged; but, as alread/ 
stated, the act is not for the trial of a 
child charged with a crime, but is merci- 
fully to save it from such an ordeal, with 
the prison or penitentiary in its wake, 
if the child's own good and the best inter- 
ests of the state Justify such salvation. 
Whether the child deserves to be saved 
by the state is no more a question for a 
Jury than whether the father, if able to 
Fave it, ought to save it If the latter 
ought to save, but is powerless to do so, 
the former, by the act of 1903, undertakes 
the duty, and the legislature, in direct- 
ing how that duty is to be performed in 
a proper case, denies the child no right 
of a trial by a Jury, for the simple rea- 
son that, by the act, it is not to be tried 
for anything. The Court passes upon 
nothing but the propriety of an effort to 
save it; and if a worthy subject for an 
effort of salvation, that effort is made in 
the way directed by the act The act is 
but an exercise by the jitate of its 
supreme power, over tho welfare of its 
children, a power under fiRhich it can 
take a child from its father, and let. it 
go where it will, without committlng.it 
to aiiy guardianship or any institution. If 
the 'welfare of the child, taking its age 
into consideration, can be thus best pro- 
moted. "The true rule is: 'That the 
Court are to Judge upon the circam- 
stances of the particular case; and to 
give their directions accordingly.'" This 
was said in habeas corpus proceedings in 
Rex V. Sir Francis Blake Delaval et al., 
3 Burr. 1434. by Lord Mansfield, in dis- 
charging Anne Catley, a minor. And he 
further said: "In the present case, there 
is no reason for the Court to deliver her 
to her father. She has sworn 'to have 
received ill usage from him, before she 
was at all put out apprentice': 'and 
whilst she was with Bates, her master, 
it appears that her father seldom or never 
came near her, or ever gave her either 
advice or reprimand.' It Is even suspi- 
cious 'whether the father and mother 
were not parties to the conspiracy'; and 
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whether the fother does not cany oa this 
prusecution in hopes o fextorting money 
from the defendants. Let the girl, there- 
fore, be discharged from all restraint, 
and be at liberty to go where she wilL" 
By the Act of April 10, 1835, P. L. 133, 
which is a supplement to the act estab- 
lishing the House of Refuge, authority 
was given to an alderman or justice of 
the peace, on complaint of a parent or 
guardian, to commit to that institution 
'an incorrigible or vicious female under 
the age of eighteen years. Mary Ann 
Crouse was committed to the institution 
by Morton McMichael, a justice of the 
peace of the County of Philadelphia, and 
in remanding her to the institution in 
proceedings on a writ of habeas corpus 
for her discharge, on the ground that the 
act authorizing her commitment was un- 
constitutional, as she had not had a trial 
by a jury, this Ck>urt» with Gibson as its 
Chief Justice, said, in a per curiam*. 
"The object of the charity is reforma* 
tion, by training its inmates to industry; 
by imbuing their minds with principles 
of morality and religion; by famishing 
them with means to earn a living; and, 
above all, by separating them from the 
corrupting influence of improper associ- 
ates. To this end, may not the natural 
parents, when unequal to the task of edu- 
cation, or unworthy of It, be superseded 
by the parens patriae,, or common guard- 
Ian of the community? It is to be remem- 
bered that the public has a paramount 
interest in the virtue and knowledge of 
its members, and that, of stirict right, 
the business of education belongs to It 
That parents are ordinarily intrusted 
with it, is because It can s^dom be put 
into better hands; but where they are in- 
competent or corrupt, what is there to 
prevent the . public from withdrawing 
their fkculties, held, as they obviously 
are, at its sufference? The right of par- 
entrsl control is a natural, but not un- 
alienable one. It is not except by the 
dedaration of rights out of the subjects 
of ordinary legislation; and it conse- 
quently remains subject to the ordinary 
legislative power, which, if wantonly or 
inconveniently used, would soon be con- 
stitutionally restricted, but the compp 
tency of which, as the governi&^nt is con- 
stituted, can not be doubted. As to 
abridgment of Indefeasible rights by con- 
finement of the person, it is no more than 
what is borne, to a greater or less extent, 
in every school; and we know of no natu- 
ral right to exemption from restraints 
which conduce to an infant's wel- 
fare. Nor Is there a doubt of the 
propriety of their application in the 
particular Instance. The Infant has been 
snatched from a course which must have 
ended in confirmed depravity; and, 
not only is the restraint of her person 
lawful, but it would be an act of ez- 



ereme cruelty to release her from It^: 
Bx parte Crouse, 4 Whart 9. Aj^el- 
late Courts of other states have expressed 
this same view. Among the cases which 
might be cited is Wisconsin Industrial 
School for Qirls v. Clark County, 103 
Wis. 661, where it Is said: "The power 
to place children under proper guardian- 
ship has been exercised by chancellors 
and judges exercising chancery powers 
from time Immemorial. Said Lord Rose- 
dale, in 1828, in Wellesley v. Wellesley, 
2 Bligh. (N. a), 124: 'The right of a 
chancellor to exercise such power has 
not been questioned for 160 years.' Such 
a proceeding is not a trial for an offense 
requiring a common law, or any jury. 
It was never so regarded in England, nor 
has it been in this country in but few 
instances, notably cases in New Hamp- 
shire, and in People ex rei. O'Connel v. 
Turner, 66 IlL 280. That case was in 
effect overruled by later cases and Is not 
now considered as authority. Petition of 
Ferrier, 103 111. 367; McLean Conntj v 
Humphreys, 104 111. 378. As said, Im sub- 
stance, in the Ferrier case, the proceed- 
ing is not one according to the course of 
the common law in which the right of 
trial by jury is guaranteed, but a mere 
statutory proceeding for the accomplish- 
ment of Uie protection of the helpless, 
which object was accomplished before the 
constitution without the enjoyment of a 
jury trial. There is no restraint npon 
the natural liberty of children contem- 
plated by such a law, — none whatever; 
but rather the placing of them under the 
natnral restraint, so far as practicable, 
that should be, but Is not exercised hf 
parental authority. It is for their wtf- 
fare and that of the community at largo. 
The design is not punishmoit, nor the 
restraint imprisonment, any more than 
is the wholesome restraint whldl «'par 
ent exercises over his child. The sever- 
ity in either case must necessarily b^ 
tempered to meet the necessities of the 
particular situation. There Is no prob- 
ability. In the proper administration of 
the law, .of the child's liberty being 
unduly invaded. Every statute which Is 
designed to give protection, care and 
training to children, as a needed substl 
tute for parental authority and perform- 
ance of parental duty, is but a recogni- 
tion of the duty of the state, as the legiti- 
mate guardian and protector of children 
where other guardianship fails. No con- 
stitutional right is violated, but one of 
the most important duties which organ- 
ized society owes to Its helpless members 
is performed just In the measure that the 
law is framed with wisdom and is care- 
fully administered* The conclusions above 
expressed are in accordance with adju- 
dications elsewhere with but very f^ 
exceptions: Roth v. House of Refuge, 31 
Md. 829; Bx parte Crouse, 4 Whart 9i 
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Tfedeman LiiiL, sec. 60; Preioott t. State, 
19 Ohio St 184; People ez reL Van Heek 
y. New Tork Catholic Protectory, 101 N. 
Y. 195; Cincinnati House of Refuge t. 
Ryan, 37 Ohio St 197; St Mary's Indna- 
trial School ▼. Brown, 46 Md. 310; Farn- 
ham ▼. Pierce, 141 Biasa. 203." 



None of the Objections urged against 
the constitutionality of the act can inre- 
yalL The assignments of error are^ 
therefore, all overruled and the order of 
the Superior Court, affirming the commit- 
ment below, is affirmed. 



St. Louis Juvenile Court 

Protests Affsinst Chance in Juvenile Court— Mrs. 

Henry W. Eliot Urges that Circuit Judges 

Still Be Intrusted with Work 



▲ movement having been Inaugurated 
in St Louis to change the present syar 
tern whereby the Juvenile Court as now 
ccmstituted is under the direction and 
control of the Circuit Court, and to sub- 
stitute therefor the appobitment and 
electioQ of a special Judge, wiU you aUow 
me, as chairman of a committee of the 
Humanly Club on Juvenile Court work, 
to utter protest against such radical ac- 
tion, sajB Mrs. Henry W. Bliot in the 
"Qlobe-Democrat" 

The first draft of our present Juvenile 
Court Law was a copy of the lUinois 
law, differing only in the mode of ap- 
pointment of probation officers, which 
feature, ai^proved by Judge Tuthill, was 
afterward incoritorated in an amendment 
to the minois law. This first draft was 
revised by a committee of the bar asso- 
ciation, mainly in the direction of elision 
ai][d simplification. In constituting the 
.Juvenile Court a part of the Circuit 
Court, the same motives prevailed as in 
Chicago. The work' was regarded as of 
so much importance that the court 
selected shoald be "a court of -general 
and original jurisdiction, equal in im- 
portance to any Jn the state." It was 
considered safer to place the JuvenHe 
Court in charge of Judges who represent 
the best obtainable in judicial procedure, 
and, as a body, no political party, than 
tb trust to the uncertainty of a period- 
ical election, especially as the standard 
might be lower than in the case of appli- 
cants for a Circuit Court judgeship. 
That court is now composed of twelve 
Judges, among which number there 
ought alwajTB to be one or more good 
men to preside over the Juvenile Court 

In 1895, as we are informed, the higher 
Criminal Court was made a division of 
the Circuit Court, thereby elevating the 
standard and securing Judges of sul;»erior 
qualificaUoiis. Is the process to be re- 
versed in the case of the Juvenile Court, 
which is quite as worthy the attention 
of the Circuit Judges, is no more ''emo- 



tional" in its character, and vastly more 
hopeful as to results. 

The two principal objections urged 
against the St Louis Juvenile Court as 
now constituted are that the presiding 
Judge is too frequently changed, and 
that Insufficient time is given to the 
work. Both of these defects are and 
the former has been greatly exaggerated^ 
In a period of three years and eight 
months five Judges have presided over 
the. St Louis Juvenile Court Judge 
Williams has just been appointed for 
one year. There is nothing in the pres- 
ent system to prevent a Juvenile Court 
Judge from serving throughout the term 
of four years. In a period of four 
years . two only of the Circuit Judges 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago. In Kansas City, Hon. 
Henry L. McCune, who as one of the 
Circuit Judges has presided over the 
Juvenile Court for two years, has just 
been chosen by his associates to succeed 
himself for a period of two years. 

As to the amount of time given to the 
work of the Juvenile Court of this city, 
it has sometimes, but not always, be^ 
sufficient \vaen the JuvenUe Court Law 
was enacted in 1903 it was learned that 
in Chicago, the larger city, two days' 
time was all that was required for Uie 
work of that court To provide gener- 
ously for this additional two days' work, 
two additional Circuit Judges were ap- 
pointed by Gov. Dock^nf. As, however, 
the Juvenile Court was assigned to one 
of the two Judges of the criminal divi- 
sion, this measure failed of its intended 
effect, most of the extra work falling on 
one man. In 1906 another Circuit Judge 
was appointed, and in 1907 still anothw 
appointment is asked for the JuvenUe 
Court unnecessarily, we believe, for aU 
that is required would seem to be a re- 
adjustment of the work of the Circuit 
Court whereby a Juvenile Court Judge 
may be relieved of some of his other 
(Hitles when assigned to this co^rt 
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^ To illustrate the dangeni of the change 
propo&ed an incident Is cited: Indian- 
opolis has a Juvenile Court presided over 
h^r a.J^udge elected for a term of four 
yf^ars. Hon. George W. Stubbed, through 
whose efforts fhe Indiana state law was 
enacted, was, in 1904, the logical candi- 
date for re-election to the Indianapolis 
Juvenile Court, but nearly failed of x^- 
nomination because of his opposition to 
winerooms when on the bench. The vote 
of one county alone saved him. So un- 
certain is the result of election to such 
a Court. 

We are told that there would be "in- 
tense opposition" in Chicago to "any 
change in the Juvenile Court Law in re- 
spect to the Court chosen to do the 



work." So should it be in St Louis 
and Kansas City. We do not want sep- 
arate laws with local provisions under 
dUferent systems for St. Louis, Kansas 
City and, later, St. Joseph, but one broad 
inclusive law, providing Juvenile Courts 
for those three cities under the present 
system, with extension of the discretion- 
ary power of Juvenile Court Judges in 
the case of neglected and delinquent 
children, to judges of County Courts 
in counties of less population. 

To the Circuit Judges of St Louis we 
appeal to accept as of the utmost im- 
portance the work of the Juvenile Court 
intrusted to them as a responsible body 
of men, to whom is afforded great op- 
portunity for good. 




; In the Appellate Court, Division No. 
2, November Term, 1906, of Indiana. 

On the 3l8t day of January, 1907, be- 
ing the 68th Judicial day oi said Novem- 
ber term, 1906. 

Hon« Frank S. Roby, 

Presiding. 
Hon. Daniel W. Comstock, 
^ Hon. Joseph M. Rabb, 

Judges. 

. No. 6117. In the Case of Lula Dinson 
vs. Baman'tha J. Drosta. Appealed from 
tfie Clark Circuit Court 

Comea the pcurties by their attorneys, 
and the Court being sufficiently advised 
in the premises gives its opinion and 
judgment as follows, pronoQnced by 
Roby, P. J. 

(Appeal dismissed.) 

This proceeding was begun by filing 
an affidavit ip which it was charged that 
appellant, a girl eleven years old, ought, 
in conse<|iiij^ce of incorrigible conduct, 
to be oomi^ted to the Indiana^In^us- 
trlal ddiool for Girls and that the moral 
depravity of her parents was such that 
tliey were incapable and unwilling to 
exercise proper care over her. 

Trial was had, the court found that 
the complaint was true and the child 
was committed to the institution as 
prayed. 

Tlie proceeding was hi accordance 
with the provisions of the act of March 
10, 1903 (Acts 1903, p. 516), Bums 1905, 
Sec 1436; and the act of February 26, 
1903 (Acts 1903, p. 91), Burns 1905, Sec 
8273. 

The argument made in support of the 
appiaal is based upon the proposition that 
the action is a criminal one; that the 



defendant was denied trial by jury, to 
which she was entitled and that the 
finding of the court is not sustained by 
sufficient evidence and is contrary to 
law. In support of this argument an 
impassioned appeal is made. It is said: 
"We urge upon the court's ocmsideration 
of the fact that. this appellant is a little 
girl. If time lasts and she is spared to 
life, she will be a woman. The char- 
acter of the judgment fastens a stain 
on her and on her good name that can 

never be removed in the eyes of the 
people^ • • • j£ i^ ^i^g jjj tj^Q 

a^ charged against her mother, it is 
ghastly to think of this child being 
branded for life with shame because the 
court believed her mother to be bad. The 
whole of her temporal life and possibly 
her eternal destiny depends upon the 
reversal of this cause." 
. In view of the foregoing it may not be 
improper to say that it proceeds upon 
an entirely erroneous hypothesis. In the 
first place this is not a criminal action. 
The defendant was not entitl0d to a trial 
by jury and the judgment does not 
attach a stigma to her. On the con- 
trary, it takes her away from an ^n- 
vlronment imconsistent with lier con- 
tinued virtue and happiness, to the end 
that she may become, as she undoubt- 
edly will, a good woman, and the judg- 
ment is fully sustained by the evidence. 
The powei; conferred upon the Jiivien- 
lie Court under this act is of the same 
character as the jurisdiction exercised 
by Courts of Chancery over the person 
ana property of Infants and flows from 
the general power and duty of the state 
"patens patriae to protect those who have 
no other lawful protector. 
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The iHresumption is that children will 
be properly taken care of by their par- 
ents, but when this presumptlcm Is re- 
moved and the parent 16 shown to be 
unfit for and derelict In the perform- 
ance of hlB duty, the state Intervenes In 
the Interest of the child. Jlrard vs. State, 
116 Ind. 98; PetlUoo of Ferrter. 103 HI. 
367. 



The right to an appeal Is not an Inr 
herent one, but Is of statutory origin. \ 
No statute has been pointed x)ut giving^ 
a right of appeal from Judgment of tix^> 
Juvenile Court and we do not know :of 
any such statute, In the absence of whlch^ 
the appeal cannot be entertained. 

Elliott's Appellate Procedure, Sec* 76.. 

Ap];>eal dismissed. 



Boys' School is Not Reformatory 

It Gives Opportunity — Superintendent Hart, 
of St. Ctiarles, Makes Address 



Interesting Exposition of Methods Used 
With Delinquents Placed There for 
Training — Methods of Punishment* 

St. Charles school Is not a reform 
school, but a training school to give 
boys an opportunity they have not had 
in their homes. 

We trust the boys and they know 
they must obey. They have freedom 
but they lo^ow they must observe the 

We have seventy-one boys on parole 
now and only one Is giving any trouble. 

Ninety per cent of the boys we have 
In school went wrong when they began 
to smoke dgarets. This is a strong 
statement, but It is true. 

EiVerybody has his ups and downs and 
when the ups are a little stronger than 
the downs the boy comes to the top 
eventually. 

Every manufacturer knows there Is 
a certain per cent of waste In every 
process and he tries to utilize this. Our 
problem Is to utilize the waste in human- 
ity, and save the boys who will make 
that waste unless guided. 



These are some nuggets gleaned from 
an address of Charles W. Hart, superin- 
tendent of the state school for boys at 
St Charles, Illinois, delivered last Fri- 
day in the assembly room of the high 
school. 

Mr. Hart Is an earnest man, not an or- 
ator, but making oratory unnecessary In 
the face of the warmth with which he de- 
scribes the school he heads and the good 
that is done the boys sent to his care. 
The large assembly room in the high 
school was filled last night to hear his 
talk and Interest was manifested in his 
work, as shown by the questions asked 
after he had finished. 

The school takes d^In<iuent boys from 
10 to 17 years of ag^ and keeps them un- 
til they can be paroled and allowed to 



return to private life. Now there are 2|19^ 
boys In the school and when cottager, 
now building are completed there will he 
room for 125 more. Forty-two attendr. 
ants, teachers and other employes .are 
necessary to carry on the affairs of the 
school. It has cost an average of $220 
per year for each boy .thus far, but the 
school has been in existence only two 
years and the initial cost is larger than 
it will be after It has been ninniug 
longer and is completely equip];>ed. 

Farm of 900 Acres. 

A farm of 900 acres is the property of' 
the school and there the boys are set-to 
work, agricultural training being «iven 
almost exclusively, in preference to trade 
training. 

"The boys have gone wrong in city 
surroundings," said Mr. Hart, "and we 
want to draw them back to the country 
and the farm if possible. If we were vo 
teach him a trade and thus send him back 
to the city he would be in a position to 
fall more easily into the old errors and 
this is what we desire to avoid as far as 
possible. This is not a reform school, 
but |k training school to give boys an op- 
portunity they have not had In their 
homes. 

*'It costs money, but in saving boys 
and making good Cltizeiis of them Is it 
not worth while to spend money?" 

Mr. Hart described .the lessons given 
the boys in the various operations of 
farming, horticulture and stock raising 
and the equipment given them for re^l 
work after they are allowed to leave. 
Positions are found for them if they are 
reliable and they are kept oinder parole 
after they leave. ' 

Boy Run Power Plant. 

As an illustration of ^e reliability de- 
veloped by scHne of the boys he told of 
two who manage the heat and power 
plant of the school, being in almost en* 
tire control of this day and night, a posl*' 
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tUm of reepOQilbility and trust, a re- 
sponsibility they never have broken. 
For this they are paid, and several boys 
receive remuneraticm for work that is 
extra, this being placed to their credit 
and given to them at the age of 21 or 
sooner under special circumstances. 

Opportunity was made the keynote of 
his address. One boy takes the oppor- 
tunity and goes upward, while another 
takes another opportunity and it leads 
him downward. T^e sdiool seeks to 
supply an opportunity the home has not 
given. The boy took one and went 
astray and we correct this and give him 
a new chance. 

"We trust the boys/' said the speaker, 
"and they are not mistreated and they 
have their freedom but they must obey. 
Through lack of obedience he has lost his 
freedom and he learns that he must obey 
or he will lose what liberty he has at the 
school. I yet have to see the boy who 
rellused to do what I wanted him to do. 
He soon learns that if he is looking for 
trouble he can find it and if he seeks the 
bard side of life he can find that 

Graduates Come for Visits. 

"Do you hear of men who have been in 
prison writing back to the warden in 
after years and saying they are coming 
back to visit the institution and see 
their former friends? Not many. Tet 
boys come back to our school to visit 
and I often have boys write me asking 
to come back and visit for a day. They 
feel glad to come and feel we are friends 
to them. 

"Ninety per cent of the bo3rs go wrong 
when they begin to smoke dgarets. This 
is a strong statement, but it is true. The 
parents of these boys are of every de- 
nomination, too, every church being rep- 
resented. Almost evQTj nationality is 
represented, too, we even have an Arab 
boy who was begging on the streets, and 
now is to be made a useful citizen." 

He related the positions assumed by 
some of the hoys after being sent away. 



positions of trust and responsibility, and 
the progress they have been making in 
business success. 

Stay There Sixteen Months. 

Under thie present plan a boy remains 
in the school at least sixteen months, as 
it is thous^t he should stay long enough 
under any drcnmstances to see the 
planting, harvesting and use of an entire 
crop to have a useful idea of the farm- 
er's life. They can be retained at the 
school until they are 21 years old if 
necessary, but this is no^ done as a 
usual thing as failure to get the boy 
started rig^t in less time sends him to 
Pontiac. 

Punishment for disobedience is some- 
times corporal in its nature, though not 
often. Usually it is an added work and 
the loss of plasrtime and the boy soon 
realizes that he gains nothing and that 
no one is injured more than himself and 
he begins to obey. 

Mr. Hart finds about 10 per cent of the 
boys are absolutely devoid of honor and 
honesty and never will gain either. They 
seem to be deficient in these respects 
and cannot be changed. These seem 
irreparably wrong and are not amenable 
to any training. 

Gives Better Chance. 

The school gives the younger boys. a 
chance they cannot have if sent to Pon- 
tiac or if left to roam the streets or re- 
main in bad surroundings. It is a matter 
for the Judge to decide in every case, 
where the boy will be sent. They are 
not guarded, locked up or imprisoned 
and are on honor to remain. The boys 
themselves see that this is regarded and 
that tiie rules are not broken for all 
suffer in the wrongdoing of one. 

Mr. Hart suggested that in the city 
schools manual training to give the boys 
somethings to keep their hands busy 
would do nuich good and save many from 
the pitfalls of idleness. — Morning Star. 
Rockford, HI. 



Kansas City Juvenile Court 

Annual Report of the Probation Officer, 1906-1907 



To Honorable Judge H. L. McCune, 

Judge of the Juvenile Court of Jackson 

County, Missouri: 

The following is the report of the work 
done by the Probation Officers during 
the past year, which I respectfully sub- 
mit to you: 

Our office force consists of the follow- 
ing: 



Probation Officers— B. L. Mathias, F. E. 
McCrary, Mrs. Agnes Odell. 

Voluntary Probation Officers— J. O 
Brskine, J. D. Thomason, J. A. Lee, J. T. 
Chafin. 

The Detention Building opened August 
28, 1906, and since that time we have 
booked into the institution 244 children, 
or an average of t per daif. 
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Total Bomber of cas^s handled* 828. 

Family Conditions. 

1906 1906 

Both parents 280 281 

Mother dead (living with 

fether) 46 86 

Father dead ( living with 

mother) 96 99 

Parents separated (living 

With mother) 61 41 

Parents separated (living 

with tether) 13 13 

Stepfather (own mother). 39 32 
Stepmother (own father). 7 12 
Stepmother (father desert- 
ed) 1 1 

Living with relations 8 % 

Deserted by parents 29 % 

Parents dead 60 62 

Total 629 666 

The above table will show that the 
disruption in the homes is greater than 
the year previous, and a new class, %, 
has made its appearance in the court 

Following are the charges placed 
against the children brought before the 
Court: 

1906 1906 

Petit larceny 186 91t 

Burglary 21 43t 

Immoral conduct 1 

Neglected 147 27tt 

Grand larceny 21 7 

Felonious assault 4 

Assault 21 7 

Trespassing 7 6 

Disturbing the peace 26 6 . 

Destruction of property.. 13 3 

Embezzlement 2 1 

Forgery 2 1 

Carrying concealed weap- 
ons 1 1 

Begging ; 4 

Murder 1 1 

Passing counterfeit money 1 

Highway robbery 1 1 

Drunkenness 1 1 

Truancy 59 t 

Incorrigible 82 35 

Hopping cars 25 19 

Arson 4 

Forced marriage 1 

Total,...,.. 629 251 

The proportions* as the above table 
shows, are practically 3 to 1, and the 
decrease in crime can be readily shown 
by computing on that basis. 

I wish to call attention to the charge«) 
marked t. The great increase in the 
neglected cases (ft) is due to the knowl- 
edge the people have of the Court and its 
methods. 

The following cases were settled out 
of Ckrart by the Probation Officer: 

Assault 12 

Destruction of property 10 



Neglect (cruelty) il 

Obscene language 4 

Incorrigible tS 

Truancy 24 

Disturbance 21 

Trespass 1 

Petit larceny 27 

Immoral conduct 9 

Grand larceny ". t 

Feeble-minded 1 

Hopping cars 4 

Decoyed from home 1 

Total 199 

Of the foregoing cases about 3 % were 
heard ftom again, and had to be brought 
before the Court 

Table Showing the Different Disposition 

of Children. 
Bent to Country — 

White girls r. 37 

(yolored girls 1 

White boys, 68 

Colored boys 16. 

Total Ill 

This number are in the country atTSe 
present time. About 26 others have been 
sent but have been returned for varions 
reasons. 

Sent to Institutions — 

White girls 18 

Colored girls 1 

White boys 36 

Colored boys 20 

Total 70 

The following institutions have re- 
ceived children from the Court: 

Missouri Training School for Boys, 
BoonviUe, Mo. 

Missouri Training School for Qirls. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 

House of the Ck>od Shepherd, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

GiUis Orphans' Home, Kansas City, Mo. 

Perry Memorial Home, Kansas City, Mo. 

St Joseph's Home, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Institutional Church has received 
our neglected children, and is not in the 
above class of institutions, ai^ the chil 
, dren under the age of ten (10) years are 
sent theme temporarily. This institution 
has handled for this Court 54 children,, 
and has had them in charge varying 
lengths of time, ranging from 1 day to 
6 weeks. We find it one of the main- 
stays in the work of taking care of that 
class of diildren. 

Children on parole that report to the Pro- 
bation Offker — 

White girls 11 

Colored girls 8 

White boys 108 

Colored boys 40 

Total 162 
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pischarged probationers. (These children 

have been reporting)— 
' White boys ., ;... 52 

Colored boys 12 

' • White girls 

.Colored glrla 

• <♦ ■■ 

Total 64 

Discharged First Hearing — 

7 White girls ,12 

'* Colored girls 1 

' White boys 97 

Colored boys 2S 

Total - 138 

Remorals (unable to locate 20 

Cases pending^-continued under ad- 
visement 58 

Total number of cases brought into 

court 629 

Total nuihber of cases settled out of 
court 193 

Grand total 828 

Ages of Children Brought Before the 
Court — 

1 year 5 

2 years 5 

G years 8 

4 years 4 

5 years 6 

6 years 15 

7 years 10 

8 years 10 

9 years 40 

10 years 51 

11 years '. . . . 48 

12 years 87 

13 years 90 

14 years liO 

15 years 103 

Total 629 



White boys 89S 

White girls 78 

Colored girls t> 

Colored boys 152 

Total ......62a 



In closing this report, I wish to cor- 
dially thank those that have assisted 
me in my work, and to thank them for 
their untiring efforts: The police, tar 
their efforts to help, and to them we 
muBt look for the greatest help; the 
Associated Charities, and the Provident 
.Association through their representa- 
tives, and their willingness to help' us 
at every turn; the Institutional church, 
and its co-operation; the Helping Hand 
Institute, the Humane Society, the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Mercy Hoepital* Women's 
and Children's Hospital, the Franklin In- 
stitute, the ' Scarritt Training and Bible 
School, the Ladies' Atheneum, the attend- 
ance officers of the Board of ESdu^tion, 
and those who have helped me in smaU 
wajrs. I wish to extend to all my sincer- 
est thanks, and trust that in the coming 
year they will contihue to help this great 
movement in behalf of the children. 

I wish to recommend to you Mr. F, 
B. McCrary and his valuable services 
since his entrance here. 

Mrs. Agnes Odell, who has recently 
been appointed, fills a long needed want 
in this office, the care of the girls being 
entrusted to her. 

Trusting that this report meets your 
approval, I am. 

Respectfully yours, 

DR. E. L. MATHU.S. 
Chief Probation Officer. 




Boeton, Mass. — A bill to more clearly 
define the Jurisdiction of the Boston 
Juvenile Court has been reported by the 
House Committee. 

Judge Harvey H. Baker was before the 
Joint Committee on Judiciary at the 
Stat^ House, says "The Transcript," ask- 
ing, for certain <^hanges in existing laws 
; which would better serve the -ultimate 
-ends in the handling of the pases which 
come to the attention of the Boston 
Juvenile Court Opposing the desired 
legislation was Clerk John P. Manning 
of the Superior Criminal Court, who in 
a friendly way pointed out certain pit- 
falls in one or two of the proposed meas- 
ures or the needlessness of any change 



in other cases. Although there were 
several men and one woman present at 
the hearing, these two experts in youth- 
ful criminology were the only ones to 
address the committee, several of whom 
in turn asked numerous questions by 
way of arriving at an intelligent under- 
standing of existing conditions in the 
operation, of the Juvenile Court. 

One bill asked for a clearer definition 
as to the territorial Jurisdiction of the 
Bost(Mi Juvenile Court, JudgiB Baker 
pointing out that in the suburbs of the 
city there is a reluctance on the part 
of the local Justices to take hold of cases 
lest they really come within the prov- 
ince of the Boston Cour^ for the Stat- 
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ate creating the Boston Court, accord* 
ing to Judge Baker, had been felt by 
some to transfer all powers heretofore 
conferred on the suburban' courts to the 
Boston Court Clerk Manning thought 
the law was perfectly dear. 

Another bill asked that the Boston 
Juvenile Court be given power to have 
Jurisdiction of children who become sev- 
enteen years of age pending adjudication 
and during continuances and probation. 
Judge Baker argued that it would be 
much better for the offender to be under 
the watchful eye of one court where his 
record was known. Clerk Manning in 
this case thought this would mean an 
unlimited probaticmary period, and 
would result in a need for more proba- 
tioQ officers. 

A third bill seeks to provide a way 
for securing the attendance at court of 
parents and others in cases of Juvenile 
offenders and other' minors. Judge 
Baker told the 'committee that he ob- 
jected to issuing subpoenas to parents 
when they were not actually required' as 
witnesses but twere simply called to 
court to have a lecture read to them. 
Clerk Manning was of the opinion that 
legislation was unnecessary, that Judge 
Baker could resort to the usual criminal 
procedure in securing parents' presence 
in court. 

Still another bill related to fines im- 
posed on delinquent children for the 
violation of ^the terms of their sentence. 
Judge Baker held that according to the 
present phraseology parents could defy 
the law by the pajrment of a single 
penny. 

Relative to the bill to give the Boston 
Juvenile Court Jurisdiction of parents of 



delinquent children,. Judge Baker said it 
was necessary for him to get all the 
facts and it was unnecessary if the fault 
was with the parents- that it should all be 
gone over again in another court In -or- 
der to administer a suitable punishment. 
While in most cases parents come to 
court, there is no way to compel their at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Manning said this children's court 
matter was a mere fad. It had received 
considerable public notice in other 
states, but as a matter of fact Massachu- 
setts was the starter * of such things 
forty yeariB ago when It provided a dif- 
ferent method of handling cases of chil-' 
dren. Parents, however, should be tried 
in the regular way that has been pro- 
vided for years and "with all the pub- 
licity of a regular court This cihildren's 
court was unique in that the children 
were called delinquents and not crim- 
inals. The parents, however, should be 
tried differently and so far as he had 
known from thirty years' experience no 
harm came to a child from appearing 
as a witness in the regular courts. The 
Judges c^n, and do, exclude them from 
the room except 'when testifying. 

Senator Macleod of Cambridge and 
Warren H. Spaulding advocated a 
change in the law relating to witnesses 
and officers' fees in children's cases. A 
phrase in the law of last year saying 
that children should in no sense be con- 
sidered criminals, has caused some coun- 
ty treasurers to refuse to pay witnesses, 
and officers for serving papers in these 
cases. The comptroller of county ac- 
counts has recommended the refusing of 
these pa3rments and it is sought to so 
amend the law as to include pasrments 
in these cases. 
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Kentucky Children's Home Society 

Geo. L.Sehon, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 

Office tnd Receiving Home, 2116 Von Berries Avenue 



The Kentucky Children's Home So- 
ciety is incorporated under the laws of 
Kentucky. It has a full corps of officers 
and an executive committee, or board of 
directors, composed of fifteen members. 
In addition, there is a board of man- 
agers, made up of members from all sec- 
tions of the state. 

In Mr. Robert W. Bingham, of Louis- 
ville, the society has a devoted president. 
He has given liberally of his time, money 
and labor to the organization, and his 
loyalty and enthusiasm have been a 
source of constant inspiration and en- 
couragement to those who have had the 



good fortune to work under his execu- 
tive leadership. His interest has been of 
the untiring sort, and I am sure that 
much of the success with which the so- 
ciety has met during the past few years 
has been directly due to the following of 
his wise counsel. 

The society's working force is headed 
by the state superintendent, with head- 
quarters at 2116 Von Berries avenue, 
Louisville. * Miss Ella Mayer is financial 
secretary and Mrs. J. M. Simpson is the 
district superintendent at heiEtdquarters. 
Besides these, at the society headquar- 
ters, are other employes entrusted with 
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the eoatodr of records mai flies. Th* 
R«T. I. W. Brnner la eosaged u flnon- 
clal agent for tlie organlsetlon. WbUe 
be le alio cluMd unong the field snper- 
liit«ndent% of whom there ere ieren, the 
other flre ere actlvel;^ engased la tha 
dntlee of that office, and are aa (irilowB; 
J. W. Rogere, John W. Hatohea, P. T. 
Harris, ths Rev. S. L. Harrln and O. 
Singleton. The Rev. S. L. Harvin anc- 
ceeded his brother, the late Rev. H. T. 
Harrln, a noble worker In the caosa, who 
fell a victim of tTPhold fever dnrlng the 
rear, Mrs. Jennie H. Miller Is In charge 
of the Receiving Home as matron. There 
Is an assistant matron, the head nurse 
and ao assistant, and the kindergarten 
teacher and assistant. 

To faithfully perform the dntles of a 
district BuperlBtendent, untiring energj, 
tact and self-sacrifice are required. Ths 
life Is one of activity. Every ward of 
the .society Is visited at least twice a 
year. Long rides by night over unim- 
proved roads are the rule rather than the 
exception In the experiences of the dis- 
trict superintendent We always prefer 
to place a child in a home In the conntry, 
and as the places must neceesarily be 
widely separated. It makes the labor of 
the district worker the more arduona. 
But the country bas every advantage for 
the boy or girl, over the city. Sending 
the child there always assures us that it 
has been fnlly removed from old asso- 
ciations, whether they have been in 
urban or rural districts. The country 
quickest develops the beet traits In the 
youth. From the earliest period the 
canntry child takes bis part In the busl- 
nees of the household, and ae be grows 
In development and In body, he takes a 
more active share In the varlons bnalnesB 
enterprises of the foster father or 
mother. His powers of seeing, of decis- 
ion, of creation, are given meet ft«edom 
In the conntry. Always there Is encoun- 



teftd mors wholesome thrift and Indns- 
tiy In ttie rural districts than In the dty, 
and this has a telling effect on the yonth. 

Work of the society Is now so system- 
atized that on each seml-annnal visit to 
a ward, the district superintendent takes 
a photognph of him. Tbe picture of the 
cblld Is slways taken Just as the super- 
intendent finds him on arrival. These 
photographs are rapidly becoming one of 
the most interesting and valuable parts 
of tbe society's records. They tell an un- 
deniable tale of the child's welfare and 
progress. The collection up to this time 
numbers 8,000 photographs, carefully filed 
and Indexed, accompanied by ' the re- 
marks of the district superintendent con- 
cerning each visitation. 

The district superintendent is per-, 
mitted to Judge conditions and tay' 
whether the child shall remain where 
placed, or shall be taken away. He col- 
lects his evidence first hand, iand eaqiert- 
ence readily allows him to form an ao- 
curate impression as to whether or not 
the child Is prospering as It should. In 
case a removal Is deemed advisable, the- 
district superintendent proceeds at ones 
to carry bis conclusions Into effect by 
bundling up the child and taking it back 
to the Receiving Home, until a better 
place may be found for It. 

B^ond thla organised active element 
in the society there are GOO local boards 
tbrongbont the state. Two to five citi- 
zens In each town, the best members of 
the respective communities, serve with- 
out compensation on these boards. The 
good work done directly by these local 
organisations can never be even esti- 
mated, and they are a source of constant 
benefit in assisting the state board in 
tbe conduct of Its campaign. Bvary 
county In the state Is represented In the 
state organlatlon. and today the society 
boasts of a membership of 10,000 of Ken- 
tucky's foremost men and women. 
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THE TEDDY BEAR'S QROWU. 

Br ^nilUm F. Kirk. 

A W00II7 Uttia Teddy Bear staiS«d to the 

TeiT Kitls. 
Wm alttlns on hu hatmcbea In a nnraaiT 

faU of trilli; 
The men were Boft and downy, the room 

was large and Mght, 
Bat tbe Teddy B«ar nndonbtedly was 

spoiling tor a flgfat. 
"Cheer np!" remarked a Poodle Dok who 

lay before the Are; 
"^ron hare s gwell apartment What more 

riionld heara dartre T" 
Then, with a moet disdalnltil anort and 

eke a acoraftil atare, 
'TonYe talking like a sansace!" aald the 

mUe Teddy Bear. 

"No Ksten!" he oontlnned, aa the Dog 

easayed to speak. 
Ton ride with Baby^ mother every 

morning In the ireek. 
She takea yon to the matinee, she takea 

yov throngh the park. 
She takes yon calling on her friends and 

keeps yon ont till dark. 
She dreaaes yon In relret boots and mt- 

flei made oT sflk, 
She takes yon seyeral times a day to 

bonbons, cakea and milk. 
The Baby ataye at borne with me. In 

some Swede nnrwmald'a ear^— > - 
No wonder ire are lonesomel" said the , 

lltUe Teddy Bear. " 

"Sometlmee the mother sees na f or a mo- 
ment after tea; 
She lets the Baby kiss her ones and 

never looks at me. 
I^ not pnffed np with fUnlly pride, I 

keep no family loff. 
Bat any well-bred Beer ahonld class 

above a Poodle Dog. 
And as for Baby— blesi her heart! — that 

Baby's got yon beat 
As far as from the Bowery to the shining 

Jndgment Seat. 
And If, at last, the mother doean't meet 

her Baby then. 
Keep bei^ni stick to Baby!" aald the 

lltUe Teddy Bear. 

— CUcasD American. 
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National Conference of Charities and 
Correction— Are You Going? 



The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 

National Conference of Charities 

and Corrections 

Will Be Held at 

Minneapolis, June 12 to 19, 1907 

For railroad rates, accommodations and general information, address 

WaHace G. Nye 

Commercial Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota "^ 
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Pracileai coirscs li soelal work 

TRAINING BT PRACTICAL SPECIAIiSTS 

For truant ofllcers, and all eligaged or izft^ilted In/ the preventicm and 
treatment of > ..,— >^'- 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

Conducted by Henry W. Thureton; Chief Probatfbh Offlcer, and ethera. 
Wednesdays, 4:30 p. m., January 9 — June 19» 51 La Salie 8t. 

For charity workers, friendly yUdtors, managers and friends of iAarltable 
agencies In 

THE CAU8E8 AND RELIEF OF DEPENDENCY. 

Conducted by Sherman C. KIngsley, Chicago Relief and Aid Society and Ernest 

P^Bicknell, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

Mondays; 4:30 p. m.» January 7-^-March 25» at 51 La Salle St. 

For aU Interested In the bettering Industrial relationships and oondltions 
In factories and stores, organisations of employers and employes. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL. ORGANIZATION. 

Conducted by Graham Taylor. r 

Tuesdays, 8 p. m.» January 8— March 26, at Chicago Commons, Grand Avenuei 

and Morgan Street. ^^ 

;Far further Information address 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 






<»AHAM TATLOl, Director '^ 

180 Grand Avenne Chicago 
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CALVOOMiA. . 



t pont;,r. H. T04d, i 
ttW iwodaUeD! Hen. C D. VUbt, 
£m Anplw, Xodg* Jdrcnlle Coiut.' 



'DIBTBICT or OOLUUBU. 
' EMI HMmI C«», Wuhlnfton, ProbathMi (Ml- 

r 

• ILUNOIB. 

I Bon. Jnttut W. Mmdt, Jndf* Jornll* Court 
«t CUcplo; Dr. H. a. Hart. Cbloco, Supt.' 
CblUnn'l Horns ud Aid Sodctr; B. P. Blek- 
dell, Cblea^ Snpt. BtVMn of CtaultlM: Bod. 
4. W. Ibimf, (torlnsa*ld, Jodgt lovvnlla' 
Court. 

\ ■ - , IHDIA1«A, 

.' Hob 0*& W. Stnbb^ Indluiaiwlli. JvOf 
JoTMll* CodR. ' 

j KBMTUCET. 

< Hon. Chu. A. WliMn, JudKB of JuveoUv 

^Jotirt. I^onlBVUhu 

t a*ortt h. SabMi, Sopt CUIdrw'i Home So- 
da^ o( Katndky. 

LOOIBIAHA.. 



CUtf ProtatliA Offletr, JutoiU* Coort ; TkM 
M. Hnlrr, Maw Xork, Balnt VlncBt D* Paal- 
Bodny; Hon. Bo>ert J. WIIUb, Brooklja,' 
Jodfa JnwIU Cmirt ; Son. Tboa. Unipby. BU- 
ffelo, Jate Invinlls Conrb ' i ' - 

OHIO. 
Hw. A. H. Adanu, Clcrtlvid, Jndg* Janolla 
Coort; Hm. Jobn A. Ckldwall, CtnelnAatl, 
JadBt JnToilU Coort. 

OBBOON. 



PBim8TI.VA2nA. 



WASHIMOTON. 



WISCONBIN. ■ 

. Hod. H: a NmIb, Hlliraobe, Jnds* Jutenllc 



^Hoo. Cbvlra W. BenlalH, Bald mora, Jodf* 

JptcAIle Coort. 

'^ . . UiOBtaAH. . 

» Jtmaa r. HUI, Datralt, Sbdel? <« ^nnntloii 
SI Cneltj to CDHdna. - 

L UIBS0IT8I. 

f.W. H. IfeClaIn, Bt. Lonl*, Sovt Pro*ia«nt 
^MKdadoB; Hoo. Hvry L. UcCane, Kuum 
^t7, JDdn jDToille CoDrt; W. C. Johouii, 
AnNW Ctty, Cblat rrotatloa Offlear. 
3 H1NNB80TA. 

^A. W. Oatrldi*. St FkDl, the. AMOdated 
dtarttlM; Bdwln D. Solaabncer. HiBntnpoU*. 
|lana|«r AHodnted CbaritlM. 
>0 NBBBASKA. 

i'HoD. Jodf* Da J, Jods* Of Jtnentia Court, 



> raw JBB8SY. 

' Hugh r. Fox, PlslnSBld, Pna. Board of Cbll- 
dtm'o BnaMli"' ; Hra. B. B. WlUlamioa, BlUa- 
Mtb, BtaU Bcaid of Cblldnn'i Ooardlana. 
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Sand tor c_- - - 

"Money la B&Danaa." It tell« ti< 

■ baOBDHa grow, and giTes comp 

oar apednl of • 



Sj, BANANA ACREAOE 
g* FREE to Every Investor 



LanflTa .„. 

bring Into bearlBg iur jon. 

and market the Baoanaa lor joi 



JSS-" 



acre BTory roar 
maut Id coali or ou eaa; pnjtueuu.MvtireB 
• SO to #1«0 a jsar rrucu tfiv two lurtw ut 
Baaana Land, lu aililltlun to S pei* vest uu- 
nual iDlereet guaraaiwil uu uvgry dullur 
iDTested "Monej 1D BananaB" 'BlTea lull , 
irUculara, malleil free. Scud uauia uuJ od- 

AME.RICAN •HONDURAS CO. I 

4R BroMlmT, Naw York ■! | 

[. BAKEB, CblcB«« AsBDt, ~ 

lS4B'BUrquCtle Bnlldlns. 




Illinois Central R.R. 



CHICAGO, ILL 
OMAHA, NEB, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
IIINNE«1)LI8,IIINN. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



EFnCENILY 
SERVES 
» AVAST 
TERRITORr 

bj tbrousb wrrloe toBJid 
fromtbelollD«li,ScUlM; 

CIHCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
HOTSPI<INGS,AIIK. 
LOUISVILLE. Ky. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACk80IWILLE,FlA. 



Througb eicnnton steeping car seirlee betwoBD 
CUoigo ud twtween ClitelncsU 

AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 

ConnecUoDi at Bbore termlnBls for the 

MST, SOUTH, WEST, WORTH 

■ty Equlppwt Steam-HMtad 
Oan— BulTat-L Ibrmr* Oar*~ 
-Fr** R»cilnlnK Ohair Om. 



PuHoDlan of Agents 44 tba lUiioJA Cratnl 



METROPOLITAN 

FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Or« l»d. OniurBd and Owned by reald* t* 
of fbU Mjr. It ihoald, tbcrrfor*. lecdv Ike 
~ the iHBri t pabllc ef 



STATBMENT DEC. Jl, IKM: 
CASH CAPITAL • • ZDO.DOO.M 
NET 3URPLIU - • Z7,M4.« 
TOTAL ASSBTS - ill,Mt.l» 
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Tboa. r. Keele7, Prat, of KMlrj RmrliucCo. 

U.J Nashtau, olJobn Na^ten * Co. 

Z. P. BroMUU. ot BroaaMD * Co.. Board of 

Trade. 
Edward Clnfl, loiaranee^ New York CItT. 
Janoi I. NuhuB. r>t John Nashtea t Co 

€»tWlllapd 



Praak £. WJIIard, Hee. andTi 



■tICo. 



le Broa. Brew 



U. W. Kerwia, CapltaHat, 
Bonua U. Kealar, Sec Tnaa KMlej Bt«w. 
lag Co. 



JOHN NAQHTBN & COMPANY 

Ocaeral maucerx, IS9 LsSdIe St. 

Tel. tl» Central Aateaatia 4IVS 



«p300 to $300 NET PROFIT 

FROM LAND COSTING BUT 425 PER ACRE 

That ia what tbty are doing in the Texas Gulf Coast CouDtr j. It's eas; tliere, 
because this land yii\<*i double crops — every month ia a producing luantli — a 
monFT-niaVing month. 

Ttiink of itt $500 per acre iu cabliage— (600 per acre in onions — (400 per acre 
in mid-winter touiatocB. Tfaese and roan^ actual every-daj accomplishiiients in 
fruit culture also, cau be proveil to you. I can ijive you the names and addresses ot 
people who are doing these things while jou are reading this advertisement and the 
snow aud cold weather are kc ping you Idle. 

WARM, DRY CLIMATE 

the healttiiest in the coualry. Irrigateil land— the kind you can buy now at $a$j>eT 

- — - acre^s the richrst in productiveness. Tlie 

rjilroad facilities will place your product! in tile 
market ahead of every other section of the 
country Hralth and prosperity await you. 

Let me send you an So-page illustrated book 
about the Texas Gulf Coast Country and tell 
you abuut tlie very low excursion rates for in- 
spection trips. 

Write me' T DAY. Sixteen carloads of 
people went down on our excursion of January 
15th. ACT NOW. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passeofer Traffic Nanater 

U Mi ttitMh CHICttO, w Fritci IMtaf, ST. IMS 

ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 
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IT IS WISER AND LESS EXPENSIVE TO SAVE CHILDREN THAN TO PUNISH CRIMINALS 



PUBLISHED Br THE 

VISITATION AND AID SOCIETY 

ONE DOLLAR PER VCAR ^^^b^aa* 10 CENTS SINGLE COPY 

'-"•XL, 1907 



Visitation and Aid Society 

INCORPORATED SEPTEMBER l», I8S> 



OFFICERS 

T. D. HCRLEY, PrcaldeDt 

JAUBS F. BOWERS, Treuorer 

ESTHER J. UERCER. FlnancUl SMntarj 

JOHN CCDABT, FInuce 

UICHAEL CUDAHY, Uen'i Auilllu7 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Dependent or Delinquent Children 

To Help Establish Juvenile Courts 

Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 

"AU CAM* aaalaMd, reBardteH ol raca, color or crcMl" 

SUMMARY, SEVENTEEN YEARS— 1888-1906 

OMldwB MsUted 19,404 

Placed in hornet M2 

Oharit^ trsmportation Mcared 2,060 

Pfttlents HDt to hospitals 2,670 

PetBOiu otherwise SMifltod 48,606 

iDtennenti .\.. 800 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Finuioe JohnOndahy 

Men'i Aoxiliarj Michael Ondahy 

WomM's Auxiliary Mre. William P. Kelson 

Offloe T. D, Hnrley 

InititntioDB Thomas Breen 

libraty Mary Hammebhein 

Ohildren James P. Bowers 
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OBJECTS OF THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD 

The objeot of The Juvenile Ooubt Reoobd ie to dia- 
eeminate the principles of the JnTenile Court throughout 
the Cuited States, vid, in fact, the entire world. 

When the Juvenile Court was first established the soci- 
ologists of the entire oonntry atood by watching aniioasly 
the ontcome of this new departure in cliild-aaving methoda. 
It was realized that a medinm was needed whereby the re- 
snlts accomplislied by the Jnaenile Conrt might be set 
forth in an intelligent maoDer. The Jovbnile Court 
Record stepped into the breach and has devoted its pages 
exolnsivelj to news of the varioos jnv«nlle courts. As a re- 
snit of the publicity thuH given to the foundation principlle 
and pontine work of the Oook County Juvenile Court other 
States have passed juvenile court laws, and bills are being 
prepared in nearly eveiy State in the Union to be pre- 
sented at the next seseJODs of the Legislatnres of the 
Tarions States providing lor similar legislation. 
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New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 

32nd Annual Report 



The New York Society tor the Pre- 
ventlon of Cruelty to Children has Judt 
Issued Its thirty-second annual report. It 
la an eittremely Intereatlng little volume 
and is distinguished In that It Is not com- 
posed principally of the stiff, technical 
matter that mak«a so many reports un- 
readable. The style of composition and 
arrangement Is quite characteristic of tbe 
powerful and unique institution whose 
report It Is, and the subject matter shows 
how diverse Its actlvtUes are and com- 
prehensive Its scope. 

President Lindsay pays this beautiful 
tribute to tliat npman whose great deeds 
made her, alive, respected of all the 
world, and dead, recognized and honored 
universally: "It was fitting. Indeed, that 
tbe funeral cortege of the -Baroness Bur- 
dett'Coutts should pause In Westminster 
Abbey, where her mortal remains were to 
be interred, to pay silent tribute at the 
grave of Lord Shaftesbury. The Bar- 
onesB and Lord Shaftesbury were. In 
the lifetime of each, among the greatest 
benefactors of the lowly, both man and 
beast, the world has ever known. This 
noble woman has bequeathed to the hu- 
man race the example of a life dedicated 
to the unselfish and disinterested rescue 
from misery of all living Iwlngs. Her es- 
tablishment of great bishoprics through- 
out tbe world, her cleansing of the foul- 



est spots In the world's largest city, her 
eavlug of a nation from starvation In 
time of famine and her annihilation of 
the pest of pirates from the entrance to 
the far E^st — these were but incidents of 
one of the loftiest and most useful Uvea 
that was ever lived. Standing above all 
her other great deeds, her association 
with the work of prevention of cruelty to 
children, her benefactions toward Its ex- 
tension, and her example and advice m 
that great work will be of fresh memory, 
even when the walls of her tomb are 
turned to the dust from whence they 

The Society collected during the year 
the sum of t31,G79 from parents whose 
children were cared for as public cbarges. 
and turned this amount over to the city, 
whose annual subsidy of (50,000 was 
thus reduced to a comparatively alight 
amount. 

Superintendent Jenkins aays, as a re- 
sult of years of experience and with 
some degree of authority, that moral sua- 
sion Is a fallacy with drunkards and 
brutes until they are compelled to Bee 
and to do their duty. "Not so much," 
adds the superintendent, "Is our work 
diBtlDCtive In the prevention of cruelty 
to children as In tbe punlabment of of- 
fenders against them. The record of 
criminal prosecutions Inatltuted by tbe 
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Society, the startling number of convic- 
tions, the well-filled cells in the state's 
prison, speak more forcefully than sta- 
tistics of the result of the work of pre- 
vention which had its origin in this city. 
It is not limited to the removal of chil- 
dren from unfit homes. Unfit homqp 
there are, as there ever were, and prob- 
ably ever will be, and it is in these places 
that the Society finds its great work. No 
one can ever know but the persons con- 
cerned, what it means to visit a 'home* 
of neglect and dissipation amid miserable 
conditions, to administer an official warn- 
ing, to return and find a partial improve- 
ment, and, as the visits continue, to see 
unclean rooms become clean ones, chil- 
dren better clad, and drunken parents 
become sober bcause they fear the law." 

The details of some forty cases are giv- 
en, each telling its own story of fright- 
ful abuse or neglecct; one, of the rescue 
in America of a kidnapped Russian child 
who was returned to her mother's home 
in Poland; others of villains who were 
sent to prison — the aggregate of prison 
sentences being 201 years; of scheming 
and conniving parents who used their 
children in unlawful and dangerous oc- 
cupations on the stage and of little 
ones neglected to a degre that one is 
loath to believe did the statement not 
come from so reliable a source. 

An amazing record is made of 8,422 
children removed from grossly improper 
surroundings and placed in homes and 



institutions. This is a small army of 
boys and girls started on the march to 
better things and better ways. We fail 
to grasp the enormity of the situation 
unless we for the moment make a few 
comparisons. The Society rescued a» 
many children in the year as there are 
soldiers in eight battalions; as there are 
citzens in what are considered good sized 
communities, or an average of twenty- 
three a day. It is difficult to appreciate 
this without some knowledge of the com- 
plex conditions in the Metropolis, with 
its "native** quarters and sections of 
foreigners who hate to abandon their 
own ways. And in spite of this vast 
number, the Record is informed that 
juvenile crime in New York forms less 
than one per cent of a Juvenile popula- 
tion of 750,000. 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
State has rendered a remarkable decision 
that societies for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to children are quasi public institu- 
tions, branches of the Courts, the District 
Attorney's office and the policce depar- 
ments. This decision resulted frpm an 
endeavor of the New York State Board 
of Charities to center in itself control 
of the confidential records of the New 
York Society, in which attempt it was 
successfully combatted by the efforts of 
Commodore Gerry. 

One of our Associate E7d Iters, Thomas 
D. Walsh, is an official of the Society 
in New York and a writer on children's 
subjects. 



Portland, Oregon, Juvenile Court 

Record of Juvenile Court is Approved 



Such Is Meaning Its Officers Place on 
Action of the Legislature. 

"Since June. 1905, when the Juvenile 
Court was instituted, 927 cases of 
juvenile delinquency and dependency 
have been brought to its attention. 
In some of these cases two and three, 
and even more children were involved, 
so I believe it can be safely said that 
fully 1,600 children, all told, have come 
under the jurisdiction ot the cou't in 
tint lime. The result, as was shown bv 
the legislature passing the Juvenile 
Court bill over the veto of the Governor, 
is that Multnomah county now, more 
than ever before, feels the need of lust 
such a tribunal as ours.** 

This is the statement made by Marion 
R. Johnson, chief probation oflScer of* the 

"For the good that has been done the 
youth of this county by the* Juvenile 



Cooirt, Judge Frazer is in the main to 
be credited. No one who is at all fa- 
miliar with the work of the tribunal, or 
who has seen him devoting his noon 
hour and working until 6 or 7 o'clock in 
tho evening in the interest of errant 
youngsters, can fail to be impressed with 
the high character, breadth of view and 
earnestness of the Judge. He has made 
the Juvenile Court what it is. 

"This is the view of not merely an of- 
ficial of the court, such as I, but the 
sentiment of hundreds of parents, whose 
children are admittedly better because 
the Juvenile Court exists. That hundreds 
of children have not only been improved 
morally; that scores have been saved 
from criminal careers, and that there 
will, in the future, be less work for the 
criminal courts as a consequence of the 
work of the Juvenile Court, is a matter 
that no one well informed will dispute." 
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Boston Juvenile Cpurt 

Boston Juvenile Court Sets Youngsters Aright 
by Heart-to-Heart Talks 



Please, can you tell me where the — 
the Juvenile Court 1b? 

Through the hurrying, preoccupied 
throngs that passed along the main cor- 
ridor of the SulTolk County Court, a mid- 
dle-aged woman moved fearfully; clasped 
tight to her breast a wide-eyed baby; 
clinging to her disengaged hand a shock- 
headed boy ot dirty face and repentant, 
yet sullen, balf-deSant mien. 

Nobody noticed tbem. EWerylrady at 
the County Court has seen many times 
before a mother come to plead for her 
erring offspring. 

The group passed beneath the wide 
stone steps In the rotunda and turned 
sharply to the left Into a narrow corridor. 
Before them was a glazed glass door. 
"Juvenile Court," read the lettering. 

I'here was nothing about the outer of- 
fice of the court to Inspire fear or stage 
fright even In a timid woman. None ot 
the usual trappings and Imposing afray 
of stenographers and police were visible 
to strike offenders with awe. The ro«n 
Is not even a large room. It suggests an 
orumary business office, an effect height- 
ened by the businesslike attitude of the 
clerk and probation olQcera at their 

i.^aalrs lined the wall about the door, 
and In them Iialf a dozen boys moyed 
restlessly, from time to time casting 
dubious glances through the open door 
leading Into an Inner sanctuary. There 
one could see a mlld-vlaaged man seated 
at a desk. That was Justice Harvey H. 
Baker, and the Juveniles knew that they 
must face him for their mlademeanora 
and pay whatever penalty an earnest 
consideration for their welfare and the 
maintenance of law and order might im- 

Two men stood beside two small 
sturdy Images ot themselves, separated 
by the entire length of the room, and 
they glanced at each other only when It 
was unavoidable, and then with magnifi- 
cent hauteur. For the two hopeful heirs 
beside tbem had engaged la a fierce en- 
counter, one bad got the worst of It, as a 
brilliantly colored left optic showed, and 
there liad followed a charge of assault. 
The woman went to alt beside a girl visi- 
tor, a silent bond ot sympathy being at 
once establl^ed. 



AN ADOPTED SON. 



One of the probation offlcers motioned 
to a lad and he went in to face Justice 
Baker. A glimpse could be caught of 
him sheepishly shifting from one foot to 
the other. Then the door closed, for it Is 
a rule of the Juvenile Court that apecta- 
tont shall be barred from witnessing the 
trial ot a case against a boy or girl, and 
they are as securely shielded from news- 
paper publicity. Scarcely five minutes 
had elapsed when the young culprit 
emerged, wearing a chastened air, but 
wltii considerable hope shining through. 

"You next," aald an officer, and the two 
hostile parents entered with their sons. 

As on a leash, only held back from 
physical violence by tbeir surroundings, 
they stepped In. They came out like a 
pair of lambs. The boys were talking 
amicably together, the men were gesticu- 
lating In friendliest fashion, and at the 
door one reached out hla hand, at the 
same time patting the other man on the 
shoulder. 

'Is It all right?" asked an Interesting 
spectator. 

"Sure It's all right. They were only 
footing anyway." 

One of the youthful offenders corro- 
borated this by assuring everybody with- 
in bearing that the whole affair had been 
a mistake. His best friend had happened 
to run up against his first In the excite- 
ment of a general snowball fuellnde. and 
In endeavoring to explain to each Other 
how It liad occurred they had slipped to 
the ground, from which people assumed 
that there had been a dispute. 

It came the turn of the woman with 
the baby and the shock-headed son. That 
she was In great trepidation was only too 
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pitifully evident, but she faced Justice 
Baker sqUarely and told her tale. While 
she told it, the cause of all the trouble, 
accused of several petty thefts, stood ab- 
jectly beside her, raising his eyes only 
momentarily when commanded to by the 
Judge to look up, and giving indications 
of a desire to summon a reluctant whim- 
per to his relief. It was not an uncom- 
mon story she told, just what is happen- 
ing in scores of cases every day In Bos- 
ton and any large city; but it was one 
that revealed, nevertheless, a heroic ef- 
fort of a mother to maintain respe 2 la- 
bility and to save her children from the 
sordid life that surrounded them, and 
this in spite of dire poverty ^nd the drag 
of a drunken husband. 

A first offense for the boy, she claimed. 
There was none to contradict her. Plain- 
ly, a case for probation. The justice 
talked to both mother and son as to what 
would be required of them. When they 
came out, the woman was smiling 
through tears, but she clasped the baby 
tighter to her breast, and ^ere was 
rough afTection In the way in which she 
swept her offspring away from the pre- 
cincts of the CJourt. 

"I'll get the 10 cents a week to pay 
back what he took. And bless you, sir," 
were her parting words. 

do it goes from day to day. Some- 
times a dozen cases of juvenile misde- 
meanors will be heard In a day, some of 
them to be continued for investigation 
and consideration. There will be days, 
on the other hand, when the small boy 
and girl. have behaved themselves and 
the docket Is practically blank. Yet the 
number of cases that come before the 
Juvenile Court averages between 75 and 
100 a month; at times the latter number 
has been exceeded. 

All offenders in Boston against the 
laws of Massachusetts who are under 17 
years of age are dealt with by Justice 
Baker, or. In the rare Instances when he 
is absent, by one of his associate judges, 
Frank Levoronl and Philip Ruben stein. 

They are of all kinds. The juvenile 
culprits are divided Into classes of crime 
and misdemeanor just as sharply as their 
older brethren. They have suffered dls- 
lodgment from their normal setting in 
the life of a city in varying degrees. 
There Is the boy who cannot tolerate his 
teacher's viewpoint on the subject of 
study or the multiplication table, and 
plays "hookey" from school or disturbs 
the peace of the educational institution; 
there is the boy who has read the cheap- 
est yellow-covered novels and has a 
mania for "bunking" out and picking up 



a scanty living from predatory pursuits. 
Then comes the youth wno has taken his 
first step in crime by a theft of a minor 
nature, or by more serious breaking and 
entering. 

With the girls — and there are, merci- 
fully, fewer of them — the offenses are 
chiefly a desire to stay out late at nights 
and associate with bad company, or in- 
tractlbiJity, or kleptomanlacal tendencies. 

In all cases the aim of the Juvenile 
Court is to remove the offenders frpm the 
taint and contagion of crime, with which 
tliey must inevitably come into contact 
in the ordinary courts of justice and in 
the jails and prisons. Association plays 
a more important part in the develop- 
ment or degeneration of youthful char- 
acter than it does in the case of the ma- 
ture offender. So, by advice, constant 
watching and putting an offender on his 
or her good behavior to escape mure se- 
vere punishment, the Juvenile Court ex- 
erts steady but kindly pressure to bring 
the children back into their normal rela- 
tions to society; to get them back into 
the schools, to the protecting bosom of 
their families. 

Of course there are cases where the 
boy or girl is so far advanced in crime, 
or where the home relations are so irre- 
trievably bad, that it is necessary to send 
them away from present surroundings. 
Sometimes these new surroundings con- 
sist of another luome, preferably In the 
country; if the offender be so far gone 
that his offense is the result of a per- 
sistently wrong attitude of mind, the Ly- 
man School or the City Reform School or 
the State Board of Charity sees to his 
regeneration. But harshness Is avoided 
in Boston's Juvenile Court. In order to 
instill a sense of honor into a youth who 
has seldom before been trusted In his 
life, occasionally one will be allowed to 
give his own word that he will report 
at the institution of correction. No 
policeman or officers of any description 
to awe and possibly harden him by a 
parade of his guilt before the eyes of the 
public. And this confidence Is, curiously 
enough, never abused. 

When a boy Is put on probation on 
condition that he go to work and behave 
himself, reports are obtained from him 
and from other sources as to how he is 
progressing. If he be sent back to school, 
the teacher Is required to furnish reports 
on his behavior and regularity of attend- 
ance. Few cases, If any, are allowed to 
drop with the bare promise of reform on 
the part of the culprit. The case Is con- 
tinued from time to time, with a definite 
date fixed for its next hearing, and the 
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fact that an ofleuder must give an exact 
account ol behavior and fumiah proofs 
of It Id the near future, has an excellent 
deterrent and regenerating influence 
upon the cblldren. 

Oitenest It Is Ignorance or an exuDer- 
ance of animal spirits which leads these 
offenders Into trouble, and the Juvenile 
Court was established with the view of 
educating tbem, ot bringing to bear a 
baif paternal inlluence where paternal or 
material Influence has seldom been 
known or never exerted. Tbe Juvenile 
Court Is now reaching boys, but as Its 
scope and Influence widen, it will reach 
boydom. The hope of Its supporters Is 
tbat In time It will perform its real and 
grandest function, the achievement of 
abolishing itself, doing away with the 
necessity that called It into existence. 

The Juvenile Court was established by 
an act of the legislature last summer, 
in the face ot strong opposition, tor there 
were many who Insisted that it would 
only result in encouraging lawlessness 
among the young by providing immunity 
from punishment for offenses. There are 



many who claim this today, and assert 
that tbe system Is wrong, that too much 
"coauiing" of criminally refractory chil- 
dren will result only in an Increase of 
Juvenile crime and a contempt for the 
powers of the law. James J. Storrow, 
chairman of tbe school committee; Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, fch« 
Rev. Thomas F. McCarthy of Charles- 
town, Col. Thomas F. Doherty, David F. 
Tllley, Max Mitchell, David A. Bills and 
the Rev. William F, Gannon, S. J., sup- 
ported strongly tbe bill passed for the 
.establishment of the court, and It was 
opened In the court house In Pemberton 
square on September 1, with Harvey H. 
Baker as ]udg«. 

Justice Baker had had valuable experi- 
ence In the handling of young offenders 
In the capacity of clerk of the municipal 
court ot Brookllne, and secretary to the 
conference ol Child Helping Societies. 
As to tbe Juvenile Court, he prefers not 
to express an opinion on tbe work It Is 
doing, whether tor good or bad, but to 
allow results to tell the tale In time.— 
Boston Herald. 



A DEAR DAUGHTER. 
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COURTHOUSE TO BE UNIQUE. 



HOME OF JUVENILE TRIBUNAL 
LACKS CORNER-STONE LAYING. 



Only Public Building in the City on 
Which the Ceremonial Has Been Omit- 
ted — Will Be Ready for Use on Au- 
gust 1. 



There is one distinction which the new 
Juvenile Court structure, which Is build- 
ing, can claim — it will be the only public 
edifice ever erected in the city for which 
no corner-stone was laid with ceremony. 

The opinion of experts is that the 
building may be expected to stand as 
long as if the usual formality had been 
observed, and it is said that judgments 
entered therein will be as final as they 
would be if the usual box with the usual 
things in it had been placed in the usual 
stone with the udual ceremonies. 

To the desire of President B. J. Brun- 
dage of the Cook County Commissioners 
to expedite matters may be charged the 
omission of the laying of the comer- 
stone. He had set himself a stifP pace 
in the matter of the new county build- 
ing and so the orders for the Juvenile 
Court structure were, "No delay. Rush 
the work." 

Will Bq Ready on August 1. 

It was with a beam of satisfaction, 
therefore, that Mr. Brundage received 
the report that the biiilding would be 
completed on schedule time and tliat the 
cases of the children would be heard 
there August 1. 

"When was the corner-stone laid?" 
asked one of those who saw the beam of 
satisfaction. 

"iiie comer-stone — why. bless me," 
said Mr. Brundage, "we haven't laid it 
yet. We'll have to see about that." 

It developed, however, that the build- 
ers already are toiling on the second story 
of the structure. The building, which is 
on ESwing street, near Halsted, is to be 
three stories high and will cost about 
$126,000. 

"I never heard of a corner-stone on the 
top of a building, did you?" queried Mr. 
Brundage. 

No one ever had. 



Too Late Now to Take Action. 

"I don't really believe it would be wise 
to tear the building down and do It all 
over again, even to give some of us a 
chance to make speeches, which nobody 
cares much about, anyway," continued 
the president of the county board. "I 
think we'll have to let it be the building 
without a corner-stone. 

"Perhaps w^ can make up for this 
omission by the elaborate ceremonies to 
be observed when It is opened formally. 
I don't want to slight the building any— 
we are going to be proud of it— but I 
don't see any other way out of it now." 

There is hope that the oratory of Judge 
R. S. Tuthill, the first judge, and Judge 
Julian W. Mack, present; judge of the 
Juvenile Court, and T. D. Hprley, first 
chief probation officer, may be heard at 
a later date. — Chicago Post. 



PLAN HOSPITAL FOR BAD BOYS. 



Dr. w. A. Leach Will Build Institution 
for Cure of Criminal Habits. 

Vicious boys of Cincinnati's tenement 
districts and elsewhere will be made 
good if the plans of Dr. W. A. Leach 
carry. Dr. Leach has opened negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Boehm resi- 
dence, Auburn and Southern avenues. 
Mt Auburn. He wants to convert the 
building Into a hospital for the poor chil- 
dren of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Leach believes that the tenement 
districts of Cincinnati are the breeding 
place of vice and crime. He also be- 
lieves that all vicious boys can be cured 
of criminal habits by late discoveries In 
the surgery. 

The Boehm residence contains twenty- 
three rooms and is surrounded by spa- 
cious lands which can be used by the 
child invalids during convalescent days. 

The site is located in one of the pret- 
tiest parts of Cincinnati. The sanitary 
conditions could not be better. If the 
purchase is made, Dr. Leach will pro- 
vide an annual maintenance fund and 
turn the building over to prominent phv- 
sicians who will give their services to 
the cause. 
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Justice of Children's Court 

Address of Robert J. Wilkin at Dinner of Sardonyx Club 
(School Principals* Association), Brooklyn, N. Y. 



If anything is to be gained by a meet- 
ing <^ this kind, it seems to me it chiefly 
will come from the association together of 
those interested in similar objects for the 
protection, care and benefit of children. 

It is always a good sign when persons 
interested in different branches of the 
eame subject see fit to gather together 
for the exchange of views and ideas that 
vlll seek the solution of problems that 
niust come before every one who is try- 
ing' to carry forward any work. I think 
particularly this is good for public offi- 
cers,, for the several departments of a 
great city are so intertwined that the 
test can only be gotten out of them by 
the fullest co-operation with each other. 

How can it be expected that good re- 
sults will follow when the heads of dif- 
ferent public departments are quarreling 
with each other over a proposition and 
fly to the public press for the purpose of 
airing the individual views of each and 
in their belligerency losing sight of the 
main public interests it is supposed their 
departments are to conserve? 

It is well, therefore, that those inter- 
ested in the public schools of our city, 
more particularly our Borough, should be 
desirous of meeting with the justice who 
sits from time to time in the Children's 
Court so that there may be an under- 
standing regarding the different points 
of each one's position, and thereby attain 
the greatest amount of good. 

The members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the superintendents, principals 
and teachers may very easily get wrong 
impressions as to the attitude of the Jus- 
tice at the Children's Court, and equally 
easily may the justice be entirely mis- 
taken as to the attitude of the school 
authorities. 

I have always felt that it was very 
desirable for the members of the civic 
family to be quite intimate with one 
another, more particularly those who are 
interested in the same or similar lines of 
effort. Therefore, if this dinner and meet- 
ing tonight attains nothing else, if we can 
secure intelligent co-operation between 
the school people and the courts, I feel 
that a great public good has been accom- 
plished, for with intelligent co-operation 
much can be done. 

It seems to me that one of the great 
causes, or perhaps I might say rather 
one of the causes that can be removed, 
of truancy is the half-time school. I am 



Informed that there are a large number 
of half-time classes in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, also that the manner of con- 
duct of those classes is to hold sessions 
of one class of children in the morning of 
one week, and the same class of children 
in the afternoon of the week following, 
thus alternating week after week from 
the morning to the afternoon, thereby 
creating great confusion. 

The statutory provision regarding the 
compulsory attendance of children in the 
public schools should be applied in such 
a -way that the children woujd be able 
to attend, and the only contention the 
truant officers would have would be a^ to 
the willingness of the child to go to 
school, but such is not the case. An 
attendance officer may see children wan- 
dering abroad on the streets during the 
school hours, and unless he is personally 
acquainted with each individual child, he 
is without knowledge as to whether that 
child is a truant or a school attendant, 
for he may be in attendance in the after- 
noon and out in the morning, and vice 
versa. 

E^very effort should me put forth by the 
members of the Board of Education and 
by those interested in the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education LaV, to pre- 
sent to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment and to elicit a public sentiment 
that will insist on that Board taking 
action to immediately provide school 
room accommodations for every child 
who needs it in the city of New York. 

In the densely populated districts, if the 
most improved and latest designed build- 
ings cannot be erected, why not use 
rented premises, which could be easily 
turned into apartments or flats after the 
school authorities had finished with their 
rental, or factory buildings, where the 
proper safeguards against fire and dan- 
ger could be provided? 

Another point that is important Is to 
secure, through the co-operation of Jus- 
tices of the Children's Court, the use of 
existing agencies for the betterment of 
children. Many times parents will state 
to the court that it is Impossible for 
them to send children to school on ac- 
count of poverty. The truant officer may 
be expected to go out and secure the co- 
operation of some aid-giving association, 
but how much better is it if the court 
who is called upon to enforce the law 
should, of its own initiative, seek to 
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secure this relief and thereby the attend 
aace of the child at school. The aid- 
giving aBsoclatfons are willing, nay, anx- 
louB, to do all they can to ossUt the 
Children's Court In carrying forward the 
worit of the Court, and Protestant, Cath- 
olic or Hebrew holds not back his hand 
from helping to sustain every effort that 
is made by the Juetice who presides there. 

or course, the attitude that la taken by 
the justice on the one hand and by the 
school authorities on the other can nul- 
lify all the good effort put forth by the 
other party, for it the Justice has only 
the Idea in the Children's Court of the 
criminal judge and transplants to that 
court only the Idea of punishing and for- 
gets entirely that the peculiar province 
contemplated by the law in the establish- 
ment of a separate tribunal for the dis- 
position of children's cases was for the 
court by all preventive measures to en- 
deavor to benefit the community through 
benefiting the child; or If the school 
authorities believe, after the child baa 
been reported by tbe teacher to the prin- 
cipal and the principal Investigates and 
then reports to the district superintend- 
ent, who also has an Investigation and 
practically holds a trial, and Id turn has 
the case reported to the Children's Court, 
and then feels that the judge sitting 
there should Immediately Incarcerate 
that child In the Truant Home, what lit- 
tle beneQt can be attained by these atU- 
tudea? Whereas, If each organization will 
carefully consider Its own work and after 
a due regard far the opinion and worlc 
of the other department, believing that 
tbe department bae given special study 
and care to the subject and making allow- 
ance on either side, a practical, beneficent 
CD-operation could be established and very 
largely the question of truancy In our 
children would be solved. 

It might be interesting, In conclusion, 
to examine a compartsoa ol cases In the 
Children's Court in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn during the last two years. 

In 1905, there were 3,307 cases taken 
before the Children's Court, as against 
3,4C5 m 190G. Of this number there were 
142 cases of violation ot the Compulsory 
Education Law In 1905, aa against 229 in 
190G. 

You see from that a great Increase of 
work along school tines. In 1905, GOT 
children were placed on probation, of 
whom ,S91 were permitted to go after a 
short time, or 77 per cent, we might say, 
were saved. Whereas, In 190G, 498 chil- 
dren were placed on probation and 403 
were permitted to go on suspended sen- 
tence after probation, showing a saving 
of about SO per cent. 

In 1905 there were SS3 children com- 
mitted to institutions of all kinds, and 



in 1906 there were S91. You see a slight 
IncreaEe. 

Of the 3,307 cases In 1905, 1,184 were 
what might be classed as non-criminal 
cases, they coming under the head ot 
parental complaints charging boys and 
girls with being disorderly children or 
ungovernable children at home or having 
abandoned their homes after staying 
away and becoming vagrants, or the un- 
fortunate class of children who have been 
under Improper guardianship. 

In 1900, the number of parental cases 
were 1,37], which, compared with the 
total number of all classes, would show 
an actual decrease'ln the number ot real 
criminal charges. 

The elatistlcs of the court are not al- 
together satisfactorily kept and I do not 
know that they can be under the present 
management. 

It Is Interesting to note, that still the 
child repeater is In evidence and the Ut- 
ile unfortunate who has already been 
before the courts returns many times. 
For instance, In 1906, ot the children who 
were arrested two times, there were r30: 
three times, 50; four times, 10; five 
times, 3: and one child had been ar- 
rested before sli times. 

As 1 said before, however. It is very 
encouraging when public ofBcers who are 
interested in this subject feel that they 
they can leave their other private en- 
gagements and give the time to come to- 
gether and consult with one another 
along the lines of the improvement of 
the conduct of their departments. 
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Toledo Women to Establish Detention 
Home for Girls 



Prominent Toledo Women Band To- 
gether With View to Securing a Suit- 
able Place of Detention for GIrle That 
Appear In Judge Merrill'i Juvenile 
Court. 

"How much longer are tbe little girls 
of Toledo's Juveulle Court to be berded 
like common criminals Into Jail or police 

station to breathe the tainted atmospliere 
of those abodea of evH doera?" Is a quee- 
tlon which bus long confronted and deep- 
ly troubled Judge Merrill of the Juvenile 

Coming, as most of tbeee children do. 
from homes nblch are no real homes, 
and from sur round In ga whence they can 
glean do moral help or Inspiration, the 
Judge believes that It Is but making a 
bad matter worse to place them, even for 
temporary detention. In the jail or police 
station. Yet in all Toledo there Is no 
other place open to these irapreaslonable 
little human plants. 

And so the kind-hearted Judge has puz< 
zled and pondered over the problem until 
suddenly there have come to blB as. 
si stance ten of Toledo's prominent 
women — prominent not alone for their 
social position, hut for their warm hearts 
and philanthropic Interests as well. 

Meeting yesterday morning at Juvenile 
uourt to consult with Judge Merrill, a 
quiet but determined Uttle organization 
was formed, whose sole aim and purpose 
1b to establish a detention home aome- 
where In Toledo for the girls of the Ju- 
venile Court 

There they can be detained for varied 
lengths of time, from ewe day to two 
years, according to the Judgment of the 
Court. There they may receive not 
only the regulation schooling, but be 
tau^t industrial branches also, such as 
sewing, cooking and general housework. 

And one of the best features of this 
home Is to be Its surroundings; lor In 
deciding upon a location a large yard Is 
to be deemed an essential. 

Some of the flne, old abandoned resi- 
dences on Lower Summit avenue will be 
conaldered for the purpose. If one of 
these Is obtained, the spacious grounds 
will be fenced In and the children per- 
mitted to enjoy, to their hearts' content, 
the trees, the grass and the flowers. 



which, in the stunted and starved lives 
01 most of them, have hitherto played too 
small a part. 

Ine work which It IB believed may be 
accomplished through such a home is 
largely a preventive one; namely, to pre- 
vent the usual ultimate necessity of send- 
ing these girls to the Delaware reform 
school, which is In reality rather a place 
of last resort for Incorrigible s than one 
where much Is accomplished In the way 
of actual reform. 

Most of the children brought to the 
Juvenile Court have but taken the first 
step downward: they are not as yet de- 
praved. To be lifted, then and there, 
into a healtnier atmosphere, away from 
evil suggestion and Influence, Is believed 
by those who have bad experience in this 
work to be the one thing needful to turn 
the current of these young lives into 
smoother channels. 

While the plans for such a home are 
as yet but in an embryo state, still the 
determination which shall soon make It 
an accomplished fact is not lacking. And 
those who have undertaken the project 
feel sure that many, other citizens will be 
eager to have a hand In this splendid 
work which should long ago have been a 
definite feature of Toledo's Juvenile 
Court, but which today has become an 
absolute necessity owing to the rapidly 
Increasing numbers of children brought 
under the care of " this Court by Its 
larger force of probation officers and Its 
consequently augmented facilities for dis- 
covering these youthful offenders. 
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IN ALL 615 CASES WERE HANDLED 

IN IOWA DURING THE 

YEAR 1006. 

SUMMARY OF WORK COMPILED. 

Of the caMs Reported 361 Were of Boyi 
and 1M of Qlria — Polk County Lead*. 



Juvenile Courts In Iowa handled E16 
caaeB during tbe year 1906. according 
to a flummary o( these cases made by 
the SUt« Board of Control from reports 
received by that board under the ttew 

Of the 51E caaoB, 361 were of boya and 
154 of glrlB. Their caaea were adjudi- 
cated and the boys and girls disposed of 
as follows: 

Reciimed to parents or probation of- 
ficer 228 

Sent to private homes 82 

Seat to homes or associations for 

friendless '3 

Sent to state industrial scbools 160 

Sent to hospital for Inebriates 1 

Sent to county ]all 1 

Released on bond ^ 



Cases continued or dismissed 19 

Polk county leads among the counties 
with IGO cases, Pottawattamie with 40, 
Wbodbury 35, Linn 28, Mahaska 27, Du- 
buque 23, Scott 19. Forty-two counties 
reported no cases at all. 

The Ages of Childrsn. 

The ages of children whose cases were 

brought before the Juvenile Court were: 

ige. Number. 

1 year 7 

2 years 6 

3 years S 

i years 3 

5 years 6 

6 years s 

7 years . . . .■ 6 

8 years y 

9 years 17 

10 yeara 16 

11 years 14 

12 years 24 

13 years 30 

14 yeara 45 

16 years 39 

16 years 30 

17 years 3 

Total 267 

Ages not given 2(8 

Total 616 
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Providence Disciplinary Schools 

By ELLEN LE GARGE, Director of Gymnastics 



Originated in Providence, They Have 
Soived One of the Chrid Problems. 

Providence has been since the time of 
Roger Williams the birthplace of more 
than one educational idea, but in none 
has it so led as in the place of the sepa- 
rate school for the boy or girl who is by 
character distinctly separate from nid fel- 
lows. If imitation is the slncerest flat- 
tery, then Providence should be proud in- 
deed, for not only in this cotmcry, out in 
foreign lands, Providence is pointed at as 
having solved a problem that has both- 
ered parents and pedagogs from the be- 
ginning of time. 

What to do with the child that is out of 
step, naughty but winning in his naughti- 
ness, full of what the Germans term 
"wunderlust," the desire to travel away 
from school hours, to see the world, to be 
a habitual truant, to defy all rules, to be 

what the world terms bad and yet not 
bad enough to be unredeemable, is one 
of th3 problems of the school. Often 
without a real home he brings the license 
of no government by parents into the 
schoolroom and the teacher must repre- 
sent law and orders all he can get If 
by heredity, home surroundings, daily 
environment, and bad companionship, a 
boy or girl loses c&ata in the school 
room, what can be done to reclaim the 
child and make him a decent citizen of 
the little world in which he lives? 

Fourteen years ago Providence decided 
to segregate this type of child and put 
him under a new kind of care. To 
Truant Officer Gilbert B. Whittenmore 
much of the credit must be given for not 
only establishing the schools but for the 
first choice of teachers. As can readily 
be seen a teacher for this class of chil- 
dren would, like Virgil's poet, have to be 
••bom, not made." Miss Annie E. Mc- 
Cloy of Point Street grammer school was 
choeen for Hospital Street special school, 
Miss Katherine Taft of Federal Street 
grammar school for Harrison Street spe- 
cial ichool, and Miss Eliza E. Gorman of 
Academy Avenue grammar school for the 
special school corner of Academy avenue 



and Atwells avenue, now known as 
Mount Pleasant special school. 

Ae in the ordinary class room corporal 
punishment had been abolished, it was 
decided that it could be used in the spe- 
cial schools, when all other measures 
failed. The teachers selected for the 
first three schools were women of re- 
markable tact, experience with all sorts 
and Atwell avenue, now known as 
who would study these youthful derelicts 
as the physician studies an interesting 
case, determined to get at the root of the 
disease and cure it. 

Providence has been fortunate in hav- 
ing buildings where these schools could 
be located apart from the main buildings. 
Termed "disciplinary schools" from th^ 
start, the name stuck, and from being 
called special classes or schools, as those 
are in other places when copied from the 
Providence kind, the disciplinary schools 
keep the appellation and conquered the 
name, being the most orderly of schools, 
no matter how disorderly may have been 
elsewhere the pupils. In the school 
manual and In school reports, the schools 
are termed "Schools for Individual Work," 
and this rightly described them, as each 
child is treated as an individual and his 
defects and good points made into some- 
thing creditable to himself and his 
teacher. 

The first director of these schools was 
Mrs. Rhoda A. Esten, a women whose 
fitness for the head of the schools was 
something remarkable. Mrs. Esten was 
a widow, and a woman with such moth- 
erly instincts that she could make any 
so-called bad boy believe he should re- 
deem himself or otherwise break her 
heart. Mrs. Esten not only had a way 
which softened a boy or girl and led 
them toward better habits of life, but she 
could sway such children to be more 
obedient to parents, to give up pernicious 
literature, taboo tobacco, and stop pro- 
fanity. The bad boy began a new life 
and his teacher helped him on in the 
straight line, much more disagreeable to 
travel than the curved one. The little 
chap was only morally dideased, and with 
the reverence for better things and kind- 
ness and love shown all day long, he be- 
came cured and looked at life with a 
clearer, cleaner vision. 
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Byer since man emerged from bar- 
barism he has dealt with crime and 
criminals In a bungling, blundering and 
unscientific way. Until recently he has 
invariably treated the effect and not the 
cause, the treatment, like the medical 
treatment of the past being mostly crude 
remedies, often barbarous and ignorantly 
applied, for effects and conditions which 
have resulted from natural causes by 
processes working with mathematical 
precision. A vast and complex machin- 
ery is maintained at enormous expense 
to administer justice when it no mure 
administers justice than it controls the 
tides. This cumbrous and costly ma- 
chinery, * which Includes courts, lawyers, 
police, detectives, prisons, jails and re- 
formatories, is devised to suppress crime 
when it no more suppresses crime than 
it reverses the law of gravitation. 

The Initial mistake is in trying to cure 
a disease Instead of trying to prevent it 
An environment of poverty, vice cind 
crime breeds criminals as naturally as 
carrion breeds maggots-. This funda- 
mental fact of social economy has been 
Ignored for thousands of years. Even 
the reform of criminals, which was be- 
gun only of late, years, preceded attempts 
to preserve childhod from contamination 
by vicious surroundings. It has taken 
mankind thousands of years to learn that 
society is vitally interested in knowing 
how each man lives and gets his living, 
and more particularly that the suppres- 
sion of crime must begin with the train- 
ing of children and protecting them from 
influences which inevitably corrupt ani 
degrade them. Society has allowed chil- 
dren to grow up in an atmosphere of 
moral and physical degradation su"- 
roimded by thieves, harlots and drunk- 
ards, and then has pimished them for be- 
ing the natural fruit of their environ- 
ment and companionship. 

Modem enlightment is showing that 
tae better way to deal with the problem 
of vice and crime Is to eradicate the 
causes which produce them, to wipe out 
the slums which generate a criminal and 
vicious atmosphere and give childhood 
a guardianship and training that leads to 
paths of virtue, industry and sobriety. 
We have found that education In the pub- 
lic schools must be supplemented by 
training in the handicrafts and industrial 



pursuits. And further, it has been, found 
that society must reach out its hand and 
snatch infancy from corrupting environ- 
ment and vicious companionship. So- 
ciety is just realizing the great truth that 
tuis is a duty it owes itself, and at lant 
is going at the root of the evil instead 
of striking at the fruit and branches of 
the full-grown upas tree. 

One of the most admirable schemes of 
modem benevolence is for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders. This class are 
the buds of criminals, a^d their treat- 
ment requires patience, human sym- 
pathy, charity and philosophic insight It 
was to supply these that Juvenile Courts 
were established and probation societies 
organized. The Juvenile Court of San 
Francisco, presided over by Judge Mur- 
asky, has done excellent work during the 
short time it has been in existence. Un- 
fortunately the law does not provide for 
the payment of a probation officer to 
investigte cases of juvenile depravity 
and watch over such children as become 
wards of the court This expense has 
heretofore been borne by the volunteer 
contributions of the probation sobiety. 
It is a just charge against the State, and 
Senator Nelson has introduced a bill 
making the salaries of probation officers 
a charge against the counties in which 
they are appointed. It is a measure that 
should be passed without division. 

The bill requires that the Judge of a 
Juvenile Court can only appoint a proba- 
tion officer upon recommendation of the 
probation committee. This is a wise 
provision that should apply to every 
county in the State, for it is a safeguard 
against partisan politics controlling the 
activities of probation work and the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. The 
Judge Is not bound to appoint whoever 
the committee recommends, but the 
recommendation of the committee is a 
prerequisite to the power to appoint. 
This gives a double assurance that none 
but unimpeachable persons abundantly 
qualified will be appointed probation of- 
ficers. The salaries provided for these 
officers should not be made the spoil of 
party palitics or the patronage gifts of 
political machines, otherwise the very 
purpose the Juvenile Courts and the pro- 
bation system is likely to be defeated. 
Senator Nelson's bill should be passed as 
it stands.— Tribune. Oakland, Cal. 
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Judge M. H, Hayland of San Jose, Cal., 
Speaks of Neceeaity of Organizations 
to Provide Better Environs for the 
Child. 

Thirty-four wotneo were present at the 
banquet ol the Stantord Woman Aluni' 
nae Club, to further that cordiality vtalch 
Is recognized aa so oecesaary to their 
wor^, aSd to listen to an address by 
Judge Hyland upon the Juvenile Court. 
The work of the organlaatlon is, briefly 
Btated, to show what Stanford spirit can 
accomplish In civic work. The Juvenile 
Lourt is an organization of citizens ap- 
pointed by the local judiciary to under- 
take the correction Of misdirected chil- 
dren. 

One Is not naturally or speedily Im- 
pressed with the Immense significance 
o( this work from merely hearing the 
subject mentioned. Perhaps that is 
why the club provided those present with 
a relished feature In the way ol edibles. 
' The heart Is reached through the stom- 
ach," says the old adage. 

But any doubts as to the Importance, 
the Intensity, the Interest, of the subject 
were put aslue at once when Judge Hy- 
land, Introduced by Miss Bunlce Gray, 
the president of the association, began 
his speech. To sit and listen to the 
facts, stated quietly and from lips Ji>- 
diclal rather than sympathetic, to hear 
the mere truths uttered concerning con- 
ditions in this and many other cities in 
relation to children — to listen was 
enough to convince the auditor of the 
Importance o( rectifying the lives of mis- 
guided children, and o( uplltUng those 
fallen through bad environment. 

The gradual correction of abuses, the 
Eiow progress from worse to better, was 
shown by the speaker from past history. 
He pictured the slavery of women before 
the era of Christianity, and the terrible 
darkness of early history, when to con- 
quer was lo enslave, and laid before his 
hearers the fact that even today 2,000,000 
of children in the United States, and 
under the law limit of 14 years, were 
given the best of their lives in a slaving 
for enrichment of their commercial mas- 
He then pictured the conditions ex- 
istent In our own county, where mis- 
led parents are constantly raising their 
children to lead lives of vice and per- 
version. The Juvenile Court was formed 
about ten months ago to deal witb these 



problems, and in the short space of Its 
eJiistence the tribunal has examined Into 
6U0 cases, and helped many a girl and 
boy to lead better and more wholesome 

Judge Hyland then cited several ex- 
amples where cases deemed hopeless by 
parents and authorities had been success- 
fully met by the work of the CourL Hia 
audience listened with an almost awe- 
stricken attention while they were toM 
of girls under 15 years of age who had 
been sold for purposes of prostitution by 
a father insensible to any better feeling, 
and how the Court had succeeded in up- 
lifting and saving those lives seemingly 
passed beyond recall. 

Mr. Hyland showed that it was not the 
fault of the child, but the fault of Its 
surroundings. He fold how even the 
most hardened had some chord within 
which, if touched, would respond, and 
earnesly pleaded for work, interest and 
aid to enable an organization to exist 
which could attend to such cases. 

"What we need now," said Judge Hy- 
land, "Is public sympathy, and public 
flnancial contribution. All that has been 
done has been done without money," 
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CHILDREN'S LEGISLATION. 

The amendments to the Juvenile 
Court Law, adoption and surrender 
of children, as also the bill authoriz- 
ing counties to establish homes for 
neglected and dependent children, are 
published in this issue. Inasmuch as 
the Juvenile Court Law was an in- 
novation on child legislation it was 
conceded by Judge Hurd that amend- 
ments would be necessary from time 
to time to perfect the law. 

The amendments now pending be- 
fore the legislature have been care- 
fully revised by the editor of the 
Juvenile Court Record and it is 
hoped they will be adopted : As orig- 



inally prepared they provided ior the 
appointment of a guardian who would 
have sole control of the child. Upon 
our request the committment was 
changed to the institution where the 
child was placed and an officer of the 
institution appointed guardian. This 
is as it should be. Originally courts 
of chancery were dependent solely up- 
on the guardian, but such is not tiie 
case at the present time. The state 
has encouraged and assisted in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
these valuable and praiseworthy chil- 
dren 's institutions. A commitment 
to the same is equal to guardianship 
as existed in olden days. However, it 
is well to have an individual guardian 
appointed in each case. 

As usual, the editor of the Juvenile 
Court Record appeared before the 
Legislative Committee and advised 
with it as to the bills. 

ADOPTION. 

The bill in relation to adoption is 
necessary and essential to a proper 
administration of the children's laws. 
It is to be hoped it will not meet with 
opposition from any source. Unless 
the consent of the parents is procured 
it is impossible to perfect a degree of 
adoption at the present time. No par- 
ent should be allowed to abandon his 
child for months or years and then be 
permitted to demand its restoration. 
The interest of the child should con- 
trol. In case of desertion the child's 
interest should be considered and a 
new home provided for him. 

TRANSFER OF CHILDREN. 

This bill is entirely too drastic. 
The original law as prepared by the 
editor of the Juvenile Court Record 
was never intended to prevent the 
transfer of children to relatives or to 
interfere with children being placed 
in institiitions. The amended bill now 
pending in the legislature would in- 
terfere with such transfer and hence 
should not become a law. The com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the 
editor of the Juvenile Court Record 
reported adversely on the bill. 
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Children's Legislation Pending in 
the Illinois Legislature 



JUVENILE COURT AMENDMENTS. 



A BILL 

For an act to amend an act entitled, "An 
Act to regulate the treatment and con- 
trol of dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children/' approved April 'Zi, 
1899, in force July 1, 1899, as amended 
by an aet approved May 11, 1901, in 

' force July 1, 1901, and as further 
amended by an act approved May 16, 
1905, in force Jyly 1, 1905, by amend- 
ing the titfe and sections 1, 2, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 15 and 22 thereof, and by add- 
ing thereto nine (9) new sections to be 
known as sections 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 
23. 24. 25 and 26. 



Section 1. Be it enacted by the Peo- 
ple of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly* That an act 
entitled, "An Act to regulate the treat- 
ment and control of dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children," approved April 
21. 1899, in force July 1, 1899, as 
amended by an act approved May 11, 
Ibwx, in force July 1, 1901, and as fur- 
ther amended by an act approved May 16, 
1905, in force July 1, 1905, be and it is 
hereby amended so that the title thereof 
and nine (9) new sections which are 
hereby added to said act to be known as 
sections 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 23, 24, 25 and 26 
and sections 1, 2, 4. 5, 7, 8. 9, 15 and 22 
of said act shall read as follows: 

The title of this act shall read as fol- 
lows: An act relating to children who 
are now or may hereafter become de- 
pendent, neglected or delinquent to define 
these terms, and to provide for the treat- 
ment, control, maintenance, adoption and 
guardianship of the person of such chil- 
dren. 

1. That all persons under the age of 
tWenty-one (21) years, shall, for the pur- 
pose of this act only, be considered wards 
of this state and their persons shall be 
subject to the care, guardianship and 
control of the court as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

For the purpose of this act, the word'^ 
"dependent ohlld" and "neglected child" 
shall mean any male child who while un- 
der the age of seventeen years or any 
female child who while under the age of 
eighteen years, for any reason, is desti- 
tute, homeless or abandoned: or depend- 
ent upon the public for support; or 



has not proper parental care or guard- 
ianship; or habitually begs or receives 
alms; or is found living in any house of 
ill-fame or with any vicious or disreputa- 
ble person; or has a home which by rea- 
son of neglect, cruelty or depravity, on 
the part of its parents, guardian or any 
other person In whose care it may be, is 
an unfit place for such a child; and any 
cbild who while under the age of ten 
(10) years is found begging, peddling or 
selling any articles or singing or playing 
any musical instrument for gain upon 
the street or giving any public entertain- 
ments or accompanies or Is used in the 
aid of any person so doing. 

The words "delinquent child" shall 
mean any male child who while under 
the age of seventeen years or any female 
child who while under the age of eight- 
een years, violates any law of this 
State; or is Incorrigible, or knowingly 
associates with thieves, vicious or im- 
moral persons; or without just Cause and 
without the consent of Its parents, guar- 
dian or custodian absents itself from Its 
home or place of abode, or Is growing up 
In Idleness or crime; or knowingly fre- 
quents a house of ill-repute; or knowing- 
ly frequents any policy shop or place 
where any gaming device is operated; 
or frequents any saloon or dram shop 
where intoxicating liquors are sold; or 
patronizes or visits any public pool room 
or bucket shop; or wanders about the 
streets In the night time without being 
on any lawful business or lawful occu- 
pation; or habitually wanders about any 
railroad yards or tracks or Jumps or at- 
tempts to Jump onto any moving train; 
or enters any car or engine without law- 
ful authority; or uses vile, obscene, vul- 
gar, profane or Indecent language In any 
public place or about any school house; 
or Is guilty of Indecent or lascivious con- 
duct; any child committing any of these 
acts herein mentioned shall be deemed 
a delinquent child and shall be cared 
for as such in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

A disposition of any child under this 
act or any evidence given In such cause, 
shall not, In any civil, criminal or other 
cause or proceeding whatever In any 
court, be lawful or proper evidence 
against such child for any purpose what- 
ever, except In subsequent cases against 
the same child under this act. The word 
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"child" or ''cliildreii" may be held to 
mean one or more children, and the 
word parent or parents may be held to 
mean one or both parents, when con- 
sistent with the Intent of this act. The 
word "association" shall include any as- 
sociation, institution or corporation which 
include in their purposes the care or dis- 
position of children coming within the 
meaning of this act. 

2. The county courts or probate court 
in counties where such courts have been 
established, and the circuit courts of the 
several counties in this state, shall have 
original Jurisdiction in all cases coming 
within the terms of this act. In all trials 
under this act, any person Interested 
therein may demand a jury of six (C), or 
the Judge of his own motion may order 
a jury of the same number to try the 

case. 

4. Any reputable person, being a resi- 
dent of the county, may file with the 
clerk of the court having Jurisdiction of 
the matter, a petition in writing, setting 
forth that a certain child naming it 
within his county, not now or hereafter 
an inmate of a state Institution Incor- 
porated under the laws of this state, ex- 
cept as provided in sections 12 and 18 
hereof. Is either dependent, neglected or 
delinquent as defined In section 1 hereof; 
and that It is for the Interest of the 
child and this state that the child be 
taken from Its parent, parents, custodian 
or guardian and placed under the guard- 
ianship of some suitable person to be 
appointed by the court; and that the 
parent, parents, custodian or guardian 
of such child, are unfit or improper 
guardians, or are unable or unwilling to 
care for, protect, train, educate, control 
or discipline such child, or that the 
parent, parents, guardian or custodian 
consent that such child be taken from 
them. 

The petition ahall also set forth either 
the name, or that the name Is unknown 
to petitioner (a) of the person having 
the custody of such child; and (b) of 
each of the parents or the surviving 
parent of a legitimate child or of the 
mother of an illegitimate child; or (c) If 
It allege that both such parents are or 
such mother Is dead, then of the guard- 
Ian, If any of such child; (d) If It alle?:e 
that both such parents are or that such 
mother Is dead and that no guardian of 
piuch child is known to petitioner, then, 
of a near relative, or that none such is 
known to petitioner. The petition shall 
also state the residences of such par-, 
ties so far as the same are known to 
such petitioner. All persons as named 
in such petition shall be made defend- 
ants by name and shall be notified of 



such proceedings by summons If resi- 
dents of this state In the same manner 
as Is now or may hereafter be required 
In chancery proceedings by the laws of 
this state except only as herein other- 
wise provided. 

All persons. If any who or whose 
names are stated in the petition to be uu- 
known to petitioner, shall be deemed 
and taken as defendants by the name or 
designation of "all whom It may con- 
cern." The petition shall be verified by 
aflidavlt, which affidavit shall be suf- 
ficient upon information and belief. Pro- 
cess shall be issued against all persons 
made parties by the designation of "all 
whom it may concern," by such descrip- 
tion, and notice given by publication as 
is required in this act shall be sufficient 
to authorize the courj; to hear and de- 
termine the suit as though the parties 
had been sued by their proper names. 

5. The summons shall require the 
person alleged to have the custody of 
such child to appear with the child at 
the time and place stated in the sum- 
mons; and shall also require all defend- 
ants to be and appear and answer the 
petition on the return day of the sum- 
mons. The summons shall be made re- 
turnable at any time within twenty days 
after the date thereof and may be served 
by the sheriff, or by any duly appointed 
probation officer, even though such of- 
ficer be the petitioner. The return of 
such summons with Indorsement of serv- 
ice by the sheriff or by such probation 
officer In accordance herewith shall be 
sufficient proof thereof. 

Whenever It shall appear from the 
petition or from affidavit filed In the 
cause that any named defendant resides 
or hath gone out of the state, or on due 
injury can not be found, or is concealed 
within this state or that his place of 
residence is unknown so that process 
cannot be served upon him. or whenever 
any person Is made defendant under the 
name or designation of "all whom it may 
concern" the clerk shall cause publica- 
tion to be made once In some newspaper 
of general circulation published In his 
county and If there be none published 
In his county, then In a newspaper pub- 
lished In the nearest nlace to his county 
in this state, which shall be substantial- 
ly as follows: 

A, B. C, D, etc. (here giving the names 
of such named defendants, if any), and 
to "all whom It may concern" (If there 
be any defendant under such designa- 
tion). 

Take notice that on the day of 

A. M^. 19.. a petition was filed by 

In the court of 

county to have a certain child, named 
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declared a (dependant or de- 
linquent) and to take from you the cus- 
tody and guardianship of said child (and 
if the petition prays for the appoint- 
ment of a guardian with power to con- 
sent to adoption, add and to give said 
child out for adoption). 

Now, unless you appear within twenty 
days after the date of this notice and 
show cause against such application, the 
petition shall be taken for confessed and 
a decree entered. E. F., Clerk. 

Dated (the date of publication), 
and he shall also within ten days after 
the publication of such notice send a 
copy thereof by mail, addressed to such 
defendants whose place of residence is 
stated in the petition and who shall not 
have been served with summona. No- 
tice given by publication as is required 
by this act shall be the only publication 
notice required either in the case of resi- 
dents, non-residents or otherwise. The 
certificate of the clerk that he has sent 
such notice in pursuance of this section 
shall be evidence thereof. Eivery defend- 
ant who shall be duly summoned shall 
be held to appear and answer either in 
writing or orally in open court on the 
return day of the summons or if such 
summons shall be served less than one 
day prior to the return day then on the 
following day. Every defendant who 
shall be notified by publication as herein 
provided shall be held to appear and 
answer either in writing- or orally in 
open court within twenty days after the 
date of the publication notice. The an- 
swer shall have no greater weight as 
evidence than the petition. In default of 
an answer at the time or times herein 
specified or at sucL further time as by 
order of court may be granted to a de- 
fendant, the petition may be taken as 
confessed 

If the person having the custody or 
control of the child shall fail without 
reasonable cause to bring the child into 
court, he may be proceeded against as 
in case of contempt of court. In case 
tae summons shall be returned not 
served upon the person having the cus- 
tody or control of sufch child or such per- 
son fails to obey the same and in any 
case when It shall be made to appear to 
the court by affidavit, which may be on 
information and belief that such sum- 
mons will be ineffectual, to secure the 
presence of the child, a warrant may is- 
sue on the order of the court either 
against the parents qt either of them, or 
guardian or the person having the cus- 
toay or control of the child or with whom 
the child may, be or against the child 
itself to bring such person Into court. 
On default of the custodian of the child 



or on his appearance or answer, or on 
the appearance in person of the child in 
cdurt with or without the summons or 
other process and on the answer, default 
or appearance or written consent to the 
proceedings of the other defendants 
thereto or as soon thereafter as may be, 
the court shall proceed to hear evidence. 
The court may, in any case when the 
child is not represented by any person, 
appoint some suitable person to act on 
behalf of the child. At any time after 
the filing of the petition, and pending 
the final disposition of the case, the 
court may continue the hearing from 
time to time and may allow such child 
to remain in the possession or its custo- 
dian, or in its own home subject to the 
friendly visitation of a probation oflJcer 
or it may order such child to be placed 
in the custody of a probation officer of 
the court, or of any other suitable per- 
son appointed by the court, or to be kept 
in some suitable place provided by the 
city or county authorities. 

7. If the court shall find any male 
child under the age of seventeen years 
(17) or any female child under the age of 
eighteen (18) years to be dependent or 
neglected within the meaning of this act, 
the court may allow such child to re- 
main at Us own home subject to the 
friendly visitation of a probation officer. 
And If the parent, parents, guardian or 
custodian consent thereto, or If the court 
shall further find that the parent, par- 
ents, guardian or custodian of such child 
are unfit or improper guardians or are 
unable or unwilling to care for, protect, 
train, educate or discipline suctx child 
and that It Is for the Interest of such 
child and of the people of this state that 
such child be taken from the custody of 
Its parents, custodian or guardian, the 
court may make an order appointing as 
guardian of the person of such child, some 
reputable citizen of good moral charac- 
ter and order such guardian to place 
such child in some suitable family home 
or other suitable place, which such 
guardian may provide for such child, or 
the court may enter an order commit- 
ting such child to some suitable state 
Institution, organized for the care of de- 
pendent or neglected children, or to some 
training school or Industrial school or to 
some association embracing in Its objects 
the* <puriMi«^ of caring for or obtaining 
homes for,A^lected or dependent chil- 
dren, which association shall have been 
accredited as hereinafter provided. 

8. In every case where such child Is 
committed to an institution or associa- 
tion, the court shall appoint the presi- 
dent, secretary or superintendent of such 
Institution or association, guardian over 
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the person of such child and shall order 
such guardian to place such child in 
soich institution or with such association, 
whereof he is such officer and to hold 
such child, care for, train and educate it 
subject to the rules and laws that may 
be in force from time to time govern- 
ing such institution or association. 

9. If the court shall find any male 
child under the age of seventeen years 
or any female child under the age of 
eighteen years to be delinquent within 
the meaning of this act, the court may 
allow such child to remain at its own 
home subject to the friendly visitation of 
a probation officer, such child to report 
to the probation officer as often as may 
be required, and if the parents, parent, 
guardian or custodian consent thereto, 
or if the court shall further find either 
that the parent, parents, guardian or 
custodian are unfit or improper guard- 
ians or are unable or unwilling to care 
for, protect, train, educate or discipline 
such child and shall further find that it 
is for the interest of such child and of 
the people of this state that such child 
be taken from the custody of its parents, 
parent, custodian or guardian, the court 
may appoint sqme proper person or pro- 
bation officer, guardian over the person 
of such child and permit it to remain at 
its home, or order such guardian to 
cause such child to bQ placed in a suit- 
able family home, or cause it to be 
boarded out in some suitable family 
home, in case provision is made by vol- 
untary contribution or otherwise for the 
payment of the board; or the court may 
commit such child to some training 
school for boys if a male child or to an 
industrial school for girls if a female 
child or to any institution incorporated 
under the laws of this state to care for 
delinquent children, or to any institution 
that has been or may be provided by the 
state, county, city, town or village suita- 
ble for the care of delinquent children, 
including St Charles School for Boys 
and State Training School for Girls, or 
to some association that will receive it, 
embracing in its objects the care of neg- 
lected, dependent or delinquent children 
and which has been duly accredited as 
hereinafter provided. In every case wnere 
such child is committed to an institution 
or association, the court shall appoint the 
president, secretary or superintendent 
of such institution or association, guard- 
ian over the person of such child and 
shall order such guardian to place such 
child in such institution or with such 
association, whereof he is such officer 
and to hold such child, care for, train and 
educate it subject to the rules and laws 
that may be in force, from time to time 



governing such institution or association. 

9a. The court may in its discretion in 
any case of a delinquent child permit 
such child to be proceeded against in 
accordance with the laws that may be 
in force in this state governing the com* 
mission of crimes or violations of city, 
village, or town ordinance. In such case 
the petition filed under this act shall be 
dismissed. 

9b. The court may, when the health 
or condition of any child found to be 
dependent, neglected or delinquent re- 
quires it, order the guardian to cause 
such child to be placed in a public hos- 
pital or institution for treatment or spe- 
cial care, or in a private hospital or in- 
stitution which will receive it for like 
purposes, without charge to the public 
authorities. 

9c. Any cliild found to be dependent, 
neglected or delinquent as defined in 
this act, and awarded by the court to a 
guardian, institution or association, shall 
be held by such guardian, institution or 
association, as the case may be, by vir- 
tue of the order entered of record in 
such case, and the clerk of the court 
shall issue and cause to be delivered to 
such guardian, institution or association 
a certified copy of such order of the 
court, which certified copy of such order, 
soall be proof of the authority of such 
guardian, institution or association in be- 
half of such child, and no other process 
need issue to warrant the keeping of 
such child. The guardianship under this 
act shall continue until the court shall 
by further order otherwise direct but not 
after such child shall have reached the 
age of twenty-one (21) years. Such child 
or any person interested in such child 
may from time to time upon a proper 
showing apply to the court for the ap- 
pointment of a new guardian or the res- 
toration of such child to the custody 
of its parents or for the discharge of the 
guardian so appointed. 

9d. Whenever it shall appear to the 
court before or after the appointment 
of a guardian under this act that the 
home of the child or of his imrents, 
former guardian or custodian is a suita- 
ble place for such child and that such 
child could be permitted to remain or or- 
dered to be returned to said home con- 
Fistent with the public good and the good 
of such child, the court may enter an or- 
der to that effect returning such child 
to his home under probation, parole or 
otherwise; it being tlie intention of this 
act that no child shall be taken away or 
kept out of his home or away from his 
parents and guardian any longer than is 
reasonably necessary to preserve the 
welfare of such child and the interest of 
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this state: Provided, however, That no 
such order shall be entered without first 
given ten days' notice to the guardian, 
institution or association to whose care 
such child has been committed, unless 
such guardian, instituti<Hi or association 
consents to such order. 

9e. The court may, from time to time, 
cite into court the guardian, institution 
or association to whose care any depend* 
ent, neglected or delinquent child has 
been awarded, and reciuire him or it to . 
make a full, true and perfect report as 
to his or its doings in behalf of such 
child; and it shall be the duty of such 
guardian, institution or association, with- 
in ten days after such citation, to make 
such report either in writing verified by 
amdavit, or verbally under oath in open 
court, or otherwise as the court shall 
direct; and upon the hearing of such re- 
port, with or without further evidence, 
tbe court may, if it see fit, remove such 
guardian and appoint another in his 
stead, or take such child away from such 
institution or association and place it 
in another, or restore such child to the 
custody of its parents or former guardian 
or custodian. 

x6. Vvnenever the petition filed, as is 
provided in section 3 hereof, or a sup- 
plemental petition filed at any time after 
the appointment of the gru&i*<li&n shall 
pray that the guardian to be appointed 
shall be authorized to consent to the 
legal adoption of the child, and the court 
upon the hearing shall find that it is 
to the best interest of such child that 
the guardian be given such authority, the 
court may, in its order appointing such 
guardian, empower him to appear in 
court where any proceedings for the 
adoption of such child may be pending, 
and to consent to such adoption; and 
such consent shall be sufllcient to author- 
ize the court where the adoption pro- 
ceedings are pending to enter a proper 
oruer or decree of adoption without fur- 
ther notice to. or consent by the I^rente 
or relatives of such child:' Pro^dded. 
however, That before entering such or- 
der the court shall find from the evi- 
dence that (1) the parents or surviving 
parent of a legitimate child or the moth- 
er of an illegitimate chUd, or If the child 
has no parents living the guardian of the 
child, if any, or if there is no parent liv- 
ing and the child has no guardian or 
the guardian is not known to petitioner, 
then a near relative of the child. If any 
there be, consents to such order; or, (2) 
that one parent consents and the other 
Is unfit for any of the reasons herein- 
after specified to have the child or that 
both parents are or that the surviving 
varent or the mother of an illegitimate 



child is so unfit for any such reasons — 
the grounds of unfitness being (a) de- 
pravity, (b) open and notorious adiUtery 
or fomicaUon, (c) habitual drunkenness 
for the space of one year prior to the 
filing of the peUtion, (d) extreme and re- 
peated cruelty to the child, (e) abandon- 
ment of the child or (f) desertion of the 
ciiild for more than six (6) months next 
preceding the filing of the peUUon. 

22. If It shaU appear, upon the hear- 
ing of the cause that the parent, parents, 
or a^y person or persons named in such 
peUtion who are in law Uable for the 
support of such child, are able to contrib- 
ute to the support of such chUd, the 
court shall enter an order requiring such 
parent, parents or other persons to pay 
to the guardian so appointed or to the in- 
stituUon to which such child may be 
committed, a reasonable sum from Ume 
to time for the support, maintenance or 
educaUon of such child and the court 
may order such parent, parents or other 
persons to give reasonable security for 
the payment of such sum or sums and 
upon faUure to pay, the court may en- 
force obedience to such order by a pro- 
ceeding as for contempt of court The 
court may. on appUcaUon and on such 
notice as the court may dlrfect from time 
to time, make such alteraUons In the al- 
lowance as shall appear reasonable and 
proper. 

23. If the person so ordered to pay 
for the support, maintenance or educa- 
tion of a dependent, neglected or delin- 
quent child shaU be employed for wages, 
salary or commission, the court may also 
order that the sum to be paid by him 
shall be paid to the guardian or institu- 
tion out of his wages, salary or commis- 
sion and that he shall execute an assign- 
ment thereof protanto. The court may 
also order the parent or the person so 
ordered to pay the sum of money for the 
support, maintenance or education of a 
child, from time to time make discovery 
to the court as to his place of employ- 
ment and amount earned by him. Upon 
his failure to obey the orders of court he 
may be punnished as for contempt of 
court. 

24. Nothiiig In this act shall be con- 
strued to give the guardian appointed 
under this act the guardianship of the 
estate of the child or to change the age 
of minority for any other purpose ex- 
cept the custody of the ohlld. 

25. The Invalidity of any portion of 
this act shall not effect the validity of 
any other portion thereof which can be 
given effect without such invalid part 

26. Cases under this act may b« re- 
viewed by writ of error. 
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A BILL RELATING TO ADOPTION. cases where the persons or any of them 

hereinabove required to be made defend- 

, , ants shall have been deprived of the cus- 

^ ^"-^ tody of the child sought to be adopted 

For an act to amend sections 1, 2 and by a court of competent jurisdiction and 

3 of an act entitled "An Act to revise such court in the order appointing a 

the law in relation to the adoption of guardian of the person of such child 

children," approved February 27, 1874, shall have authorized such guardian tO 

in force July 1, 1874. consent to the adoption of the child 

without notice to or assent by such per- 

SecUon 1 Be it enacted by the Peo- son or persons, such person or persons 

Die of the State of Illinois, represented need not be made defendants and no per- 

in the General Assembly: That sec- son other than such guardian need be 

tions 1 2 and 3 of an act entiUed "An made a defendant to such proceedings, 

act to revise the law in relation to the and the consent of such guardian shall 

adonUon of children." approved Febru- be sufficient to authorize the court before 

arv 27 1874 in force July 1, 1874, be which the adoption proceedings are pend- 

amended so ks to read as follows: ing to enter a decree of adoption as 

Sec 1 That any reputable person may hereinafter provided. The petition shall 

petition' the circuit or county court of be verified by the affidavit of the peti- 

the county in which he resides, or where tioner. 

the child may be found for leave to adopt .NThenever it shall appear from the pe- 
a child not his own, and, if desired, for UUon or from an affidavit filed in the 
a change of the child's name, but the cause that any named defendant resides 
oraver of such petition, by a person hav- or has gone out of the state, or on due 
ine a husband or wife, shall not be inquiry can not be found, or is concealed 
eiunted unless such husband or wife within this state, so that process cannot 
joins therein, and when they so join, be served upon him, or that his place 
the adoption shall be by them jointly. of residence is unknown or whenever 
Sec 2 The petition shall state one or any person Is made defendant under the 
more causes for adoption, the name, If name or designation of "all whom it 
known the sex and the approximate age may concern" the clerk shall cause pub- 
of the child sought to be adopted and if lication to be made once, in some news- 
it Is desired to change the name, the new paper of general circulation published in 
name and either the name, or that the his county, and if there be none pub- 
name' Is unknown to petitioner (a) of the llshed In his county, then In a newspaper 
nerson having the custody of such cnlld; published In the nearest place to his 
and (b) of each of the parents or of the county. In this state, entlUed "adoption 
surviving parent of a legitimate child or notice" wihlch shall be substantially as 
of the mother of an Illegitimate child; follows: A^ B, C, D, etc. (here giving 
or (c) if It alleged that both such parents the names of such named defendants If 
are or that such mother Is dead, then of any), and to all whom It may concern 
the guardian If any of such child or (d) (If there be any defendant under such 
if It allege that both such parents are, designation). 

or that such mother Is dead and that no Take notice that on the aay of 

guardian of such child Is known to peti- , A. D. 190.., a petition was 

tioner, then, of a near relative, or that filed by in the court ©f 

none such is known to petitioner; the county, for the adoption of a 

petition shall also state the residences child named Now unless you 

of such parties so far as the same are appear within twenty days after date of 
known to such petitioner. All persons this notice and show cause against such 
so named In such petition shall be made application, the petition shall be taken 
defendants by name and shall be notified for confessed and a decree of adoption 
of such proceedings by summons if resl- entered. E.F. Clerk, 
dents of this state In the same manner Dated (the date of publication), 
as Is now or may hereafter be required And he shall also within ten days after 
In chancery proceeding by the laws of the publication of such notice send a 
this stdte except only that the summons copy thereof by mall, addressed to such 
shall be made returnable at any time defendants whose place of residence is 
within twenty days after the date there- stated In the petition and who shall not 
of All persons, If any, who or whose have been served with sunimons. No- 
names are stated In the petition to be tlce given by publication as Is required 
unknown to petitioner shall be deemed in this act shall be the only publication 
and taken as defendants by the name or notice required either in the case of resl- 
deslgnatlon of "all whom It may con- dents, non-residents or otherwise. The 
cern:" Provided, however. That In all certificate of the clerk that he has sent 
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such notice in pursuance of this section 
shall be evidence thereof. 

Every defendant who shall be auly 
summoned shall be held to answer on 
the return day of the summons or if 
such summons shall be served less than 
tiiT'ee days prior to the return day then 
on the following day. ESvery defendant 
who shall be notified by publication as 
herein provided shall be held to answer 
within twenty days after the date of the 
publication notice. The answer shall 
have no greater weight as evidence than 
the petition. In default of answer, at 
the time or times herein specified, or at 
such further time as by order of court 
may be granted to a defendant, the pe- 
tition may be taken as confessed. 

Sec. 3. On default or answer of all 
the defendants, the court shall proceed 
to hear evidence and if the court shall 
find that (1) the parents or surviving 
parent of a legitimate child or the moth- 
er of an illegitimate child or if the child 
has no parent living, the guardian, if any 
of the child, or if there Is no parent liv- 
ing and the child has^no guardian, or the 
guardian is not known to petitioner then 
a near relative of the child, if any there 
be, consents to the adoption, or, (2) 
that one parent consents and the other 
is unfit for any of the reasons herein- 
after specified to have the child or that 
both parents are or that the surviving 
parent or the mother of an illegitimate 
child is so unfit for any of such reasons 
— the grounds of unfitness being (a) de- 
pravity, (b) open and notorious adultery 
or fornication, (c) habitual drunkenness 
f^r the snace of one year prior to the 
filing of the petition, (d) extreme and re- 
peated cruelty to the child, (e) abandon- 
ment of the child, or (f) desertion of the 
cnild for more than six (6) months next 
preceding the filing of the petition, or 
(3) that the person or persons whose 
consent is required, has been deprived of 
the custody of such child by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, and snch court 
in the order appointing a guardian over 
the person of the child has authorized 
such guardian to consent to the adop- 
tion of such child without notice to or 
assent by the parents and that such 
guardian consents to such adoption; and 
if the court further finds, that the facts 
stated in the petition are true, and that 
the petitioner is of sufficient ability to 
bring ap the child and furnish suitable 
nurture and education, and that it is 
fit and proper and for the best interest 
of the child that snch adoption should 
be made, a decree shall be made, setting 
forth the facts and ordering that from 
the date of the decree the child shall, 
to an legal intents and purposes, be the 



child of the petitioner or petitioners, and 
may decree that the name of the child 
be changed according to the prayer of 
the petition. 



A BILL 

For an act to amend an act entitled ""Xn 
Act to regulate the surrender, placing 
and transfer of children, approved May 
13, 1905, in force July 1, 1905. by 
amending section 1 and 2 thereof and 
by adding thereto two sections to be 
known as sections Z-A and 2-B respec- 
tively. 



Section 1. Be it Enacted by the Peo- 
ple of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That an act 
entitled "An Act to regulate the surren- 
der, placing and transfer of children, ap- 
proved May 13, 1905, in force July 1, 
1905, be and the same Is hereby amended 
by amending sections 1 and 2 thereof 
so as to read as follows, and by adding 
thereto sections 2-A and 2-B to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. This act shall apply to all per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years. 
The word child or children may mean 
one or more cblldren; parent or parents, 
one or both parents, and persons stand- 
ing in the relation of parents; associa- 
tion, a corporaticm or association of per- 
sons whether Incorporated omot. 

Sec. 2. No transfer or surrender of 
any child by any person, whether such 
child be his own or not shall be lawful 
unless such transfer or surrender shall 
be executed in writing by such person and 
shall be approved by the judge of the 
court exercising jurisdiction under an act 
entitled "An Act to regulate the treat- 
ment and control of dependent neglected 
and delinquent children, approved April 
21, 1899, In force July 1, 1899, and all 
acts amendatory thereof. 

The form of such transfer or surrender 
shall be substantially as follows: 

I, the undersigned, do hereby grant to 
(the name of the person, association or 
institution to which such child Is sur- 
rendered) (the name of the child. Its 
age and whether It Is male or female) 
hereby transferring and surrendering 
unto the said (name of person, associa- 
tion to institution to whom such dilld Is 
given) all my rights to the custody and 
control of said child, hereby authorizing 
and empowering the said (name of per- 
son, association or institution to whom 
such child is given) to place said child 
out In a family home or transfer or sur- 
rondor «ald child to any person who. In 
his. their or Its judgment will be a fit 
and propor person to care for said child. 

Rer. 2'A. No person, assoclatkm or 
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institution, having in its custody any 
child to whonr this act applies shall place 
such child in any home with intent there- 
by to surrender the custody of such child 
or surrender or transfer suclp child with- 
out first having obtained the written sur- 
render or consent of Its i>arents or some 
person having the right to control* the 
custody of such cihlld, as provided In 
section 2 of this act, unless the custody 
of such child shall have been given to 
such person, association or Institution by 
an order of a court of competent Juris- 
diction and In and by suoh order such 
person, association or Institution shall 



have been authorized to surrender, place 
or transfer such child. 

Sec. 2-B. The (^lerk of the court shall 
keep a book wherein he shall enter a 
record of the approval by the Judge of 
any transfer, surrender or placing out, 
which record shall contain the name of 
the child, the name or names of the par- 
ent, parents or other person executing 
such transfer, surrender or placing out 
and the name and address of the person, 
association or Institution to whom such 
child has been transferred, surrendered 
or with whom it shall have been placed 
out 



A Bill for County Children's Home 

A Bad Measure 



A bill has been Introduced In the leg- 
islature of Illinois "To authorize county 
authorities to establish and maintain a 
Children's Home for care and custody 
of dependent, delinquent or truant chil- 
dren." 

The County Children's Home system 
originated In the state of Ohio In 186G. 
The movement was started by Miss 
Catharine P&y of Marietta. It had Its 
origin In the observation of the wretched 
condition of children who were Inmates 
of poor-houses and It was designed to 
provide suitable care for county wards, 
apart from the objectionable associations 
of the poor-house. 

The system met with the approval of 
such wise phllarithroplsts as the late Dr. 
A. G. Byres, Secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Cuarltles, and the late Joseph 
Perkins of Cleveland, Ohio. The County 
Children's Home plan grew rapidly in 
favor, until there were more than forty- 
six county homes In the state of Ohio. 
The plan was adopted also by the state 
of Indiana, where It had a similar 
growth. About forty County Children's 
Homes have been established In that 

state. 

The County Home System nas not rea- 
lized the anticipations of Its founder, for 
several reasons. In the first place. It Is 
very expensive. The state of Ohio has 
^1,400,000 Invested In coimty Homes and 
expends more than $200,000 a year In 
maintaining them. If the placing out 
system had been followed, at least one- 
half of this Investment anu expenditure 
could have been saved. 

In Ohio the cost of maintaining Or- 
phanages and Children's Homes In 1903 
was $2,226 for each 100,000 Inhabitants. 



In Illinois It was only |870 for each 
$100,000. 

In the second place, the County Home 
System tends to the accumulation of 
large numbers of chlldden. Th^ state of 
Ohio had 175 children In Orphanages and 
Children's Homes, December 31, 1904, 
out of each 100,000 Inhabitants, while 
the state of Illinois had only 99 out of 
each 100,000 Inhabitants. 

The reason of this tendency lies in the 
natural growth of an institution. When 
people start, a County Children's Homo, 
they become Impressed with the beauty 
and value of the work. They feel that 
so good a thing would be better if It 
were bigger. They realize that a larger 
number of children can be cared for 
without a proportional Increase In the 
expense, and they do not usuallv ' 
satisfied until they have provided for 
about 100 children. 

If the Home Is well administered and 
the children are happy, there is a strong 
temptation to keep them where they are 
rather than to run the risk of trans- 
ferring them into family homes. If the 
County Homes did not exist the tendency 
would be to make use of family homes, 
and the ultimate result would be better 
for tne real Interests of the children. 

In the third place, it is very diflacult 
to secure the best interests of the chil- 
dren under the County Home System. 
The county authorities endeavor to se- 
cure good family homes for the children 
under their care; but in the majority of 
cases the children ought to be placed at 
a distance from their environment In 
order to prevent interference by vicious 
or Injudicious relatives, or in order to 
shelter them from the clouding of their 
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lives later on by the exposure of •unfor- 
tunate family history. 

In Ohio many friends of children favoil 
the abandonment of the County Home! 
System. In Indiana the eftort has beenl 
made to overcome the difficulties above! 
mentioned by establishing a state agency! 
for placing out and supervising County) 
Cniiuren. This agency is doing efficient! 
' work, but it could do much better work' 
if the number of County Homes were 
done away with. 

Those who are considering the pro- 
priety of establishing this system in Illi- 
nois should correspond with General 
Roellft Brinkerhoft, President of the Ohio 
State Board of Charities, Mansfield, Ohio, 
or with Hon. Joseph P. Byres, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Board, Randals 
Island. N. Y., or with Hon. H. H. Shirer. 
Secretary of the Ohio Staite Board, 
Columbus,' Ohio; or to Mr. Ernest P. 
Bicknell, ex-Secretary of /the Indiana 
State Board of Cnarities, Unity Building, 
Chicago; or Hon. Amos W. Butler, Pres- 
ident of the National Conference of 
Charities and' Correction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. These gentlemen can testify 
from personal experience and observa- 
tions to the merits and demerits of 
the County Home System. — Children's 
Charities. 

BILL 18 AS FOLLOWS. 

Introduced by Mr. McRoberts, Febru- 
ary 20, 1907. 

Read by title, ordered printed and 
referred to Committee on County and 
Township Organization. 

A BILL 

For an act to authorize county authori- 
ties to establish and maintain a Chil- 
dren's Home for care and custody of 
dependent, delinquent or truant chil- 
dren, and to levy and collect a tctx to 
pay the cost of its establishment and 
maintenance. 

Section 1. Be It enacted by the Peo- 
ple of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That the 
Board of County Commissioners, or the 
Board of Supervisors, as the case may 
be, in any county in this state, shall have 
the power and authority to locate, pur- 
chase, erect, lease, or otherwise provide 
and establish and also to support and 
maintain a Children's Home for the care 
and custody of dependent, delinquent or 
truant children, and to levy and collect a 
tax to pay the cost of Its establishment 
and maintenance in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, This Act be adopted by the legal 
voters of such county, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 2. Such Children's Home shall 
be so arranged, furnished and conducted, 



itluit, as near as practicable for their 
Uafe custody, the inmates thereof shall 
Ibe cared for as in a family home and 
jpublic school. To this end the employes 
Iprovlded for and selected to control and 
manage such Home shall consist of a 
man and woman who are husband and 
'wife, of good moral clharacter, who shall 
be respectively designated as '*Sui)erin- 
tendent" and ''Matron" of the Children's 
Home, and shall reside therein, and at 
least one of whom shall be comi>etent to 
teach and Instruct children in branches 
of education similar to those embraced 
in the curriculum of the public schools 
of the county up to and including the 
eighth grade, and such help or assistance 
as In the opini<Hi of the County Commis- 
sioners, or Board of Supervisors, as the 
case may be, shall deem necessary to the 
proper care and maintenance of such 
home. Such home shall be supplied with 
all necessary and convenient facilities 
for the care of the inmates as herein 
provided. 

Sec. 3. The Superintendent and Matron 
shall be designated and appointed by the 
County Judge, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, or chairman of the Board 
of County Commissioners, as the case 
may be, and Superintendent of Schools, 
or by any two of said officers, to serve 
while satisfactory to the said officers, or 
a majority of them, and shall receive 
such salary, payable in monthly install- 
ments, as the ' Board of Supervisors, or 
Board of Commissioners, as the case 
may be, shall provide and fix; such 
appointments to be approved by a major- 
ity vote of the County Board of County 
Commissioners, as the case may be, at 
the next meeting after such appointment, 
and if such appointment be not con- 
firmed, the appointees shall receive no 
compensation from the County for serv- 
ices rendered after his or her appoint- 
ment is disapproved. All other neces- 
sary employes for the conduct, care 
anu maintenance of said Home shall be 
selected, named, appointed and ccm- 
firmed in like manner, upon such sal- 
aries as shall be fixed and approved by 
the County Commissioners, or Board of 
Supervisors of the County, as the case 
may be. The supplies or repairs neces- 
sary to maintain, operate and conduct 
said Home, shall be furnished upon the 
requisition of its Superintendent to the 
Chairman of such Committee as may be 
designated by the County Commission- 
ers, or Board of Supervisors, of the 
County, as the case may be, and tne 
bills therefor shall be audited, i>a88ed 
upon and paid as other bills for supplies 
furnished for County institutions. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the 
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Superintendent of said Home, to keep a 
complete record of all children com- 
mitted thereto, which record shall con- 
taintain the name, residence, address, 
and age of each child, and the cause or, 
reason of its detention, the length of 
time detained, the oftense alleged to 
have been committed by such child, if 
any, and other useful data or informa- 
tion that may be directed to be kept by 
the County Judge of such county. A rec- 
ord shall also be kept by such Superin- 
tendent of all expenditures made by the 
county for the care and maintenance of 
such Home. An annual report to the 
County Commissioners or Board of 
Supervisors, as the case may be, shall 
be made to December 1st in each year 
by the Superintendent, and he shall file 
a copy thereof with the County Clerk 
of the County, which shall contain an 
itemized statement of all such expense^ 
necessary to maintain such Home, to- 
getner with the number of inmates 
therein during each month. The County 
Commissioners or Board or Supervisors, 
as the case may be, or the County Judge 
of said County may at any time, demand, 
in which case it shall be the duty of the 
Superintendent to furnish, such informa- 
tion as said County Commissioners, or 
Board of Supervisors, as County Judge 
may require concerning the conduct, 
maintenance or inmates of the Home. 

Sec. 6. The Board of County Commis- 
sioners, or the Board of Supervisors, as 
the case may be, of any County, shall 
have the power and authority, in addi- 
tion to taxes levied and collected for 
other coutaty purposes, and in addition 
to the 75 cents per 1100.00 valuation 
limit of taxation, now provided for 
county purposes to annually levy and 
collect a tax not exceeding one mill on 
tne dollar valuation upon all property 
within the County for the purposes of 
purchasing, erecting, leasing or other- 
wise providing, establisliing, supporting 
and maintaining such Children's Home: 
Provided, This Act shall be adopted and 
the levy and collection of emch tax 
authorized by the legal voters of the 
county in the manner provided by Sec- 
tion 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The electors of any county 
may adopt this Act in the following man- 
ner: Whenever the legal voters of such 
county to the number of 25 per cent of 
the votes cast at the last genera] elec- 
tion shall petition the County Judge of 
such County not less than 30 days before 
any general election in such county to 
submit the proposition whether or not 
the electors shall adopt this act, it shall 
be the duty of the County Judge to sub- 
mit such proposition at the next general 
election. The proposition so to be voted 



for shall bie on a separate ballot In plain 
prominent type, and be prepared and pro- 
vided for that purpose in the same man- 
ner as other ballots. 

For adoption of the act to 
authorize county author- 
ites to establish and main- 
tain a children's home for 
dependent delinquent or 
truant children, and to 
levy and collect a tax of 
not exceeding one mill on 
the dollar valuation, to 
pay the cost of its estab- 
lishment and maintenance. 
Yes. No. 

If the majority of the votfes cast for 
and against such proposition shall be 
for such proposition the act shall be 
adopted, and the County Judge shall en- 
ter of record' an order declaring this act 
in force in such county, and the tax pro- 
vided for in the act shall thereafter be 
annually levied and collected in such 
county for the purposes specified in this 
act, until such time as the legal voters 
of the county shall abandon this act in 
manner provided in section 7 of this act. 
Sec. 7. The electors of any county 
whioh shall have adopted this act as pro- 
vided by section 6 thereof, may abandon 
and repeal this act in the following man- 
ner: Whenever the legal voters of such 
county to the number of twenty-five per 
cent of the votes cast at the last general 
electi<m in such county shall petition the 
County Judge not less than thirty days 
before any general election to submit 
the proposition whether or not the elec- 
tors of such county shall abandon this 
act, it shall be the duty of the County 
Judge to submit such proposition at the 
next general election. The proposition 
so to be voted for shall be on a separate 
ballot In plain prominent type, and be 
prepared and provided for the purpose 
in the same manner as other ballots. 
To abandon an act to author- 
ize county authorities to 
establish and maintain a 
children's home for de- 
pendent delinquent or tru- 
ant children; and to dis- 
continue the levy and col- 
lection of a tax of not ex- 
ceeding one mill on the 
dollar valuation to pay 
the cost of establishment 
and maintenance. 
Yes. No. 

If a majority of the votes cast for and 
against such proposition shall be for such 
proposition to abandon this act the act 
shall be deemed abandoned and the 
County Judge shall enter of record an 
order declaring this act abandoned in 
such county. 
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NAPOLEON JACKSON 

The Precursor of the Juvenile Court 



One may find in a charming story by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, entitled "Napo- 
lean Jackson, the Gentleman of the Plush 
Rocker," a Ku Klux trial that greatly re- 
sembles recent trials in the Juvenile 
Court of Louisville, says the Louisville 
rost, as described in the columns of the 
court circular — that is the Courier-Jour- 
nal. Napoleon Jackson had been sum- 
moned to appear before a midnight court 
**to answer to the charge of vagrancy in 
the first degree, unwarranted luxury in 
tne second degree, and general moral de- 
bility in all degrees known to common 
law." Napoleon Jackson stayed at home 
and watched his wife work, she saying, 
"He co'ted me settin* down fanin' whilst 
I flung de hoe." His wife worked hard 
to support him and the children. The 
highest evidence of his luxury was the 
plush rocker, purchased solely for Na- 
poleon's comfort 

So Rose Ann, the wife of Jackson, 
prepared with all of her children to ap- 
pear in court to testify in behalf of the 
accused. It was a masquerade, and yet 
the Judge appeared to have risen from 
the dead to try the accused. Rose Ann 
thought she recognized among them her 
old master. Napoleon was arraigned. He 
stood up with a child in his arms. 

"Have you any counsel?" 

Rose Ann said: "Old Marster," think- 
ing she was addressing the old man, 
"we done choosed Marse Mart (the son 
of her ola master) to stand for us if he 
is present In de co'te, if you pleaae, 
sah;" and she sat down. Martin was 
himself impersonating the old judge. 
Understanding the woman's mistake he 
felt as If he were indeed speaking for 
his father, and he wished himself well 
out of it: but he could not back out 
\\aving the woman's inquiry aside, he 
said: 

"The prisoner who stands before us 
tonight is no stranger to this court On 
the contrary he is a familiar figure. Per- 
haps if I were to aslj for a popplar vote 
as to the best dressed, most comfortable 
and most conspicuous independent citi- 
zen of color among our people the an- 
swer would be unanimously, 'Napoleon 
of the Plush Rocker.' If I were to ask 
the name of the most industrious and 
hard worked woman the answer would 
be, Hose Ann, the wife of him of the 



Plush Rocker.' If I were asked to name 
the most appealing household among our 
colored population, a household of help- 
less children, ofttimes reduced to the 
pitiful necessity of begging their bread, I 
could not but name the children of this 
man. Napoleon of the Plush Rocker. 
Now it is one thing to be a peaceable 
citizen and another to be a useless one. 
No man can be a good citizen and a bad 
fatner, so I declare the prisoner. Na- 
poleon, in the highest sense, a bad fa- 
ther, a father whose example is perni- 
cioi^s. Inasmuch as he does not support 
th^ woman of his choice, I hereby de- 
nounce him as a bad husband. So here 
we have the dangerous combination — a 
bad husband, a bad father, a bad citizen." 

iiie response came from Rose Ann 
and the children. She was heard to 
exclaim under her breath: "Speak up 
for your daddy, chiUen." 

"xxin't no bad daddy." "Good daddy." 
"Loves my daddy." "Nice daddy," so the 
wail ran, until stopped by a peremptory 
"silence" from the Judge. 

Then the trial proceeded. Rose Ann her- 
self undertaking to appear for the de- 
fense. 

"Seein' dat we ain't got nobody to 
speak fer us," she began, "I stands up in 
de presence ob de co'te and befo' GJord 
I takes on myse'f to defen' 'Poleon agin 
de charges de co'te done brung agin him. 
I say dat ef he's a bad husban' his wife 
ort to know it, an' I eay de way he do 
suits me, and ef I'm suited I don't see 
who has got right to complain. 

"I married fer love and I got it He 
married fer love and labor and he's got 
it, and we are bofe satisfied. Ain't dat 
so, 'Poleon?" 

Then Rose Ann summoned her first 
witness, Granny, who said she had known 
Napoleon since his mammy was b, baby 
and she declared that "'Poleon don't 
work beca'se he can't he'p hisse'f; he 
can't work." She said that his mammy 
was known to them all as "Hoodoo Jane." 
who was a hard worker. She worked 
so hard that "she swore dat de child that 
was gwin to come to her through all dat 
endurin' labor, shouldn't never lay a 
hand to de plow. She marked him fer 
rest." 

Then she gave a history of Napoleon's 
daddy, who never worked. He told his 
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master that he wouldn't work himself, 
but he could get more work out of any 
gang he would put him over than any- 
body else, so he was made overseer, and 
he made others work* So with this 
overseer for his father and Hoodoo Jane 
for his mother, who had "marked him 
for rest," she declared that Napoleon 
couldn't work if he wanted to. Then 
this witness said the children there were 
all ready to testify for him. 

"If you want," says she, "to get tes- 
timonius answers for the prisoner. Jest 
ax 'em any little inside questions about 
who does de pacifyin' an' cherisshin' ob 
de babies, and see what dey say. Ax 
dem who washes der little faces every 
morning, and wrops, deir ha'r an' teaches 
'em 'ligion an' manners. Dey ain't one 
ob dem babies but knows der 'Now I 
Lay Me,' and dey learned it at der dad- 
dy's knees. Who learns you 'ligion an' 
manners, ohillen?" she asked. ' "Daddy," 
cried the chorus. 

Then Rose Ann stood up and addressed 
the court She had recognized in the 
disguise of her old master the young 
man, his son. Mart Caruthers, and while 
the proceedings had gone on in court 
she learned who the others were. Then 
she delivered this address in defense of 
herself and family, her care of the chil- 
dren, her home, her methods: 

"Jedge," she began, "I'm mighty sorry 
you had it yo' heart to call my little chil- 
len beggars. We been bom an' riz up 
right heah wid you-all, an' when I sent 
my lit^e chillen into town to ax some 
o' de ladies what' been knowin' us all 
oey lives to please see ef dey couldn't 
fin' some ole 'sorted-sized shoes to fit 
'em, I wasn't axin' 'em to put dey ban's 
in dey pockets. I was Jes req^uestin' 'em 
to please look in de trash barrel, dat's 
all. To give away what you done a'ready 
th'owed away, well, of co'se hit's charita- 
ble, but it ain't inconveniencin'. 

"I sho is hurt to de co'e to have Marse 
Mart Caruthers, wiskerer up tel he favor- 
ed his pa so he scared me, stan' up in 
open co't an' call me or mine beggars. 
My Gord! Beggars! 

"My grandaddy worked for his ole 
gran'pa, Squire Saunders, from de time 
he was ten yeahs ole, pickin' cotton, tell 
he died, nigfh on to a hund'ed, setten' at 
de lodge-gate, wid de smokehouse keys 
hangin' to his belt. When de levee broke, 
many's de time, yeah arter yeah, he 
worked all night. Den, on top o' dat, my 
mammy an' my daddy dey labored for 
Marse Mart's folks, in season an' out o' 
season. My mammy she nussed Marse 
Mart hisse'f, when Missus had de miz'ry 



in her breas' — nussed him each time be- 
fo' she taken her own chile, 'ca'se he 
was white an' her marster's son, an' her 
own baby, he had to wait, same as a 
calf has to wait an' tek de odd chance. 
Yas, an' I often heerd my mammy say 
dat Marse Mart was sho' one invig'rous 
chile an' a greedy nusser." 

This was frightful, but Mart was too 
much of a man to stop her. The good 
breeding which kept silence in the gal- 
lery was worse than any laughter could 
have been. There are times when sil- 
ence cuts like a knife. 

"Yas, sir," Rose went on, "dat was my 
brother Elsau, de thin little one, de runt 
He alius was a puny chile, an' my mam- 
my she fed 'im th'ough 'is teethin' wid 
cow's milk to accommodate Marse Mart 
yonder, standin' befo' we-all tonight in 
jedgment, lookin' so noble. £>sau's 
Marse Mart's coachman now, an' he's 
eatin' his leavin's yet. But nobody 
couldn't scald 'im away, an' I don' blame 
'im. A gentleman's leavin's is better 'n 
a po' man's flndin'a. 

"An' den, to come along down, my 
daddy, eve'body knows how he was kilt 
follerin' Ole Marster into battle. 

"An' now, Jedge — Marse Mart — I ain't 
got no desire to ac' bosrish an' to step 
out o' my colored place an' show no dis- 
respec's, but it sho do look to me lak dey 
ought to be enough betwix' me an' my 
folks an' you an' you' folks to lemme 
walk in you' ma's back gate wid my head 
up an' say to yo' ma, 'Mis' Bm, honey, 
ef you got a few pairs o' ole shoes or 
stockin's yo' chillen done wo'e out stid 
o' flingin' 'em away, please, ma'am, pass 
'em on to my little crowd.' Yas, i claim 
dat I ought to be able to do dat an' not 
called no beggar." 

She hesitated, gathering strength. 

"So I say, Jedge, ef I does walk in de 
back gate an' hoi' out my han', I claims 
dat I got some'h'n' to draw on. Ef my 
gran'daddy nuver drawed out nothin' but 
his victuals an' clo'es, even for de time 
he worked all night on de river bank 
an' waited over-age at de gate; ef my 
mammy give her breas', an' ef my daddy 
faced de gunshot, an' all dey drawed out 
was dey livin'; I claims dat dey's a little 
kindness in de Caruthers' bank for me 
an' my chillen today. 

"I ain't axin' for money, 'ca'se my 
black people ain't paid money. Dey paid 
in life an' service, an' all I wants to 
draw is 'membrance. Dat's all. An' I 
gits it. I gits it f om ole Mis' Em, yo' ma. 

"Ole shoes, gethered up, an' wo'e-out 
clo'es, belt up to de light an' measured 
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wld her eyes 'g'ins' de size o' my chil- 
len. wat'a 'membrance. 

"All dat white i^que you see in de co'te 
tonight on dig little row o' stairsteps nig- 
gers, hit's been wo'e out in yo' ma's back 
yard befo's it was i>as8ed on to my tar- 
chillen. 

"An' Ole Mis' she nuver outs off no 
buttons, nuther. 

"No, Marse Mart I pray de time don't 
nuver come when my chillen '11 haf to 
walk into strange back yards wid dey 
ban's out But no matter how I enters 
Ole Mis's gate, I hoi's my head up." 

This closed the case for the defense, 
ashamed of itself. It was the plea of a 
hard working woman for her humble 
home. It was her protest against inter- 
ference of outsiders in her family af- 
fairs. It was a rebuke, even to those 
men of good intention, who were trying 
to protect her from imposition from her 



lazy husband, and the best the Judge 
could say was: 

"I beg your pardon; so far as we are 
concerned you are never a beggar at 
our door, you or your children. In my 
resentment of your husband's course I 
was thinking especially of you, but I 
failed to realize your feelings. It was 
stupid of me and I am mighty sorry." 

The story is well worth reading itself, 
but it carries with it a suggestion that 
every one might well consider when 
tempted to interfere in the domestic ar- 
rangements of independent, self-sup- 
porting individuals, even of the humblest 
'classes, who make their homes as best 
they can, who prefer their own domestic 
arrangements to those made for them, 
and who are bettor helped by being let 
alone than by being arraigned either be- 
fore a Ku Klux court at midnight or a 
Juvenile Court at midday. 



LOS ANGELES 

Save the Children from Lives of Crime 



The warfare that is being made on 
Senate Bill No. 443 is as despicable a 
piece of politics as has been seen in a 
long time. Senate Bill 443 is drawn 
to pay the salaries of the probation of- 
ficers of the Juvenile Ck>urts out of the 
country treasuries. At present they are 
paid by private subscription. The men 
who are holding up the bill oppose it 
for the reason that it leaves the appoint- 
ment of the probation officers in the 
hands of the Probation Committee. They 
want the probation appointments to be- 
come a part of the patronage of the Su- 
perior Courts, or the sheriffs. 

With all due respect to our judges, ex- 
perience has shown that the less patron- 
age a judge has the better it is for the 
bench. The politicians demand the ap- 
pointments and force In men for reasons 
that have nothing to do with their fit- 
ness for the place. The sheriffs are al- 
most invariably a part of the county 
party machine, and are certain to use 
the patronage to strengthen the machine 
instead of to deal wisely with the Juve- 
nile offender. Purthermore, the experi- 
ence of sheriffs with the hardened 
criminals that fall to their charge is apt 
to lead them to a disbelief in the possi- 
bility of reform. 

The laws of 1903 and 1905 establishing 
tne Juvenile Courts and the system of 



release of young offenders under the 
supervision and guidance of probation 
officers are among the best things Cali- 
fornia has done. The old system trained 
up criminals at an alarming rate. The 
report of the State Commissioner of La- 
bor has shown that over twenty-four per 
cent of the convictions for felony during 
the last fiscal year were of youths under 
twenty years of age/ The most desperate 
and brutal criminals are boys who have 
been trained in the streets and the jails. 
Now the youngsters are being assisted to 
grow up as self-respecting citizens if 
there are any good instincts in them. 

To stop as much as possible of this 
stream of juvenile crime at its source is 
of the highest importance to the State. 
But if the probation system is to be run 
by politicians for politics, then we can 
expect nothing but failure. The first 
principle of politics is to give a useful 
man a job. And it does not take a 
prophet to tell how the probation system 
would look after the politicians got a 
good grip on It 

There are plenty of patronage jobs 
that one man can hold down about as 
well as another — ^more than the people 
need — and the politicians have all of 
them. 

Now let them keep hands off the chil- 
dren. Pass the probation bill without 
making it a political job. 
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Pracilcai courses Id social work 

TRAINING BT PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 

For traaot offlcera, and all engaged or Interested In tbe prevenUon and 
treatment of 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

Condueted by Henry W. Thureton, Chief Probation Officer, and others. 

Wedneedaya, 4:30 p. m., January ft— June 19. SI La Salle BL 

For charity workers, Crlendly vlaltorB, managera and frlenda of obarlt&ble 
agendea In 

THE CAUSES AND RELIEF OF DEPENDENCY. 

Conducted by Sherman C- Klngaley, Chicago Relief and Aid Society and Emeat 

P. BIckneJI, Chicago Bureau of Charltlee. 

Mondaya, 4:30 p. m., January 7— March 25, at SI La Salle SL 

For all Interested In tbe bettering InduBtrial relationsblps and condltlona 

in factories and etores, organisations of employers and employBB. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Conducted by Graham Taylor. 

Tueodaya, 8 p. m., January 8 — March 26, at Chicago Commons, Grand Avenue 

and Morgan Street. 

For forUier Intonmtlon address 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

.-_ _ . GRAHAM TATIOR, Micctor ^^ ^ 

ISO Grand Avenue CUcago 
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BOARD OP RePERENCe. 

CAUrOBNlA. 

Son F. ). Uiirukar, Bui FraadMu, Jods* 
JjTtnll* CooK! r. H. Todd. San Fnnclacat 
MarchutC AModattoD ; Boo. C. D. Wllbar, 
Lob AncclM, laigt JutcdII* Coort 



Cblat PrabatlDD Offlcw, JutmiII* C«irt; VkM. 
IL Unlry, New Taik, Saint VhiMBt D* TaM 
BodBtrt Bea. Bobart J. WtlUn, BrMtlfB, 
Jndn JaTOilI* Court ; Boo. Tboa. Uupkr, Mtt- 
tilo, Jndi* InTinlla Conrt 

OHIO. 

Bon. A. B. Adama. Clantaod, latf JdtmII* 
Conrt; Bon. Jobn A. Ckldwsll, Clnebnalt, 
Jadga jDTtnlle Court. 



ILLINOIS. 

Boo, Julian W. Uaek, Jndse JiiTinlle Coort 
of Cbleuo: Dr. B. H, Hart. Cbleaco, Supt. 
Children'* Honw and Aid Soctetj: B. P. Blck- 
nell, Chleaco, Sapt. Bureaa or OiarldM ; Boa. 
Q. W. Unrmj, Sprlncfleld. Jodf* Jurcnlic 
Court 

INDIANA. 

Bon 0«o. W. Btabba. Indlanapoll*. Jodca 
JoTCDlIe ConrL 

KBNTUCEt. 
Hon. Cbaa. A. Wilson, JudJte of Juvenlto 
Court, IiOulavUle. 

Oaoiga L. fleboD, SnpL Cblldrcn'i Bom* So- 
d«t7 tf KcntQckj, 

LOUISIANA. 



PBNMSTLTAHIA. 

B«a. F. A. Bnc Plilladdphla, Jnds* Jnr*- 
mia Court 

WABBIH6T0M. 



HABTLAND. 
Hon. Chatl** W. Healalar, BalUmor*, JaOtt 
JuTenll* Coort 

IflCBIOAN. 
JamM 7. BUI. Dttrolt, BoelctT for Pravantlon 
of Cmclt; to Cblldron. 

iiiBBonei. 

W. B- UeClaln, St Loula, Sa|>t ProTldant 

Aiaodatlon ; Hon. Bairy L. UcCnne, KaoM* 

Cltj, JodK* jDTcnlls Conrt; W. C Johnion, 

Kaniu CItj, Cblaf Probation OlBcar. 

uiNMBBOTA. 

A. W. Outrtdsa, Bt Paul, Sec. AiKiclated 
Cbarttl**; Sdwln D. BotanbersT, UloneapoUa, 
llanactT A**acl*t«d Cbarltla*. 
NBBBA3KA. 

Boo. lodge Day, Jndga of luTMBlla Court, 

NBW JBBBBI. 
Bntb F. Foi, FUtDlltId, Pr«A. Board of Cbll- 
dren'a Ooardlan*; Ura. B. E. WllllaisBon, Bllia- 
beth, Stat* Board of Cblldrcn'i Qnardlana. 
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The 

Pioneer 

Limited 



Is the preferred train between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Leaves Union Passenger 
Station, Chicago, 6:30 p. m. daily, via the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

lUawoy 

Arrives Union Station, St. Panl, 7:25 a. m., 
and Minneapolis, 8 a. m. Other trains for 
the Twin Cities at 9 a. m. and 10:30 p. m., 
daily. 

"Longer, higher and wider berths" 

F. A. MILLXR. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Dependent or Delinquent Children 

To Hdp Establish Juvenile Courto 

Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 
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SUMMARY, SEVENTEEN YEARS— 1888-1906 

Ohildiea uBiBted 1».40* 

Placed in homes Ml 

Ohftritj tmiBportetloii becnred 2,060 

E>atientB Bent to bMidtals 2.670 

PorBOM otherwiBe MBlBted 48,606 

IntanneiitB 800 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Flnuioe JohnOodkhy 

Mea'B AozUiBry MichMl Oadshj 

Woman's Auxiliary Mis. William P. NeUon 

OffiOB T. D. Hiirl«7 

Iiutitatioiis TbcmuBBreen 

LibniT liar? HoiumelBhein 

Ohildren Jwnei P. Bowera 



OBJECTS OF THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD 

The object of The JvYBtrax Oourt Reoord ie to dla- n, Nnt^ i 

Bsmin&te the prindpteB of the Jarenlle Court throughout fiease woie i 

the United States, and, in fact, the entire world. 

When the Juvenile Court was first eBtabliBbed the Bocir 
ofogistfl of the entire oonntr; stood bj watching aniioualy 
the outoome of thlB new departure in child-saTlng methodg. 
It was roalized that a medium was needed whereb; the re- 
BultB acoomplished bf the Juuenile Court might be Bet 
forth in an intelligent manner. The Juvsnilk Court 
Bboord stepped into the breaoh and has devoted its pages 
eiclosivelj to news of the various jnvenile courts. Ae a re- 
sult of the publloity thus given to the foundation principUe 
and routine work of the Cook Gonntj Juvenile Court otner 
States have pataed juvenile court laws, and bills are being 
prepared in nearly ever; State in the Union to be pre- 
sented at the next seasions of the Legislatures of the 
varions States providing for similar legislation. 
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"THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD" 
•nnounces that with thia lHu« It has 
taken over the entire buelneea of the 
"JUVENILE ADVOCATE," formerly 
publlehed In Denver, Cot., and edited by 
our Aasodate Editor, Judge Ben B. LInd- 
<oy. 

All communication* and buelnneae re- 
lating to the "JUVENILE ADVOCATE" 
should be referred to the "JUVENILE 
COURT RECORD,- Unity Bidg.. Chicago. 
111. The aubacrlbera of the "JUVENILE 
ADVOCATE" tn the future will receive 
the "JUVENILE COURT RECORD" In 
lieu of the "JUVENILE ADVOCATE." 

The arrangementa for the transfer of 
the bualneas and good.wlll of the paper 
were conducted by Judge LIndaey on be- 
half of the "JUVENILE ADVOCATE" 
and Mr. J. L. Clark, Bualnesa Manager 
of the "JUVENILE COURT RECORD." 
The tranafer was brought about so aa to 
enable Judge Llndsey to devote more 
time to the "JUVENILE COURT REC- 
ORD" and thereby reach a greater field 
of activity. 



BOSTON. 

On the petition of Hon, Harvey H. 
Baker. Judge of the Juvenile Court, the 
Joint Judiciary reported a bill providing 
that the Bog ton Juvenile Court shall 
bave the same powers and authority over 
all children who become seventeen years 
of age pending adjudication on their 
cases, or during the continuances or pro- 
bation, or after their cases have been 
placed on file, which tt would have had 
prior to their becoming seventeen years 
of age; provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to authorize 
the commitment of any child over seven- 
teen years of age to the State IndustrUl 
School for Girls at Lancaster, and that 
nothing herein contained shall give said 
court any power or authority over any 
child after he or she becomes eighteen 
years of age. 

The same committee rported reference 
to the next general court on the petition 
of Harvey H. Baker relative to flnes im- 
posed on delinquent children for viola- 
tions of terms of probation. 

Mercantile Affairs reported reference 



From tha J n van II* Court 



to the next general court on the peti- 
tion of Walter C. Wardwell, mayor of 
Cambridge, for legislation to authorize 
cities and towns to construct, etc.. con- 
duits and the connected structures tor 
electrical wires, cables and conductors. 
The Judiciary committee dlecussed the 
bucket shop bills In excutlve session all 
the forenoon, but took no final vote. An- 
other executive seasloa Is scheduled for 
after adjournment this afternoon. It Is 
understood that i majority fovor the 
Logan bill, and that there may be four 
dissenters. 

A MODEL COURT. 
Judge Llndsey Forces Paasage of Law 
Creating a Separate Juve- 
nile Tribunal. 
One at the final acts of the state leg- 
islature gives to Denver a model juvenile 

Judge Lfndsey, by sheer insistence, 
farced the bills through In the closing 
hours of the session, and, tvB passed, they 
seem to provide for a model court. 

The bills separate the Juvenile court 
from the county court, the business of 
which has become so heavy as to necessi- 
tate another Judge. The law gives to this 
court Jurisdiction over the morals of mi- 
nors, with power to prosecute and punish 
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all persons who in any way tend to cor- 
rup the young. 

It also provides for a detention school 
for Denver, the superintendent of which 
is to be appointed by the juvenile judge. 

In short, the new law places the young 
under the control of this court, and is the 
climax to the labors of Judge Lindsey, 
the father of the movement which has 
become world-wide in its scope. 

Veiled attacks were made upon the bills 
in the legislature. Keepers of winerooms 
did not welcome the idea of being made 
to answer to a juvenile court instead of 
having their cases handled by a compla- 
cent district attorney and lenient district 
judge, who would forget the fact that the 
county supports a jail to hold criminals, 
when the criminal happened to have a 
political pull. 

The lawmakers were compelled to 
choose between the control of the county 
court, whose opportunities for patronage 
in the appointment of receivers, guardians 
and executors would be a valuable cog In 
a political machine, and the giving to the 
juvenile court this jurisdiction. 

It is an open secret that the judgeship 
of the court will be tendered to Judge 
Lindsey. He plainly told obstreperous 
legislators that he would not relinquish 
the county court over which he pre- 
sides, unless the law creating the new 
juvenile court was in such shape as to 
give him a free hand in his work of sav- 
ing boys and girls from mistakes. The 
legislators saw the point and were good. 

It is expected that as soon as the law 
goes into effect Judge Lindsey will be 
offered the judgeship of the juvenile court, 
and will at once resign from the county 
bench to accept. 

Judge Lindsey's ambitions to create a 
juvenile court in this city which will be 
the model for the world have long been 
known, and it is believed that his oppor- 
tunity has arrived. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE CITY BOY. 

One of the Judges of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court has Invited all the keepers 
of billiard and pool halls in his district 
to confer with him on the subject of 
juvenile crime. The Judge's idea seems 
to be that boys fall into bad company 
and vicious habits not so much in sa- 
loons, whose keepers deal with minors 
at the risk of severe penalties, as In 
other places of public resort and amuse- 
ment which are under no such restraint. 

The Judge's idea may be well founded. 
At any rate his action Is in line with 
the sound principle that it is the duty 
of government to prevent crime if pos- 
sible, as well as to punish it; and it can 
do no harm to appeal to the keepers of 



places of public resort, many of whom 
must have boys of their own, to con- 
sider whether frequenting such places, 
while harmless enough to adults, may 
not bring youth into injurious associa- 
tions. 

Eccentric as this particular effort may 
be, and futile as it may be, it is symp- 
tomatic of a commendable growth o£ 
public consciousness of the seriousness 
of the problem of rearing children to 
decent and useful citizenship under the 
conditions that too often prevail in large 
cities. 

So far, cities have been built and their 
dwellings arranged almost wholly with 
reference to the necessities and comfort 
of grown poeple; and these very ar- 
rangements are often the most irksome 
restraints upon the adventurous spirits 
and the bubbling energies of youth, leav- 
ing them no outlet save along the lines 
of destruction. 

"Modem conveniences" are in a way 
an injury to the city boy, for they close 
a field in which the country or the small 
town boy can have his surplus energy 
usefully employed and be really "edu- 
cated" into knowledge of the great truth 
that work is the law of life; and city 
arrangements, made for the comfort 
and convenience of grown people, put 
all sorts of obstacles in the way of boys 
having those pleasures which they nat- 
urally most desire. Denied opportunity 
for healthful physical exertion in either 
work or play, the city boy is too often 
thrown back upon mean and dirty de- 
vices. 

Obviously the partial solution is ' to 
provide for those families which cannot 
or will not leave the human ant heaps 
In which they dwell such outlets for the 
energies of their children as parks, play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
skating pounds, and the like; but the 
only complete solution is to provide, by 
Industrial organization and by cheap and 
swift transportation, that so far as pos- 
sible no family with children shall lack 
a certain amount of outdoor space 
around its dwelling. 

• The problem of the city boy, so far as 
it is a social problem and not merely 
one of the boy's own family, is obviously 
one of transportation. How shall the 
father be kept within reach of his bread 
winning work and yet have his home so 
situated that his children may not be 
Fo "cribbed, cabined, and confined" that 
only on the border line of vice or over 
it can they find the pleasures they de- 
sire? 
The practical genius, albeit Its aim be 
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only wealtli for itself, which shall be 
able to answer this question in some 
practicable way will be a greater bene- 
factor of the human race than all the 
pretentious "reformers" that continu- 
ally do cry about "altruism." — Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 



IOWA JUVENILE COUPfT ANNUAL 

REPORT. 

Juvenile Courts in Iowa handled 515 
cases during the year 1906, according 
to the summary of these cases made 
by the state board of control from the 
reports received under the new law. 



Of the 515 cases. 361 were boys and 
154 girls. Their cases were adjudicated 
and the boys and girls disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

Returned to parents or probation of- 
ficer 228 

Sent to private homes 32 

Sent to homes or associations for 
friendless 73 

Sent to state industrial school 160 

Sent to hospital for inebriates 1 

Sent to county Jail , 1 

Released on bond 1 

Cases continued or dismissed 19 



The Children's Programme 

National Conference of Charities and Correction to Be Held 

in Minneapolis, June ti to 19 

GEORGE L. SEHON. of Louisville, Ky., 'General Chairman 



THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 
Section Meeting, 9:30 A. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Paper. "Physical Study of the Child,'* 
Prof. George E. Dawson, Springfield. 
Mass. 

Discussion. 

General Session, 8:00 P. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Report of Committee, George L. Sehon, 
General Superintendent Kentucky Chil- 
dren's Home Society. Chairman, Louis- 
ville Ky. 

Address. "Child Labor," John Temple 
Graves, Atlanta, Ga. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 14. 
Section Meeting, 3:00 P. M. 
cnn-DRKN. 

Paper, "Probation," T. D. Hurley. 
President Visitation and Aid Society, 
Chicago, 111. 

Discussion. 

General Session, 8:00 P. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Paper. "Reform Schools," Charles D. 
miles. Superintendent of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum and Children's Village, 
Dobbs Perry, N. Y. 
Discussion. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 
Section Meeting, 9:30 A. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Paper, "Special Classes and Special 
Schools for Delinquent and Backward 
children after they leave your home or in- 
School No. 2, New York, N. Y. 
Discussion. 

MONDAY, JUNE 17. 
Section Meeting, 3:00 P. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Discussion: What do you know of the 



children after they leave you home or In- 
stitution? Do you supervise them? Led 
by Elizabeth G. Evans, Agent Lyman and 
Industrial Schools, Boston, Mass. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 18. 

General Session, 10:30 A. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Paper, "Play Grounds," Henry S. Cur- 
tis, Secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, Washington, D. C. 

Paper, "Value of the Fresh Air Move- 
ment." Mrs. Helene Ingram. Superin- 
tendent of Relief Association for Im. 
provement of Condition of Poor, New 
York City. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. 

Section Meeting, 9:30 A. M. 

CHILDREN. 

Paper, "Study of the Child from the 
Standpoint of the Home-Finding Agency," 
Prof. G. H. Durand, Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. D. 

Paper. "Study of the Child from the 
Institutional Standpoint," R. R. Reeder, 
Superintendent of the New York Orphan 
Asylum, Hastings on Hudson. 

Discussion. 

On the Way Home. 

Many delegates from the eastern cities 
will stop over at Chicago on their way 
home from the conference to attend the 
first annual meeting of the Playground 
Association of America. This meetings 
will open the day after the National 
Conference adjourns. Among the names 
on the program as speakers will be 
found those of G. Stanley Hall, Judge 
Ben B. Llndsey, Joseph Lee of Boston, 
Dr. G. B. Johnson of Hyde Park, HI., Dr. 
Luther H. Gullck, Miss Sadie American, 
Miss Mary McDowell and others. 
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History of the Illinois Juvenile 
Court Law 



By TIMOTHY D. HURLEY' 

Idem ol iht Cbic(|0 VIslliIioa ind Aid Smltiir 



Timothy D. Hurley. 

HOW THE CHILD LAW CAME TO 
BE ENACTED. 

The Juvenile Court Law. It U now 
conceded, ranks ae one of tbe most benef- 
icent enactmentB upon the statute books 
of Ittlnols. This concession Is made not 
only by charity workers and by persons 
Intimately associated with- practical 
cblld-savlng, but It 1b also endorsed by 
the community at large, which watched 
with interest what was, indeed, an uniqua 
experiment, and by members of the legal 
profession, men with trained minds and 
impartial Judgments, whose opinions are 
grounded upon concrete results and not 
upon sentiment. 

An approval at once universal and 
whole-hearted Is certainly pleasing to the 
men and women who conceived tbe idea 
of making the child problem a distinct 
and Independent department of law. And 
this pleasure Is enhanced by the fact 
that this approval has not been delayed, 
but has been given speedily and within 
a few years from the time that Illtnots 



showed the other states of the Union how 
to deal successfully with the most dllB- 
cult and delicate question of modern 
life. 

To understand what has been accom- 
plished under the Juvenile Court Law It 
will he necessary to glance briefly at 
the conditions existing before Its passage. 
Until then the law viewed mankind, its 
varied distinctions as to sex, age, en- 
vironment uid mental equipment not- 
withstanding, as a single class. Before 
tbe bar of a criminal court there was 
no difference, from the viewpoint of the 
law, between the adult and the Infant. 
It Is true that in the administration of 
the law magistrates, moved by feelings 
of humanity and oftentimes ignoring de- 
clared legal principles, leaned to the side 
of mercy and sympathy, and shaped their 
judgments in accordance with charity 
and common sense, and in defiance of 
the medieval rigor of courts which were 
often influenced by the dictates of yen- 
geance for so-calted otfensee against so- 
ciety, without taking into account the 
peculiar circumstances and mental con- 
dition affecting' the accused, who was In 
truth. In too many Instances, alas, more 
sinned against than sinning. But tor such 
manifestations of humanity the law waa 
not to be thanked. The judge followed 
the promptings of his heart and not of 
his head. Too often, because of obstdete 
absurdities which hampered the law, 
what kindness dictated was In fact pro- 
hibited by the cold, heartless, unrelent- 
ing canons ot Jurisprudence. To recon- 
cile this contradiction, or rather to abol- 
ish It, was the task essayed by the pro- 
jectors ot tbe Juvenile law. 

To obtain a closer view of the ludi- 
crous procedure referred to let us exam- 
ine it in detail. When charged with a 
so-called criminal olTense — It might be 
the stealing ot an apple which his child- 
ish appetite craved, or the picking up of 
a few lumps of coal to warm shivering 
brothers and sisters at home — no matter 
what It was, the child was arraigned at' 
the same bar, under the same law, with 
circumstances similar, everyone of them, 
to those which would attend the trial of 
the most hardened criminal charged 
with the most heinous offense. 

If a boy was arrested for something 
which the law books termed a felony. 
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and he was over ten years of age, he was 
taken before the grand jury and indicted. 
Then he was tried before a petty Jury, 
the theory being (oh, blessed reverence 
for precedent and Magna Charta!) that 
the little fellow should not be deprived 
of his liberty without being first con- 
victed by a jury of his peers. Imagine 
the solemn farce of proceedings where 
the child rarely understood a scintilla 
of their nature or purpose. 

But he was convicted. The LAW con- 
victed him, and the LAW branded him 
with a brand as indelible as if it was 
seared into his forehead with a hot iron. 
Henceforward, among men, he * was a 
CRIMINAL. No matter wher6 he went, 
no matter how long he lived, the foul 
taint of the convict remained with him. 
The LAW, with all the solemnity of 
judge, jury, bailiffs and frenzy-consumed 
prosecutors, proclaimed him a CRIM- 
INAL — that is. an enemy to organized 
society, and nothing short of a miracle 
prevented the cl^ild from growing- up to 
verify this description in the fullest 
meaning possible. Conviction for the di- 
minutive prisoner meant ruin — ruin as 
certain and unerring as if the virus of 
crime could be injected into his child- 
ish blood. For society it meant an addi- 
tional costly incubus, another enemy to be 
fought with police and prisons, another 
zealous missionary in the grand army of 
the devil. 

And yet men marveled that crime and 
criminals, lock«upB; Jails, reformatories 
and penitottiarles increased and multi- 
plied. Schools and churches did not 
grow as fast as the gray, gloomy bastiles, 
the living hells of lost souls. More 
judges, more Juries, more courts, more 
Jails was ever the cry; more and more 
and more; but still the tide of crime out- 
stripped them, and no wonder, for costly 
penal institutions were so many hatch- 
eries for criminals. The youthful delin- 
quents of the community were gathered 
into them, where they were shaped and 
fashioned after the models of degeneracy 
and vice. 

Looking over the said history of pun- 
itive laws and punitive institutions, it is 
appallins: to discover that the average 
age of the inmates in these institutions 
throughout the world at all times has 
been under twenty-five years. What a 
commentary upon civilization! Society 
has to answer for mill ions upon millions 
of law-made criminals. 

In the year 1898, there were 575 
charged with ofTenses confined in the 
county Jail of Cook county, Chicago, 
Illinois. There were committed to the 
House of Correction (City Prison) of 
the City of Chicago, Illinois, for the 
twenty months ending Nov. 1, 1898, 1,- 



983 boys. This nuniber does not include 
repeaters or those who were re-committed 
to the institution from one to a dozen 
times. The offenses for which these boys 
were tried were many and various: petty 
thefts, disorderly conduct, killing birds, 
fighting, truancy, stealing rides on the 
railroad, flipping street cars, and similar 
offenses. Twenty-five per cent were 
charged with truancy. The technical 
bi'each of the law under which these chil- 
dren were committed to the institution 
was for violation of a city ordinance. A 
boy was brought before the Police Mag- 
istrate and a fine imposed of from one 
dollar to one hundred dollars. On de- 
fault of payment of the fine, the pris- 
oner was compelled to work out the same 
at the rate of fifty cents per day. Con- 
ditions were so bad that In March, 1897, 
the Board of Education established a 
School District in the institution and 
named the same the John Worthy School. 
The boys were compelled to attend school 
during certain hours of the day — ^the re- 
mainder of the time being spent in the 
main prison institution, locked in cells. 

The Illinois State Reformatory at Pen- 
tiac, Illinois, had over three hundred 
boys under sixteen years of age confined 
in that institution in the year 1898. These 
boys were indicted and convicted of some 
crime and committed to the institution 
until they became of age, unless sooner 
released. 

The State had long been deficient In 
legislation for delinquent children. It 
was one of the few states of the Union 
which sent boys of tender years to prison 
for confinement with adults. Some lit- 
tle care and attention had been given 
to neglected and dependent children. The 
law recognized its obligation for the 
foundlings and had also passed two laws 
providing for the care, education and 
maintenance for girls and boys of the 
Industrial and Manual Training school 
age. These statutes were known as the 
Industrial and Manual Training School 
laws, passed respectively in 1879 and 1883. 
The great mass of the children, however, 
truant, neglected, dependent or delin- 
quent, was entirely lost sight of by the 
State. In c^tse the child had property. 
the courts were always solicitous about 
the welfare of the child. A guardian 
was appointed, the care, maintenance^and 
education of the child carefully super- 
vised by the guardian and complete, de- 
tailed, comprehensive reports made from 
time to time to the court appointing 
such guardian. 

Efforts had been made from time to 
time by various philanthropic persons to 
remedy these conditions. As early as 
1891, a bill was introduced in tl^e legis- 
lature by Hon. Joseph A. O'Donnell, by 
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request of the writer as President of the 
Chicago Visitation and Aid Society, 
which provided that in the case of any 
child who had not proper parental care 
or that was being trained in vice and 
crime by the person or persons havint^ 
charge of it» or was destitute and in- 
capable of providing for itself, the court 
was authorized to commit the custody 
and care of such child to any society 
whose object was to provide for such 
children. This bill was reported out 
by the committee but failed of adoption. 
Other bills from time to time were in- 
troduced in the Legislature but failed 
to become law. 

The conditions were little better, if 
any, in the other States. Some provision 
had been made for the care and attention 
of the child after conviction, but no 
attention of note had been directed 
towards preventing the conviction of the 
child of an ofFense. 

Efforts were put forth in Massachu- 
setts, as early as 1736 to care for the 
dependent and neglected children. Vari- 
ous statutes were passed in several states 
along this line until 1863, when the State 
of Massachusetts passed a law separating 
the child in court charged with an offense 
from the adult 

The beginning of the movement for the 
enactment of laws relating to delinquent 
children, under the leadership of that 
able defender of children, E. Fellow 
Jenkins, was put forth by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty lo Children 
in New York City. As early a« 1877, this 
society secured the passage ftLa law by 
the New York Legislature^. ^providing 
that: "Any child under restraint or con- 
viction, actually or apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, shall not be placed 
in any prison or place of confinement, or 
In any court-room, or in any vehicle for 
transportation, in company with adults 
charged or convicted of crime, except in 
the presence of proper officials." This 
was the first concise law passed in the 
United States to separate children from 
adult offenders. 

In 1884. this same society secured the 
T^-ssage of a State Liw In New York, re^ ' 
I'^ting to the probation or parole of a 
child. This law, In part, is as follows: 
•*When a person under the age of sixteen 
years is convicted of a crime he may, in 
the disTetlon of the court, instead of 
belPff seotenced to fine or imprisonment, 
be placed In charge of any suitable per- 
son or Institution willing to receive him/* 

In 1886, the same legislature passed a 
law authorizing societies to receive and 
retain any child at its own expense and 
also permitting the societies to be ap- 
pointed as guardian of children. This 
law was passed to enable the Socletv for 



Prevention of Cruelty to Chlldrai to^ as- 
sume jurisdiction over and legal control 
of children placed in its charge. 

A new section was added to the penal 
code in New York in 1892, at the sugges- 
tion of the same society, relating to Juve- 
nile or children's courts. This law pro- 
vided: "All cases involving the commit- 
ment or trial of children for any vio- 
lation of the penal code, in any police 
court or court of special sessions, may 
be heard and determined by such court, 
at suitable times to be designated there- 
for by it, separate and apart from the 
trial of other criminal cases, of which 
session a separate docket and record shall 
be kept*' 

The State Board of Lunacy and Charity 
of Massachusetts, for years previous to 
1891, under the law were notified of every 
criminal action against a child and were 
empowered to investigate the charge and 
to be present at the trial and to make 
such recommendations to the Judge, as 
might seem best. In the latter year, an 
act was passed establishing probation 
officers in Massachusetts. These officers 
were appointed by each Justice, police or 
district court. Their duties, as defined 
by the statute, were: "Each probation of- 
ficer shall inquire into the nature of every 
criminal case brought before the court, 
under whose Jurisdiction he acts, and 
may recommend that any perbon convict- 
ed by said court may be placed upon pro- 
bation; the court may place the person 
so convicted in the care of said proba- 
tion officer, for such time and upon such 
conditions as may seem proper." 

Such were the conditions of the laws 
throughout the country in the- year 1898. 
when the charitable people of the State 
of Illinois were aroused. The Board of 
State Commissioners of Public Charities, 
having made a complete and comprehen- 
sive study of the charitable institutions, 
decided to take some positive action in 
regard to the better care and attenion 
of the children. A complete and intelli- 
gent report was made to Governor Tan- 
ner by the Board, recommending certain 
changes in the law. 

Mr. Ephralm Banning, a member of the 
Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities of Illinois, during the year 1898, 
commenting on the work writes as fol- 
lows: 

**My Dear Mr. Hurley: In answer to your 
inquiry in regard to the History of the Ju- 
v«>nile Court, as I recollect it, I became Inter- 
ostpd through the State Board of Charities. 
In our work as members of the State Board 
of Charities, Miss Lathrop and myself had 
to meet the delinquent and defective child 
question; and this led to frequent consulta- 
tions in our board meetings. As a result. 
I was asked to take the matter up with the 
Chicago Bar Association and I did this by 
the introduction of a resolution providing for 
the appointment of a committee to take up 
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the work of securing legislation, etc. The 
sentiment previously cxlstlngr, the practical 
work of this committee was to crystallize it 
in such way as to secure legislative action. 
As one of the flrst steps, I had a personal 
consultation with Gov.»Tanner, in which the 
subject was gone over very fully and at 
the close of which he promised to use his 
influence In favor of our work — in short to 
make the bill an administrative measure. I 
also had a similar interview with Speaker 
Sherman and he promised his hearty co- 
operation. As I recollect, similar interviews 
were had by other members of the commit- 
tee, but I only speak of those to which I 
was a party personally. As you will remem- 
ber, I was repeatedly at Springfield with 
yourself and Mr. TTurd and others to present 
the matter to committees, etc." 

Mr. Banning, in accordance with his 
instruction, presented the matter to the 
Chicago Bar Association at its annual 
meeting, October 22, 1898. George A. Fol- 
lansbee, president of the association, was 
in the chair. George Mills Rogers acted 
as secretary. Mr. Bann lug's resolution, 
which was adopted, was as follows: 

••WHEREAS, the State of Illinois and the 
city of Chicago, are lamentably deficient In 
proper care for delinquent children, accused 
or convicted of violation of law, lacking many 
of those reformatory institutions which ex- 
ist in other progrressive states of the union; 
and 

••WHEREAS, children accused of crime are 
kept In the common Jails and police stations, 
and children convicted of misdemeanors, are 
sentenced to the bridewell, where they are 
kept In immediate association with drunk- 
ards, vagabonds and thieves; and 

"WHEREAS, the Judges having charge of 
the trial of children in our courts are so 
overburdened with other work as to makt$ 
it difficult to give due attention to the cases 
of children, particularly those of the de- 
pendent upon the public for support, other 
than the public almshouse — unlike many 
neighboring states which have long ago 
passed laws prohibiting the keeping of chil- 
dren in public almshouses: 

••RESOLVED, that the president of this 
association appoint a committee of five of 
Its members to investigate existing condi- 
tions relative to delinquent and dependent 
children, and to co-operate with committees 
of other organizations in formulating and se- 
curing such legislation as may be necessary 
to cure existing evils and bring the State 
of Illinois and the City of Chicago up to the 
standard of the leading states and cities of 
the union." 

The President appointed the following 
committee: Ephriam Banning, Harvey B. 
Hurd (deceased), Edwin Burritt Smith 
(deceased), John W. Ela (deceased), and 
Merritt Starr. This was the first concise 
action taken by any person or association 
inagurating the movement which resulted 
in the enactment of the Juvenile Court 
law. 

Shortly after the appointment of this 
committee by the Bar Association a meet- 
ing was called by Mr. Banning, chairman 
of the committee, in his law oflQce, and 
Judge Harvey B. Hurd was unanimously 
appointed as a sub-committee of one to 
prepare a bill covering the entire subject 
which was to be presented to the Legis- 
lature, in the January following. Judge 



Hurd immediately called upon the writer 
in the office of the Visitation and Aid So- 
ciety, and stated to him that he had been 
delegated to prepare certain laws relat- 
ing to children's work; that he (Judge 
Hurd), had had too much experience in 
legislative procedure to undertake this 
work alone, and, inasmuch as the Visi- 
tation and Aid Society had been trying to 
procure legislation along this line, that 
he would like very much if the Society, 
representing the great Catholic interest, 
would join with him in the work. 

He referred particularly to the bill that 
was introduced in the Legislature at the 
request of the Society in 1891. In out- 
lining his work he stated that there was 
plenty of work for all societies, nationali- 
ties and creeds; that there was no reason 
why all should not co-operate and prepare 
a bill that would meet with the endorse- 
ment of all persons, societies, institutions 
and churches. If such a bill could be pre- 
pared, and he saw no reason why it could 
not. there was no question, on account 
of the public demand for such, that the 
Legislature would pass the bill. The offi- 
cers of the Visitation and Aid Society 
pledged their hearty support as a society 
and as individual members thereof, both 
morally and financially, to co-operate with 
Judge Hurd in all his efforts. 

It is a pleasure to the writer to lemem- 
ber that Judge Hurd, the "Father of the 
Juvenile Court Law," now passed to his 
heavenly reward, relied upon him at all 
times as his principal supporter, not only 
in the original draft of the Juvenile Court 
Bill, but in the subsequent amendments 
made thereto. At the suggestion of Judge 
Hurd the charge in the Legislature of the 
orieinal Juvenile Court Bill was assigned 
to the writer. The same policy was fol- 
lowed in all subsequent ichildren's legis- 
lation. The Visitation and Aid Society 
has been recognized for years as a poten- 
tial factor in thd interest of child legis- 
lation in Illinois. 

The members of the State Board of 
Charities were not satisfied with leaving 
the matter to the Bar Association, but 
continued their good work and interest- 
ed various individuals, societies and as- 
sociations engaged in children's work. 

The State Conference of Charities was 
appealed to and at its session held in 
Kankakee. Illinois, Nov. 16 and 17, 1898, 
the program was devoted especially to 
the children's cause. Dr. Frederick How- 
ard Windes, Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities, addressing the conference 
said: "We are making criminals out 
of children who are not criminals, by 
treating them as if they were criminals." 
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The Juvenile Court— Its Uses and 
Limitations 

HASTINGS H. HART, LL. D., 

SuptrlDUadiai of the IlliDOli Cblldren's Home nd Aid Socicir, Chluto 



Baatloia H. KktX. LL. D. 

The Juvenile Court la an evolution. It 
1b not, aa some have eeemed to think, an 
invention of eome one of the wise men 
who have been mentioned as "the father 
of the Juvenile Court," but it Ib the re- 
sultant of a varletr of forces which have 
been operating In the fleld of Jurlepru- 
dence for at least aeventy-flve yeare. 

TIte writer has some personal knowl- 
edge ol the facta, having had the honor 
to serve as secretary of the committee 
who framed the original Juvenile Court 
Law In llIlnolB, In 189S; and having him- 
self made the original draft of the Juve- 
nile Court Law which served aa a 
basis for the work of Honorable Harvey 
B. Hurd, who rewrote the act from be- 
ginning to end and 1b Juatlly entitled to 
the honor of the title, "father of the 
Juvenile Court." The fact that the Juve- 
nile Court 1b an evolution appears In sev- 
eral different ways; 

First, In the genesis of the Juvenile' 
Court. The State of Illinois had long 



been lamentably deficient in legislation 
for Uie protection of dependent and de- 
linquent children. Any three persons in 
the state could take out articles of In- 
corporation Cor an orphan asylum or a 
child helping society, and could proceed 
to "save" such children as they might 
lay their hands upon, without Interfer- 
ence from any quarter. Illinois was one 
of the few states of the Union which 
sent little boys of tender years to prison 
for confinement with adult criminals. 

These disgraceful conditions were rec- 
ognized by many good people, and a spon- 
taneous movement arose from several 
dltterent directlonB. The women's clubs 
of the state began to agitate It, through 
Individual clubs and through the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs. Repre- 
sentatives of the child helping societies 
took the matter up and urged legislation. , 
The Bar Association of Cook County and 
the State Bar Association discussed the 
subject and appointed committees. The 
press waa urgent for reformation. E*laal- 
ly the Illlncria State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction devoted an uaure 
session of two days to the discussion of 
needed legislation for children. At that 
meeting a committee was appointed to 
co-ordinate the work of these different 
bodies and to formulate suitable legisla- 
tion. 

Tills committee brought togetlier a rep- 
resentative body of people. Its chairman 
was a jurist of long experience In formu- 
lating and passing upon leglalatlon. The 
committee included a woman who was a 
close and Intelligent student of child 
helping work and legislation; a repre- 
sentative Catholic lawyer, Hon. T. D. 
Hurley, who knew the temper and needs 
of the Catholic Institutions of the state: 
representatives of the Don-Cathollc child 
helping agencies; and a layman, who; 
though not previously identified wltli 
children's work, had made a study of 
legislation altectlng children and bronght 
to the committee a valuable accumula- 
tion of literature and correspondence, 
which was of great service. 'This com- 
mittee labored with a single purpose to 
formulate suoh legislation as should be 
for the best interest of the children of 
the state. The disposition and purpose 
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of this committee are best indicated in 
the twenty-first section of the act, which 
declares the purpose of the law, and is 
a remarkable declaration for any statute, 
particularly for one drawn by a man satu- 
rated in the verbiage of the law books, 
from ancient times down. Section 21 
reads as follows: 

**Thi8 act shall be liberally construed, 
to the end that its purpose may be car- 
ried out, to-wit: That the care, custody 
and discipline of a child shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by its parents, and in all 
cases where it can properly be done the 
child should be placed in an approved 
family home and become a member of * 
the family by legal adoption or other- 
wise." 

Second, In the extension of the Juve- 
nile Court Although this new institu- 
tion was an innovation upon previous 
metliods, and involved some radical de- 
partures in deaimg with dependent and 
delinquent children, it met a want which 
was widely felt throughout the country, 
and in the short space of six years we 
have Juvenile Court Laws in twenty-two 
states, most of them following pretty 
closely the original lines of the Illinois 
legislation. Seldom in the history of 
jurisprudence has legislation of so great 
importance and so much novelty had so 
rapid a development. 

Governing Principles of the Juvenile 

Court 

The Juvenile Court rests upon two 
great principles: 

First, The value of the child. It rec- 
ognizes the value of the child for his 
own sake and his value for the sake of 
the community. A child is valuable for 
his own sake. ESven in the days of slav- 
ery, a likely pickaninny was worth |25, 
or 150, or |100, according to his likeliness. 
Elvery healthy, normal child has possibili- 
ties of development into strcmg and beau- 
tiful maturity, if given a fair opportunity. 
That opportunity belongs of right to 
every child, and the Juvenile Court repre- 
sents the effort of the community to se- 
cure that right for those children who are 
deprived of proper parental care. The 
child has also a value to the community, 
which can be preserved only by securing 
for him a safe and prospering environ- 
ment. Protected, he will become a con- 
tribijtor to the wealth, prosperity, moral- 
ity and good government of the state; 
neglected, he will become a burden upon 
his fellowmen, an enemy to society. An 
enlightened self-interest, therefore, unites 
with altruism in the Juvenile Court. 

Second, The abandonment of the idea 
of retributive punishment The Juvenile 



Court is based on the truth that it is no 
part of the duty of the State to undertake 
to aaminister to a child a punishment 
which shall be proportioned to the sup- 
posed magnitude of his offense. This 
idea has long been worked out in the ad- 
ministration of the best Juvenile Re- 
formatories, but in many States the puni- 
tive idea has prevailed in the courts, and 
we have seen children sentenced to insti- 
tutions for thirty or sixty pr ninety days, 
or a year, according to their supposed ill- 
desert The Juvenile Court Law reluses 
to recognize a child under sixteen as a 
criminal, but only as a delinquent, and 
delinquency does not necessarily imply 
criminality. A child may be delinquent 
because he is incorrigible, or because he 
knowingly associates with thieves or 
vicious persons, or because he frequents 
a place where gambling is carried on, 
none of which conditions necessarily in- 
volves criminality. 

The Juvenile Court inflicts no penalties 
upon children. A child may be com- 
mitted to the care of a Juvenile Reforma- 
tory; but in that case he is committed, 
not for punishment, but for trainlhg, in 
order to fit him for restoration at the 
earliest possible moment to his normal 
place in the family home. 

In the census of 1890, Dr. F. H. Wines 
conducted an Investigation into the com- 
parative length of sentences of criminals 
in different courts and in different States. 
This investigation demonstrates the im- 
possibility, under human limitations, of 
adjusting penalties, even to the apparent 
ill-desert of the offender. There was evi- 
dent a hopeless disparity between the 
sentences inflicted under like conditions. 
But when we consider the difference of 
heredity, environment, opportunit^r and 
temptation, we realize that only the Om- 
niscient One can measure the- actual 
desert of any human soul. 

Distinctive Features of the Juvenile Court. 

In many of its features the Juvenile 
Court Law embodies principles which 
have long been applied in legislation in 
behalf of children in different States. In 
other features the Juvenile Court repre- 
sents a marked departure from both the 
letter and the practice of legislation even 
in very recent times. The notable feat- 
ures of the Juvenile Court Law are the 
following: 

First, The scope of the Juvenile Court. 
In the most of the States where Juvenile 
O urt laws are found on the statute 
books, the law covers both dependents 
(Including "neglected children") and de- 
linquents. (In the State of New York the 
J-uvenile Court deals only with delin- 
quents.) This practice is proper, because 
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no hard and (aet line divides the depend- 
ent cblidren from delinquent children. 
Most delinquent cblidren are also depen- 
dent, and children brought into court as 
dependents sometimes need to be dealt 
with OS delinquent. The Court is able to 
carry on a sifting p roc as, which vould be 
difficult If the two classes of children 
were dealt with in different courts. 

Second, The character of the Judiciary. 
Inste&d ot the police courts and the lua- 
tlce courts, we have the care of children 
vested In probate courts, circuit courts, 
i.nd district courts, in Chicago the Judge 
of the Juvenile Court Is a jurist of the 
highest standing, receiving a salary of 
110,000 a year. It is recognized that no 
man Is too eminent or too wise to deal 
with children's cases. When the Juvenile 



Court was first established It was ridi- 
culed as "the kindergarten court," and 
eminent Judges objected to being called 
upon to turn aside from the Important 
concerns ot corporations and other vast 
money interests In order to hear petty 
cases relating to little children; but a 
brief experience on the bench of the 
Juvenile Court almost Invariably resulted 
In a change of heart and a recognition of 
the Juvenile Court as second to none In 
the importance of the Interests Involved. 
Third, The character ot the probation 
officers. At the foundation of the Juven- 
ile Courts stands the probation officer, 



wuo is a "discreet person ot good char- 
acter," whose duty it is "to invuuUgate 
as may be required by the Court; to be 
preseat In the Court In order to repivsent 
the Interests of the child; to furnish In- 
formation and asBlHtauce, as the Judge 
may require, and to take such charge of 
any child before and after trial as may 
be directed by the Court." The proba- 
tion officer is still in process of develop- 
ment At first, it was thought that any 
volunteer would answer as a probation 
officer; but gradually it has vome to be 
recognized that probation officers should 
be selected with the utmost care, and 
civil service laws are now being applied 
to their selection, with wise and disurtmi- 
natlQg examinations. It Is seen that the 
probation officer holds the key to the sit- 
uation, and that the Court will generally 
be successful according to the character 
and ability of the Judge and the wisdom 
and fitness of the probation officer. 

Fourth, The recognition of the family 
home as the best possible institution for 
the care of dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children, in the majority of cases. 
This implies the use of the child's own 
home, whenever practicable, and Involves 
the faithful and assiduous work of the 
probation officers to renovate unfit homes. 
' When this cannot be done. It involves the 
transfer of the child to some other h(Tme, 
other than his own, where be may enjoy 
the care and training which bis parents 
are unable or unfit to give. The Judge, 
after rebuking and exhorting the parents 
as to their shortcomings as parents, often 
says: "I have appointed Mr. A., or Miss 
B. as probation officer in this caae. The 
probation officer will visit you, and I 
want it understood that when he ctmes 
to your home It is the same as If I my- 
self came to your home, you iire to 
listen to his advice and follow bis direc- 
tions. Your child must be kept in school, 
must be made to obey, must be kept from 
the streets at night, must be prevented 
from associating with lawless compan- 
ions. It you neglect the child, he will he 
brought back Into Court by the probation 
ofQcer and will be taken from you and 
sent to some Institution." 

It Is Interesting to see how the proba- 
tion officer, distrusted and disliked at 
first, comes to be recognized as the best 
trlend of the family, the one who Is keep- 
ing the boy out of the reform school and 
who stands between the family and the 
law. It is Interesting to see. also, tne 
surprising Improvement wihlch takes 
place in many families under the Influ- 
ence of the probation officer, with the 
fear of having the child taken away. 

When the child's own home cannot be 
utilized, the Court Is able to employ 
either the probation officer or some roluu- 
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tary association to secure for the child 
another liome, to take the plave ol. bia 

Fifth, The eupervlBlon of child helping 
instltutioaa by the Court The lav in 
rooBt States gives the Judge authority to 
make such Investigation as he may deem 
necessary Into the management and splrli 
of such Institutions as offer to receive tlie 
children from the Court, and to refuse to 
commit children to any institution which, 
in his judrment, does not maintain a 
proper i^tandard of efficiency. Formerly, 
Institutions were allowed to select their 
own wards, either by consent of parents 
or by taking poaseselon of neglected or 
abandoned children without the consent 
ot parents.. The Juvenile Court provides 
a competent and experienced authority 
to exercise a wise discretion In selecting 
that agency which can best discharge the 
delicate and responsible task of i^rlng 
for such children, and to discriminate 
against institutions which are In the 
hands of Incompetent, Irresponsible or un- 
worthy people. 

Sixth. Dependent children and the 
Juvenile Court. Some people imagine 
that the work of the Juvenile Court la 
conBned to delinquent children. In Chi- 
cago, the Juvenile Court deals with more 
dependent children than delinquent chil- 
dren, and Its work tor dependent chil- 
dren is, If anything, more responsible 
and more important than that lor delin- 
quents, for the reason that the action 
of the Court with reference to delin- 
quent children Is usually temporary in 
Ita effect, while Its action for dependent 
children Is calculated to determine their 
entire future, and. In many cases, to 
transfer their guardianship from their 
natural parents to foster pareuta. A lit- 
tle reflection will convince anyone that 
the Judge, occupying an impartial posi- 
tion, aided by the macbluery of the law, 
and by a selected probation officer, can 
have a wider vision and determine more 
wisely the future of the child than the 
policeman, or the orphan asylum man- 
ager, A- the child helping agent, or per- 
haps the child's mother, who views the 
situation from a narrow standpoint. 

Thus far the Juvenile Court has Juris- 
diction only In such dependent cases as 
are voluntarily brought to it, but the 
time is not far distant when laws will 
be exacted requiring every transfer of 
guardianship of a child to be passed 
upon by a court of competent Jurisdic- 
tion, as adoptions are now passed upon 
by the court. If a child has an estate, 
however small, even though the child 
may have a competent guardian, the Pro- 
bate Court steps in and asserts the right 
to direct the expenditure of every penny 
of that estate, in order to conserve the 



child's property rights. Why ^ould Irre- 
sponsible guardians have the llbertr to 
dispose of the person of the child tor all 
time, which is not accorded them with 
reference to the property of the child? ' 

The Juvenile Court has authority: 
first, to determine whether the child is 
dependent; second, to determine whether 
the child shall remain uuder the care of 
its parents, subject to the guardianship 
of the Court and the friendly oversight 



or a probation officer; or, third, whether 
the unfit parent shall be compelled to 
meet the expense ot providing tor the 
child under some suitable agency; or, 
fourth, whether temporary provision 
shall be made for the child, until par- 
ents who are In temporary trouble shall 
be able to resume the care, by the co- 
operation of an orphan asylum, an indus- 
trial school or a child helping society; 
or, fifth, whether the child b&bU be taken 
eutlrely from the guardianship of Its 
parents and shall be placed under the 
permanent guardianship of some suit- 
able institution, society or Individual. 

These decisions Involve a large respon- 
sibility, which should not be left In In- 
competent hands. 

Seventh, Delinquent children and the 
Juvenile Court. The distinctive feature 
of the Juvenile Court in connection with 
delinquent children is the elimination of 
the idea of criminality. The spirit and 
the practice of the Court are the farthest 
possible removed from that ot the police 
court and the criminal court This Is 
seen In every step of the proceedlngB. 
There Is no complaint or Indictment, but 
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a petition is filed, alleging, not that the 
child has committed a crime, but that 
he "is delinquent" There is not, ordi- 
narily, a warrant or an arrest, but a 
"summons" is issued to the parent or 
custodian of the child, requiring him to 
produce the child in Court at a certain 
time, and the child comes into Court, not 
in the hands of an officer of the law but 
in the company of his father and mother. 
The warrant is issued only when it is 
shown by a sworn statement that the 
summons will be ineffectual in securing 
the presence of the child. 

The child is not taken into a police 
court or a Justice court, but into the 
county court, or the circuit court, where 
there is an absence of the tainted envi- 
ronment which marks the police court. 
If the case is brought into a police court, 
the law requires the magistrate to trans- 
fer it to the Juvenile Court When the 
case comes to trial, there is no Prose- 
cutor present but a probation officer is 
present "to represent the interests of the 
child." The effort is not to establish the 
guilt of the child, but to ascertain a 
condition. Is the child in a condition of 
delinquency ? That condition does not nec- 
essarily involve any implication of ctime. 
The child may be delinquent because he 
is incorrigible, unmanageable, or because 
he associated with vicious persons, or 
because he frequents a gambling place. 

When the trial is concluded^ the child 
is not found guilty, but is simply found 
"delinquent." There may pr may not be 
a Jury, but if there be a Jury, that Is their 
only finding. When the child is found 
delinquent, he is not sentenced to any 
punishment. He may be oommitted to 
the care of a suitable institution for train- 
ing and education; or he may be com- 
mitted to the care of a child helping soci- 
ety, which has been duly approved by the 
Board of State Charities and by the Juve- 
nile Court; or he may be committed to 
the care of some suitable individual; or 
the Judge may do what is done in the 
majority of cases — namely, return the 
child to his own home, after suitable 
adorn inition from the Court, both to the 
child and to his parents, and there re- 
main, under the friendly oversight of a 
probation officer, as a ward of the Court, 
subject to return for further proceedings 
whenever the probation officer may find it 
necessary. 

It will be observed that these proceed- 
ings, from beginning to end, eliminate 
the idea of criminality. 
The Limitations of the Juvenile Court. 

Some good people seem to regard the 
Juvenile Court as a universal cure-all for 
the vices and wrongdoing of Juvenile 
humanity. They seem to imagine that the 
Juvenile Court can supersede the neces- 
sity for parental care, religious training 



and Reformatory institutions. Hon. Julian 
W. Mack, J udge of the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, has sounded a pertinent 
note of warning at this point It is the 
function of the Juvenile Court to enter 
into a painstaking inquiry, in order to 
ascertain the best possible thing to be 
done for the particular child in hand, 
and then to place the child in the hands 
of the particular agency which appears 
to be, on the whole, the best adapted to 
accomplish that best thing. 

U is not the function of the Juvenile 
Court to relieve parents of their proper 
obligations for their children, but rather, 
on the one'^hand, to help willing parents 
to meet their obligations by securing for 
them temporary assistance in one form 
or another; and, on the other hand, to 
hold unwilling parents to their natural 
obligations, as far as possible. 

The Juvenile Court is not intended to 
do away with the Juvenile Reformatory 
for children, but rather to determine 
when the time has come for the work of 
the Juvenile Reformatory to begin. The 
Juvenile Court through the probation 8y«- 
tem, obviates tiie necessity in many cases 
of sending children to Reformatories. 
But it is as much the part of wisdom to 
discover the circumstances whlqh render 
the Juvenile Reformatory necessary in 
order to the reclamation of the child, as 
it is to discover when it is not necessary. 
It is a great unkindness to postpone by 
repeated parole the sending of a child to 
the Reformatory institution until the 
time has come when nothing can be done 
for him there, as it is to postixme send- 
ing a sick child to the hospital, when he 
ought to go. 

The Juvenile Court ought not to be 
overworked. A wise probation officer 
will dispose of many cases without send- 
ing the child to the Juvenile Court 

The Juvenile Court is an evolution, 
and its evolution is still incomplete. One 
of the most important maxims to be borne 
in mind by those who share in the foimd- 
ing and upbuilding of a great social insti- 
tution is that five years is a short time. 
When we remember that the Juvenile 
Court is only six years old, we can only 
say, "What hath God wrought!" If its 
methods are still crude, if its policy is 
undetermined, if its agents still lack in 
training, let us wait for twenty-five or 
fifty years, and see what time will bring 
forth. In the meantime, let all those who 
are identified with this mighty institution 
unite to improve it in all respects. This 
Court more than any other feels the infiu- 
ence and the help of a sound and healthy 
public sentiment Without the active 
work of good men and good women to 
sustain the Court and to hold it in right 
line, it never could have aooomplished the 
great work which has already been done. 
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St. Louis Juvenile Court 
Detention Home 



The new Detention Home for Juvenile 
Offenders at 1226 Clark avenue was 
formally opened March 28. 

"This Juvenile Court must be the 
clearing house for neglected and delin- 
quent children/' said Judge Williams. 
"We have had at the Jail a detention 
place where a kindly matron has looked 
after the wards of the court . Now we 
have a House of Detention. It is not in 
the most desirable location, nor a beau- 
tiful building, but It was the only place 
available. i 

"It is a narrow three-story structure 
which has been leased for a term of two 
years with the privilege of renewal. Re- 
pairs costing about $2,000 have been 
made. This court was empowered to ap- 
point a superintendent, and we have been 
fortunate in securing Prank Snedeker. 
His wife is a very, fit person to act as 
matron and I now appoint her to the 
place." 

The judge said that 4,692 children had 
appeared before the Juvenile Court in 
the three years and ten months that it 
has been in existence, and that virtually 
two days a week are given up to the 
work of the court. 

Judge Williams mentioned the excel- 
lent work being done by the St. Louis 
Industrial School and then criticised a 
custom at the Missouri Training School 
for Boys at Boonville of releasing boys 
after seventeen months of good be- 
havior, no matter what their offense or 
the length of the term for which they 
were committed. "I think that if we 
send them a record of the cases, they 
may observe the terms of our commit- 
ments," the judge declared, "otherwise 
the boys will be otherwise disposed of." 

Colonel Creecy said he remembered 
when children charged with small of- 
fenses were thrown together with old of- 
fenders, and no one recognized the ill 
effect of such a system hetter than those 
connected with the police department 
He paid a tribute to Superintendent 
Richardson of the Industrial School. 

MAYOR WELLS SPEAKS. 

•a believe I can truthfully say that 
the most satisfactory thing that has 
happened during the term of my ofilcial 
career," said Mayor Wells, "has been the 
upward tendency and advancement in 
the condition of what was the St. Louis 
House of Refuge, now changed to the St. 



Louis Industrial School. The opening of 
this new detention home shows the ad- 
vance made In the care of juvenile un- 
fortunates and offenders. I hope the ybt 
rious heads connected with this impor- 
tant work will be men of such high 
moral character as the men now repre- 
senting these departments unquestion- 
ably are, in order to build up a future 
good citizenship." 

In introducing President Stewart of 
the Board of Police Commissioners, 
Judge Williams referred to the percent- 
age system that is to govern promotions 
in the detective bureau. "I never did be^ 
lieve that police officers should be tested 
by the number of men arrested," he 
said. "Why, I would go out if I were a 
policeman and arrest a regiment of men 
if that were the rule." 

"If his honor should be a member of 
the police force under the commknd of 
the chief of detectives, and did now 
what he says he would do," replied Mr. 
Stewart "he would find that he could not 
remain on the force longer than next 
Friday. The chief of detectives is cor- 
rect in ordering that the officer's work 
be determined by the arrests he makes, 
not necessarily by their number, but 
by whether those arrests should In faqt 
be made and by the importance of the 
arrests. This true test of the officer's 
worth is his ability and integrity." 

William R. George of the Junior Re- 
public of Preeville, N. Y., asserted that 
he thought the small boy was about 
the greatest Institution in the world with, 
possibly, the exception of a small girl. 

"I believe that all of us in our young- 
er days were bad boys.'- he continued. 
"Badness means energy and some of 
us needed to get that energy started in 
the right direction." Mr. George said 
that reauiring the boys and girls in the 
Junior Republic to administer their own 
affairs after reaching fourteen years of 
age, put them right into the battle of 
life. 

Father Dunne told what he was do- 
ing at his Newboys' Home at 2737 Lo- 
cust street, saying it was a place for 
any homeless boy. He roundly de- 
nounced the cheap theaters as causing 
the ruin of the small boys In large num- 
bers. 

"I think the cheap theaters shouldd be 
abated as public nuisances," remarked 
Judge Williams. 
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JUVENILE COURT LAW CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Utah, rendered January 17, 1907, 
holding the Juvenile Court Law of 
that State Constitutional is the clear- 
est and most lucid -announcement of 
the law that has ever been written on 
the subject The opinion was pre- 
pared by Justice J. Frick; Justices 
McCarty and Straup concurring. Af- 
ter reviewing the authorities in other 
states on the subject, the Court holds : 

* * As the duty of caring for the child 
is imposed upon the father by the 
moral as well as the laws of society, 
so it must likewise logically follow 
that he must be given the first right 



to discharge that duty. Indeed the 
common law based the right of the 
father to have custody and dominion 
over the person of his child upon the 
ground that he might better discharge 
the duty* he owed the child and the 
state in r^pect to the care, nurture 
and education of the child. The right 
and duty are therefore, reciprocal, 
and may be termed natural as well 
as legal and moral." 

"We are constrained to hold, there- 
fore, that before a child can be made 
a ward of the State, at least two 
things must be found; first (1), that 
the child is a delinquent within the 
provisions of Chapter 117 and two 
(2), that the parent or legal guardian 
is incompetent or has neglected and 
failed to care and provide for the 
child the training and education con- 
templated and required by both law 
and morals." 

**A printed record has been devised 
to which all cases are made to con- 
form. Printed formulas are good 
enough as guide, but to have a print- 
ed record only is too much of a temp- 
tation to make every case fit the rec- 
ord instead of making a record to fit 
the case." 

**The Juvenile Court Law is of 
such vast importance to the state and 
society that it seems to us it should 
be administered by those who are 
learned in the law and versed in the 
rules of procedure to the end that the 
beneficent purposes of the law may 
be effective and individual rights re- 
spected. Care should be exercised in 
both the selection of a judge and in 
the administration of the law. When 
this is done, we have no doubt that 
most of the things complained of, as 
they are appealed from the record 
will be obviated." 

The Juvenile Court Record has 
at all times maintained that with a 
proper administration of the law no 
legal difiiculties would be encount- 
ered. The right of the child and par- 
ent should be safe-guarded in each 
case. While the proceedings neces- 
sarily must be informal, nevertheless 
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they should comply with the require- 
ments of the law. All this can be 
done by the intelligent, painstaking 
Judge. He should, as the Supreme 
Court states, be well versed in the law 
so that he may preserve the rights of 
all parties. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court appears in this issue. 



LYING-IN HOSPITALS. 
The State Board of Charities has 
introduced a Bill in the Legislature 
to regulate and control Lying-in hos- 
pitals. The Bill was prepared by and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Charles Vir- 
den, the State visitor of children 
placed in homes. In his work he has 
found many irresponsible institutions 
that disregard all the rules of health 
and proper care for mother and chil- 
dren during child-birth. The Bill is 
aimed to remedy all these evils. The 
Bill, as originally drawn, was amended 
at the suggestion of the editor of The 
JuvenujE Court Record. It is a 
worthy Bill and should receive the 
support and vote of every member of 
the Senate and House. The Juve- 
nile Court Record will not only lend 
its columns to the support of the 
Bill, but the editor in person will visit 
Springfield and advocate its passage. 



VISITATION OF CHILDREN 
PLACED IN HOMES. 

It is to be hoped that the legislature 
will be liberal with the appropriations 
for the maintenance of the Bureau for 
the Visitation of Children placed in 
family homes. We are specially in- 
terested in this measure, as it is our 
child. The establishment of the Bu- 
reau was advocated for years by Teeb 
Juvenile Court Record and at the 
last session of the legislature we suc- 
ceeded in having the department 
opened. The. department appeals to 
every person interested in child-sav- 
ing work. It is instrumental in sav- 
ing the state thousands of dollars an- 
nually. Every child placed in a fam- 
ily home relieves the state of an an- 
nual outlay of at least t^o himired 
dollars. When we consider that sev- 



eral thousand children are placed in 
family homes each year, we can readi- 
ly see how much money would be re- 
quired to properly house and main- 
tain these children in institutions. 
The State having assumed the juris- 
diction of the child, it will be very 
negligent and careless if it fails to 
visit the child and see that it is prop- 
erly cared for. This work can only 
be done by intelligent and experi- 
enced people. 



VISITATION AND AID SOCIETY. 

The foH owing report shows work per- 
formed by the Society during the six 
months ending March 31, 1907: 

OFFICE BEPOBT. 

« 

Applications of all kinds 1835 

Children registered 1257 

Transportation obtained for . . 46 

Patients sent to hospitals 18 

Temporary assistance given . . 159 
Patients sent to the Poor House 1 
Otherwise assisted such as giv- 
ing alms, procuring medicine, 
medical aid, provisions from 
the County or other alms- 
giving -societies 355 

Total 1836 

CHILDBEN'B BEPOBT. 

Committed to St. Mary's Training 

School 78 

Committed to St. Vincent's Infant 

Asylum 53 

Committed to Angel Guardian Orp 

Asy 17 

Committed to House of the Gooa 

Shepherd 3 

Committed to Chicago Ind. School.. 61 

Committed to 111. Ind. School 2 

Committed to 111. Manual Train. 

School 1 

Committed to Home for the Friend- 
less 30 

Committed to Bohemian Orp. Asy 5 

Committed to 111. C. H. & Aid Soc... 44 

Committed to John Worthy School.. 6 

Placed in hospitals 15 

Returned to parents by court 78 

Paroled to V. & A. Prob. Off 50 

Disposed of without going through 

Court: 

Sent to St. Joseph's Orphan Asy. . . 15 

Sent to St. f oseph's Prov. Orp. Asy. . . 18 

Returned to parents 265 

Condition improved through the So- 
ciety's agency 556 

Total 1257 

T. D. HuBLBT, PreHdent, 
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Utah Juvenile Court Sustained 

MILL vs. BROWN, Judge 
The following opinion is tiken from the idvince sheet of the West 
Pubhsh»ngCo.-88 Picific Reporter No. 5, Pige609. 



SYLLABUS. 

1. Certiorari— -Scope of Inquiry. 

Willie, on certiorari to review a Judg- 
ment, the question of the Judge's right 
to hold the office, whether by reason of 
the invalidity of the law under which he 
was chosen or appointed, or because of 
hlB want of the proper qualifications, 
cannot be considered, the question 
whether the law under which he acts, 
and on which the validity of his acts 
depends, is unconstitutional may be con- 
sidered. 

[Ed. Note — ^Por cases in point, see 
Cent, Dig. vol. 9, Certiorari, Sec. 174.] 

2. Courts— Creation — Power of Legis- 
lature. 

Laws 1905, p. 182, a 117, establishing 
Juvenile Courts, is not unconstitutional 
because conferring on them Jurisdiction 
and powers previously exercised by the 
district courts; Const. Art 8, Sec. 1, 
vesting the Judicial power in a Supreme 
Court, in district courts, in Justices of 
the peace, and in such other courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court as may be 
established by law. 

[Ed. Note — ^For cases in point, see 
Cent. Dig. Vol. 13, Courts^ Sec. 185.] 

3. Statutes — Special Legislation. 

Laws 1906, p. 182, c. 117, creating 
Juvenile Courts In cities of the first and 
second classes, yrith exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion within their limits over Juvenile 
offenders. Is not special legislation! 

[Ed. Note— For cases in point, see 
Cent. Dig. vol. 44, Statutes, Sec. 110.] 

4. Sams — ^Amendments — ^Titles of Acts. 
. Laws 1905, p. 182, c. 117, creating 
Juvenile Courts in cities of the first and 
second classes, being an independent 
and complete act in itself, not purport- 
ing to amend any other act, is not an 
amending act, within the provision of 
the Constitution as to the title of such 
acts, though incidentally it affects some 
older laws. 

iBd. Note— For cases in point, see 
Cent Dig. vol. 44. Statutes, Sec. 199, 
t04.] 

5. Infants — Proceedings Affecting 

Custody. 
Laws 1905. p. 182, c. 117, creating 
Juvenile Courts, with Jurisdiction to pro- 
vide for custody of "delinquent children" 
as defined by it, not being a criminal 
law, but having for its object the sur- 



rounding of such children with proper 
environments, violates no constitutional 
provisions because not providing for trial 
by Jury, for arraignment and plea, a 
warrant to bring a child before the court, 
for notice to his parent, or because of 
the manner of trial and examination, and 
the child being required to be a wit- 
ness. 

[Ed. Note — For cases in point, see 
Cent. Dig. vol. 27, Infante, Sec. 13, 18. 
19.] 

6. Constitutional Law — Due Process — 
Criminal Prosecutions. 
Laws 1905, p. 186, c. 117, Sec. 7, pro- 
viding that where a child shall be a 
"delinquent child" as defined by the act, 
the parent responsible for or by any 
action encouraging, causing, or contrib- 
uting to the delinquency of such child, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and. 
when a complaint is made against him. 
he shall be brought before the Juvenile 
Court, and be examined by it, and, if 
guilty, such court may, on his convic- 
tion, impose conditions on him, and. so 
long as he shall comply therewith to its 
saltisfaction, the sentence may be sus- 
pended is unconstitutional, as denjing 
such parent the right of a trial as for 
any other crime. 

7. Statutes— Partial Invalidity. 

Laws 1906. p. 182. c. 117, creating 
Juvenile Courts with Jurisdiction to pro- 
vide for the custody of "delinquent chil- 
dren" as there defined, is not otherwise 
affected by the invalidity of section 7 
(pago 186), relative to punishing the 
parent , responsible for delinquency of a 
child, this being in no way connected 
with the principal provisions of the act. 

[Ed. Note— For cases in point, see 
Cent. Dig. vol. 44, Statutes, Sec. 58-60.] 

8. Infants — Proceedings Affecting Cus- 
tody — Findings as to P»r» 
ent's Fitness. 
Even if there is nothing in Laws 1905. 
p. 182. c. 117, creating Juvenile Courts, 
with jurisdiction to provide for custody 
of "delinquent children," as therein 
defined, requiring the court, in taking the 
custody of a child from its parent and 
committing it to another, to find, in addi- 
tion to the fact of the child's delin- 
quency, that the parent Is incompetent 
or has neglected its duty. yet. there 
being nothing to the contrary, the act 
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will be construed to require it, in view 
of Rey. St 1898, Sec. 82, providing that 
A parent cannot be deprived of the cus- 
tody of a child unless it is made to 
appear that he is unfit or incompetent 
to have* such custody. • 

Application by Bmil Mill for certiorari 
to review the proceedings of Willis 
Brown, judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Salt Lake City, State of Utah. Judg. 
ment annulled. 

N. W. Sonnedecker, for appellant. 
Benner X. Smith, Frank B. Stephens and 
James Ingebretzen, for respondent 

Frick, J. This is an applicaticm to 
this court, in its original Jurisdiction, 
for a writ of certiorari. The application 
is made under section 3631, Rev. St 
1898, by Bmil Mill (hereinafter styled 
applicant), as father of Albert EL Mill, 
a minor. The writ was duly issued by 
this court, directed to Willis Brown, as 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Salt Lake 
City, wlio made and filed his return by 
filing an answer in connection with what 
purports to be a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings of the Juvenile Court which It 
is sought to have reviewed by this appli- 
cation. From the application and return 
it appears that Albert E. Mill is a minor 
of about the age of 11 years; that a 
complaint in writing was duly filed in 
the Juvenile Court against him as a 
delinquent child under chapter 117, p. 
182, Laws Utah 1905, entitled "Juvenile 
Courts"; that in such complaint he was 
charged with petit larceny for taking a 
box of cigars, was ^ound guilty of that 
charge, and ordered committed to the 
Industrial School of the State of Utah 
as a delinquent child until he shall have 
attained the age of 21 years, unless 
sooner released by the board of control 
of said institution. The proceedings of 
the hearing and the Judgment of the 
court are attacked upon various grounds, 
some of which will be noticed hereafter, 
and those presently noticed are: That 
chapter 117, aforesaid, is unconstitu- 
tional and void; that the Judge of said 
court does not possess the legal qualifi- 
cations 'to act as Judge of said oourt; 
and that he was not chosen or appointed 
in accordance with law. While the 
record of the proceedings certified up 
is somewhat meager and imsaUsfactory, 
sufficient appears therefrom to warrant 
us in reviewing the essential parts of 
the proceedings. 

At the threshold of this investigation 
we are met by the respondent with two 
propositions: (1) That we cannot m 
this proceeding, examine into and pass 
upon the constitutionality of said chap- 
ter 117; and (2) That we cannot pass 



upon either the regularity or manner of 
appointment or the qualifications of re- 
spondent 

In view of the nature of the inquiry 
before us, we cannot accede to the first 
of the two propositions above stated. 
True, if the inquiry were limited to the 
determination as to whether the respond- 
ent was entitled to hold the office as 
Juvenile Judge under a certain law, then 
we could not, in this proceeding, inquire 
into, and pass upon, tlie constitutional- 
ity of the law under which he held the 
office. The inquiry, however, is much 
broader. The attack upon the law is 
that it afPects the rights of the appli- 
cant, regardless of whether the respond- 
ent is holding the office legally or other, 
wise. If the law be unconstitutional, 
then the acts of the respondent which 
afPects the rights of the applicant have 
no support, and are, therefore, void and 
of no force or effect This inquiry goes 
directly to the power — ^Jurisdiction— of 
respondent to act, not to his qualification 
to do so, and hence can be inquired 
into In this proceeding. We cannot 
assent to the doctrine that a citizen 
affected by a law may not, at any time 
and in any Judicial proceeding, attack 
that law as being imconstitutional and 
therefore void. An unconstitutional law 
by whi(^ it is sought to affect the rights 
of the citizen is of no force or effect 
and wduld not bind any one. Norton 
V. Shelby County, 118 U. S. 425-442, 6 
Sup. Ct 1121, 30 L. Ed. 178. Any act. 
therefore, of the respondent affecting the 
applicant's rights, if suoh act is based 
upon an unconstitutional law, Is both 
without and beyond Jurisdiction, and 
therefore void. The first objection can- 
not be sustained. 

The second objection, however, if well 
taken. If the acts complained of are 
supposed to be illegal only because the 
respondent was chosen or appointed 
under a supposed invalid law, or because 
he does not possess the proper qualifica- 
tions, then the attack ittust be direct 
not a collateral one. But this is so be- 
cause the respondent would, in such a 
case, still act as Judge, if not under 
strict legal right then as one ih fact 
His legal right to act would have to be 
determined by a direct proceeding for 
that purpose. This principle of law la 
not changed by the fact that the same 
statute or law under which he acts ulso 
provides for his qualifications, election 
or appointment. This principle Is well 
established by the following authorities: 
Schelwe v. Holz, 168 HI. 482, 48 N. B. 
65; Fraser v. Freelon, 63 Cal. 644; State 
V. Osbum, 24 Nev. 187, 61 Pac. 887; 
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Coyle V. Sherwood, 1 Hun (N. Y.) 272; 
Nelson v. People. 23 N. Y. 293 r People 
V. White, 24 Wend. (N. Y.) 520-526. 

There are many other constitutional 
objections presented which we shall not 
notice or discuss in detail, for the rea- 
son that they are all thoroughly consid- 
ered by the courts whose decisions we 
will cite hereafter, and which are all 
determined against the contentions of 
the applicant. * Apart from the general 
objections just referred to above, there 
are several that are directed specially to 
some of the provisions of our constitu- 
tion. It is asserted, for instance, that 
chapter 117 is unconstitutional because 
(1) it confers jurisdiction and powers 
upon a court created by an act of the 
legislature which are now discharged by 
the district courts, which courts are con- 
stitutional courts; and (2) because, in 
the state at large, the powers of Juvenile 
Courts are still to be exercised by the 
district courts, while in cities of the first 
and second classes such is not the case. 
This contention is not tenable. The 
classification of cities for certain pur- 
poses is too well established to require 
discussion. But the fact that certain 
powers or duties may be exercised by 
certain courts does not prohibit the leg- 
islature from creating new courts and 
conferring upon those like powers and 
dutlear Indeed, our Constitution seems 
to have been framed with this object in 
view. Section 1 of Article 8 vests the 
judicial powers of this state " • • • In 
a Supreme Court, in district courts, in 
justices of the peace and such other 
courts Inferior to the Supreme Court as 
may be established by law." While there 
are certain limitations in respect to cer- 
tain powers as applied to certain courts, 
the Constitution wisely refrains from 
conferring exclusive original jurisdiction 
upon any of the courts, but vests such 
original jurisdiction in all the courts to 
be apportioned and exercised as tlie leg- 
Islati^re may '^Jrect There cafwi)e no 
valid teasori,^herefore, to dispute the 
rights of the legislature to create a 
court or courts wherein juvenile offend- 
ers or delinquents may be dealt with, 
although they were formerly dealt with 
In other courts. Nor does the fact that 
in cities of the first and second classes 
Juvenile Courts are given exclusive juris- 
diction over juvenile offenders In any 
way offend against any constitutional pro- 
vision. The object is to relieve already 
overcrowded courts In such cities from 
this burden, and confer the power to 
deal with children belonging to the class 
defined In the act upon courts especially 
designed and adapted to carry Into effect 



the provisions of the act. Nor does It 
In any way contravene any constitu- 
tional provision, because the act devolves 
the duties of the Juvenile Courts, as 
exercised by them, In cities of the first 
and second classes, upon the district 
courts held outside of such cities. The 
act. for this reason, is not obnoxious to 
the uniformity clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Uniformity, in the sense used in 
the Constitution, simply means uniform- 
ity in respect to the class into which 
a subject matter may be classified, oipon 
which the law is to operate. The chil- 
dren are dealt with precisely the same 
whether they are brought before a Juve- 
nile Court in the city or before a dis- 
trict court In the state at large. The 
law operates In the one Instance pre- 
cisely as in the other. The only differ, 
ence Is that a district court In the state 
at large may be required to pass upon 
fewer cases. The law was enacted for 
the express purpose of relieving the dis- 
trict courts In cities of the burden, and 
thus give them the opportunity the coun- 
try courts have to confine their work 
more strictly to contested law and equity 
cases. The law, therefore, alms at uni- 
formity In one sense, rather than at the 
opposite. The district courts are not 
deprived of any constitutional right or 
power by chapter 117 by reason of con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon Juvenile Courts. 
11 Cyc. 711; State v. Archibald. 52 Ohio 
St. 1. 38 N. B. 314; Hagany v. Cohnen, 
29 Ohio St. 82. 

Nor Is the objection valid that chap- 
ter 117 Is against that provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the legis- 
lature from amending any law or section 
without setting forth the new section as 
amended. Chapter 117 is an independ- 
ent and complete act in itself. It is not 
intended thereby to directly amend or 
modify any other law or section. If 
such is its effect, it Is so incidentally or 
by implication merely. The provision 
of the Constitution now under considera- 
tion was not in^ded to prevent new 
legislation that might incidentally affect 
older laws without setting forth all the 
laws that might incidentally be affected 
by the new ones. If the Constitution 
provision were thus construed, new leg- 
islation would be made almost Impossi- 
ble; It would at Jeast impose intolerable 
burdens upon both the legislature and 
the courts, and would, in the end. be of 
much greater mischief than the one 
sought to be avoided. This objection, 
therefore, is likewise untenable. Cool- 
ey*s Const. Lim. (7th Ed.) 216; 1 Lewis' 
Suth. Stat. Const. (2nd Ed.) 239-240. The 
case of State v. Beddo. 22 Utah 432, 63 
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Pac. 96, illustrates a clear attempt to 
amend di£Eerent sections without com- 
plying with the constitutional provision 
above referred to, and this, it was prop- 
erly held in that case, could not be done. 
If, however, that case admits of a con- 
struction contrary to the doctrine above 
stated, then it would be in direct con- 
flict with the authorities last above 
cited, and contrary to the rule approved 
and adopted by the great weight of 
authority upon the subject of aftecting 
or amending existing laws incidentally 
or by implication, by new and independ- 
ent acts, and therefore could not stand 
as an authority except so far as it is in 
harmony with the rule here adopted. 

There are some constitutional objec- 
tions to certain portions of the act that 
are more serious,, however, namely: the 
objection that respondent's appointment 
is delegated to a special commission cre- 
ated by the act, and that his salary Is 
to be fixed by such commission, to be 
paid out of the city treasury, may well 
be said to reach, if they do not go 
beyond, the limit of the legislature to 
invade local self-government as the same 
is implied by the spirit, if not the let. 
ter, of our Constitution. These are mat- 
ters upon which we entertain serious 
doubts. But, as these matters go again 
to the right of the respondent to dis- 
charge the duties of the office as* an 
officer de jure merely, we cannot, in thi:^ 
proceeding, pass upon or decide them. 
Moreover, as at present advised, we 
assume, but do not decide, that even if 
the portions of the act above referred 
to were held to be bad, that they are 
not so connected with the other portions 
of the act as to vitiate the whole law. 
The act would still create a de jure office 
which could be filled by a^de facto offi- 
cer, and all the other portions dealing 
with and aftecting juvenile delinquents 
would still stand and be made eftective 
in accordance with the true spirit and 
intent of the act taken as a whole. This 
does 'not apply to section 7, to which 
we will refer hereafter. 

The other constitutional and legal ob- 
jections respecting the right to trial by 
a jury, the want of arraignment and 
plea, the suspending of judgment or sen- 
tence, the manner of examination or 
trial, that the child is required to be a 
witness against himself, the want of 
notice to the parent, the dispensing with 
the warrant and arresting the child and 
bringing him before the court, and all 
like questions, are fully, learnedly and 
satisfactorily discussed and decided 
against the contentions of the applicant 
in the following cases: Commonwealth 



V. Fisher (Pa.), 62 AU. 198; Milwaukee 
Industrial School v. Supervisors of Mil- 
waukee County, 40 Wis. 328, 22 Am. Rep. 
102; Prescott v. The State, 19 Ohio St. 
184, 2 Am. Rep. 388; Famham v. Pierce, 
141 Mass. 203, 6 N. B. 830, 65 Am. Rep. 
452; State v. Home Society, 10 N. D. 
493, 88 N. W. 273; Reyonlds v. Howo 

51 Conn. 472; Ex Parte Llddell," 93 Cal! 
633. 29 Pac. 251; EX Parte Nichols. 110 
Cal. 651, 43 Pac. 9; State v. Phillips, 73 
Vlinn. 77, 75 N. W. 1029; in re Mason. 3 
Wash. St. 609. 28 Pac. 1025; In re Kel- 
ley, 152 Mass. 432, 25 N. B. 615; State 
V. Kllvington (Tenn.), 45 S. W. 433. 41 

b ^' .^; ^^*' ^**^®^ °^ Knowack, 158 
N. Y. 482, 53 N. B. 676. 44 L. R. A. 699; 

i^^'l^- '^^ S^^' 116 Ind. 98. 17 
?«• ?; «^' ^^^® ^- ^^^^' 50 Minn. 353, 

52 N. W. 935, 16 L. R. A. 691, 36 Am. 

fok ^l a^HJ^^^ ^- Marmouget. 11 La. 
225, 35 South 529. It would not only 
seem useless to enlarge upon the rea- 
sons in the foregoing cases why acts 
similar to chapter 117 do not contra- 
vene constitutional or substantial rights 
except perhaps in the particulars above 
referred to, but it would smack of 
pedantry to attempt to do so. There is 
not a single argument presented appli- 
cant in this case which is not considered 
and answered in the foregoing cases. 
Quite true, there are a few cases seem- 
ingly to the contrary. One of those is 

fin ^ ^^^' ^^ ^- ^- ^^6» 56 Am. Rep. 
529. While the argument of the court 
in that case is adverse to many of the 
decisions cited above, the question in- 
volved in nearly all of the cases above 
cited and involved in the case at bar 
^was not an issue, and hence the New 
Hampshire case is not an authority. 
The law passed upon in that case did 
not confer the power upon the justice to 
take the action taken by him, and thus 
he exceeded his authority. No other 
question was Involved, and hence no 
other could be decided. The case of 
People V. Turner, 55 111. 280. 8 Am. Rep. 
645; was decided more than 85 years ago. 
and while, in that case, some of the con- 
tentions of counsel for appllcant^'w^re 
upheld, nearly all of the cases d^ded 
since then, as appears from the list above 
cited, have taken a difterent, and, as it 
seems to us. a more rational view of the 
subject. The procedure in the State of 
Illinois in respect to juvenile oftenders 
has, however, been changed since the 
decision of People v. Turner, supra, and 
such laws are now upheld in that state, 
as can be seen from the later cases of 
Petition of Ferrler, 103 HI. 367. 43 Am. 
Rep. 10. and County of McLean v. 
Humphreys, 104 ID. 378. Such laws are 
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most salutary and are in no sense crim- 
inal and not Intended as a punishment, 
but are calculated to save the child from 
4 becoming a criminal. The whole and 
. only object of j^ch laws is to provido 
the child with an environment such as 
will save liim to the state and society 
as a useful and law-abiding citizen^ and 
to give' him the educational requirements 
necessary to attain that end. To effect 
this purpose some restraint is essential. 
Such or similar restraint is, however, 
necessary in any institution of learning, 
.however humble. Everywhere we are 
all met with restraint Civilized fiociety 
cannot exist without it, and no school 
can continue without discipline, and it is 
this discipline which is denominated 
restraint in schools such as are provided 
for juvenile offenders. We can see no 
valid reason for holding chapter 117 vul- 
nerable to attack upon constitutional or 
other grounds, and therefore we cannot, 
for that reason alone, sustain the con. 
tentions of the applicant and set kaide 
the judgment of the Juvenile Court 

The foregoing does not apply to sec- 
tion 7 of said chapter. By the provisions 
of said section the Juvenile Court deals 
. directly with adult persons; While the 
provisions of section 7 are entirely ger- 
mane to the principal object of the main 
act, the acts denounced in section 7 are 
made a misdemeanor, and are thiis a 
crime within the purview • both of the 
Constitution and the Criminal Code of 
this state. As we have already i>ointed 
out the proceedings of the Juvenile 
Court do not fall, nor are they intended 
to come, within what is termed criminal 
procedure, nor are the acts therein men- 
tioned, as applied to children, crimes. 
To constitute the act under section 7 of 
an adult a crime, entitles such adult to 
the right of a trial as for any other 
crime. This right is denied by said sec- 
tion 7 and it cannot, therefore, be upheld. 
Quite true, some method is necessary to 
punish adults when interfering with chil- 
dren who may be held to be wards of the 
state, and no doubt it is proper for the 
legislature to provide for their punish. 
me«t When such is done, liowever, trial 
must be provided for in the proper form 
and in legal manner. Section 7 of the 
act, for the reason that it violates this 
elementary provision, so to speak, of 
criminal law and procedure, must, there- 
fore, be held of no force or effect This, 
however. In no way affects the other pro- 
visions or sections of the act. Section 
7 was a mere excrescence, in one sense, 
on the principal provisions of the act, in 
no way connected with it so far as it 
affects the right to deal with children, 



and, as is clearly apparent was not an 
inducement to the enactment of the 
other portions of the act For these rea- 
sons, all other parts of the act may, and 
are permitted to, stand, 
^ut there is another reason for which 
we think the judgment cannot be per- 
mitted to stand. By a careful examina- 
tion of the cases above cited, it will 
be found that all the decisions rest upon 
the prc^iiosition that the state in its sov- 
ereign power has the right, when neces- 
sary, to substitute itself as gaacdian of 
the person of the child for that of the 
parent or other legal guardian, and thus 
to educate and. save the child from a 
criminal career; that it is the welfare 
of the child that moves the state to act 
and not to inflict punishment or to meet 
out retributive justice for any offense 
committed or threatened. In other words, 
to do that which it is the duty of the 
father or guardian to do, and which the 
law assumes he will do by reason of the 
love and affection he holds for his off- 
spring and out of regard for the child's 
future welfare.- The duty thus rests upon 
-the father first. As the duty is imposed 
by the moral as well as the laws of 
society upon the father first, so it must 
likewise logically follow that he must be 
given the first right to discharge that 
duty. Indeed the common law based the 
right of the father to have custody and 
dominion over the person of his child 
upon the ground that he might better 
discharge the duty he owed the child 
and the state in respect to the care, 
nurture and education of the child. The 
right and duty are, therefore, reciprocal, 
and may "be termed natural, as well as 
leg^l and moral. Before the state can 
be substituted to the right of the parent 
it must affirmatively be made to appear 
that the parent has forfeited his natural 
and legal right to the custody and con- 
trol of the child by reason of his failure, 
inability, neglect, or incompetency to 
discharge the duty and thus to enjoy 
the right Section 6 of the act defines 
the acts which constitute a child a delin- 
quent and thus a fit subject to be brought 
before the Juvenile Court for examina- 
tion. To bring the child before the 
court, the act provides that a complaint 
in writing must be filed, which was done 
in tills case. But when a complaint is 
filed and one or more of the acts consti- 
tuting delinquency are set forth, the 
court only acquires jurisdiction of the 
child for the purpose of investigating 
into its condition or conduct Quite true, 
in some states a formal pomplaint In 
writing may not be an essential, but it 
is made so in this state, and hence must 
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be observed. But when the court has 
investigated the matters set forth in the 
complaint and finds some or all of the 
charges to be true, it does not follow, 
from that fact alone, that the state 
should forthwith be substituted In place 
of the parent or legal guardian and take 
full control of the person of the child. 
All that the court has established so far 
is that the child is a delinquent in view . 
of the provisions of the act. The ques- 
tion as to whether the parent has been 
derelict in respect to his duty, or whether 
he is a competent person or not to have 
charge of the child, and whether he has 
forfeited his natural and legal right to 
continue the relation, has not been 
touched upon, and no finding or adjudica- 
tion of that fact has been made. There 
is nothing, therefore, up to this point 
in the proceedings upon which a judg- 
ment can be based substituting the state 
as guardian of the person of the child 
in place of the parent. The whole fab- 
ric of the law, as it clearly shown by all 
the decisions cited, supra, rests upon 
this theory, and those laws are sustained 
by virtue of it Until something Is made 
to appear that the child is not cared and 
provided for in respect to the matters 
Involved, there exists no reason for the 
state to take charge of the person of the 
child, and hence no right exists to do so 
under the act. True, the parent need 
not be made a party to, or even have 
notice of, the proceedings against the 
child. The parent is not bound by the 
judgment agaihst the child, and may at 
any time institute proper proceedings to 
obtain custody of him. But the matter 
now under consideration lies deeper than 
this; it is one of power td render judg- 
ment placing the child in charge of one 
guardian, the state, before determining 
or passing upon the qualifications of the 
natural guardian to have charge of the 
child. The court might as well enter 
upon a judgment without any complaint 
or investigation whatever. The relative 
rights and duties of the father or mother 
are so well and thoroughly discussed in 
the case of Nugent v. Powell, 4 Wyo., 
at pages 189 to 190, 33 Pac. 23, 20 L. R. 
A. 199, 62 Am. St. iftep. 117, that wo 
shall do no more than to refer to the 
discussion there presented. Moreover, 
in nearly all cases cited in this opinion, 
the fact of the dereliction, negligence, 
or incompetency of the parent is referred 
to as a ground for the exercise of the 
state of its right in respect to the child's 
custody. Indeed, in some of the cases it 
appears that this fact is made a part of 
the complaint and made a ground for the 
court to act, and in most of them the 



fact is found and adjudicated. While 
there is no express provision in chapter 
117 requiring the Juvenile Court to find 
one way or the other in respect to the 
competency of the parent, still it appears 
from various portions of the act that the 
legislature intended that the matter 
should be inquired into. It provides that 
the parentage should be investigated and 
reported upon to the district courts by 
their probation officers in the state at 
large, and in cities of the first and sec- 
ond classes, the juvenile judge and his 
probation officers, it is clearly implied, 
roust do the same. Some of the acts 
constituting delinquency as defined by 
section 6 of the act are so trivial in 
themselves that any thoughtless boy 
might commit them and thus be adjudged 
a delinquent, and by a careless judge 
be sent to the industrial school when 
the parent was not only willing, but' 
most competent, to have control of the 
child, and. would offer it better surround- 
ings and training than the state at best 
could give or aftord. We are (&)nBtrained 
to hold, therefore, that before a child 
can be made a ward of the state, at 
least two things must be found: (1) 
That the child is a delinquent within 
the provisions of chapter 117; and (2) 
that the parent or legal guardian is in- 
competent or has neglected and failed 
to care and provide for the childv the 
training and education contemplated and 
required by both law and morals. 

The foregoing conclusions are based 
upon what we conceive to be the true 
spirit and Intent of the law itself. If it 
should be contended that , nothing ap- 
pears in the act requiring such a finding 
to be made, then we must still construe 
it in the light of other provisions of the 
law which may affect the relation of 
parent and child, and the rights of the 
parent, in view of such relation. Such 
a provision is found in section 82, Rev. 
St. 1898. where it is expressly provided 
that a parent cannot be deprived of the 
custody of the child unless it is made 
to appear that he is unfit or incompetent 
to have such custody. We are doing no 
more, therefore, in requiring such a find- 
ing to be made, than is enjoined by pos- 
itive law of this state. The act itself, 
where it is silent, must be construed in 
connection with other provisions upion 
the same subject. Unless, therefore, both 
the delinquency of the child and incom- 
petency, for any reason, of the parent 
concur and are so found, the court ex- 
ceeds its power when committing a child 
to any of the institutions contemplated by 
the act. While we do not wish to be un- 
derstood as holding that investigations 
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before Juvenile Courts must be con- 
ducted as trials usually are, still these 
courts should not disregard all rules of 
procedure. The law requires a written 
complaint to be filed, hence there should 
also be an investigation of the matters 
set forth in the oomplaint and witnesses 
examined, under oath, with the right of 
cross-examination. Since there is no ap- 
peal, and can be none in these cases, 
there should be as thorough an examina- 
tion into the matters complained of as 
the nature of the case. admits, under all 
the circumstances. We desire to oh- 
serve also that while the parent or 
guardian is not legally a necessary party 
to the proceedings, and should not, and 
cannot be bound by any judgment 
rendered in the Juvenile Court respect- 
ing his rights to the custody and control 
of the child, yet, in view that he is af- 
fected, it perhaps were better that a 
formal notice of the hearing be served 
on him, if he can be found, to the end 
that all the facts may be elicited by the 
investigation. The whole pi:oceedings 
should be conducted so as to subserve 
the rights and best interests of all, while 
in no way minimizing the beneficent pur- 
poses of the law itself. While, in the 
very nature of things, these courts can- 
not conform to the rigorous rule of 
criminal and law courts, their proceed- 
ings should still be conducted as a legal 
investigation. 

From an inspection of the record in 
this case, meagre as it is, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the^ difficulties 
complained of are due far more to the 
respondent than to the law. To adminis- 
ter juvenile laws In accordance with 
their true spirit and intent reuires a 
man of broad mind, of almost infinite 
patience, and one who is the possessor 
of great faith in humanity and thorough- 
ly imbued with that spirit. Those who 
come, and are intended to be brought, 
before juvenile courts must be reached 
through love, not fear. The purpose in 
bringing them before the court is to 
lead them away from, and to destroy 
their propensities to, vice; to elevate, 
not degrade: to reform, not to punish 
them. Their parents likewise must be 
met and dealt with in the same spirit. 
They should be directed in a proper 
spirit, and not, as this record discloses, 
be met with defiance. The conditions 
surrounding them may be due as much 
to lack of information and misfortune 
as to viclousness. The judge of any 
court, and especially a judge of a Juve- 
nile Court, should, therefore, be willing 
at all times, not pnly to respect, but to 
maintain and preserve, the legal and 



natural rights of men and children alike. 
Respondent, as this record discloses, 
either has no regard for, or is unin- 
formed in respect to, the rules that the 
experience of past generations has 
evolved for the purpose of safeguarding 
the rights' of all. Like most laymen, but 
seemingly without their good judgment, 
respondent seems to regard these rules 
as mere technicalities to be bruslifed 
adide as obstructions in the pathway of 
what is usually termed "common-sense 
justice." He seems to be a willing con- 
vert to the theory that he is better, if 
not wiser, than both law and rules of 
procedure, and that he may thus disre- 
gard either of both at pleasure. While 
Juvenile Courts cannot, and are not ex- 
pected to, be conducted as criminal or 
other courts usually are, the judge 
should still not wholly disregard all 
wholesome rules in an attempt to es- 
tablish guilt which he suspects^ or, worse 
yet, merely imagines. Most of the rules 
of evidence and procedure were estab- 
lished, and their observance is neces- 
sary, to curb the propensities of the in- 
quisitor, and it would, no doubt, better 
subserve the best Interests of all if the 
moet important of t}iese rules were ob- 
served by respondent in his investiga- 
tions. The fact that the American sys- 
tem of government is controlled and di- 
rected by laws, not men, cannot be too 
often nor too strongly impressed upon 
those who administer any branch or 
part of the government. Where a prop- 
er spirit and good judgment are followed 
as a guide, oppression can and will be 
avoided. 

It further appears from the record be- 
fore us that either respondent, or some 
one for him. has devised a printed record 
to which all cases are made to conform. 
Printed formulas are well enough as 
guides, but to have a printed record only 
is too much of a temptation to make 
every case fit the record instead of mak- 
ing a record to fit the case. ' As we 
have already stated, the cases coming 
before the Juvenile Court are not crim- 
inal, and hence a criminal record does 
not fit those cases. Findings should be 
made in each case in conformity with the 
facts, and judieinent rendered in accord- 
ance with facts found. 

Because a good and wholesome law 
has, in some instances, been abused, we 
are most earnestly implored to set aside 
the law. This we cannot do. The court 
may be reformed and the Maw amended. 
If. in the judgment of the legislature, 
this is necessary. All good laws may be. 
and at times no doubt are, abused, but 
this is no reason why they should either 
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be held bad or repealed. While it is 
neither the duty nor the province of this 
court to suggest what the laws should 
be, or who should administer them, we 
cannot silently pass by what seems to 
us a total disregard of wholesome rules. 
The Juvenile Court law is of such vast 
importamie to the state and society that 
it seems to us it should be administered 
by those who are learned in the law and 
versed in the rules of procedure, to the 
end that the beneficent purposes of the 
law may be made eftective and indi- 
vidual rights respected. Care must be 
exercised in both the selection of a judge 
and in the administration of the law. 
When this is done, we have no doubt 
that most of the things complained of. 
and as they appear from the record, will 
be obviated. The juvenile law of this 
state is of too much importance to be 
hampered by or set aside for trivial or 
avoidable causes. All good citizens are 
interested in its proper administration 



and enforcement, and it is well worth the 
best efTorts and patient care of those 
who, for the time being, are clothed with 
the power of administering such laws. 
If all governments are interested in the 
moral and educational welfare of those 
who in time will be called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship, how 
much greater should be that interest in 
a government like ours, where the cltizan 
is the sovereign from whom emanates 
all the powers of government? 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, 
the judgment of the Juvenile Court com- 
mitting Albert E. Mill to the Industrial 
School is set aside and annulled, and he 
is returned to the custody of Emil Mill, 
his father, until said Albert shall be 
legally adjudicated to be a ward of the 
state in accordance with the views here- 
in expressed; neither party to recover 
costs. It is so ordered. 

McCartt. C. J., and Stbaup, J., 

Concur. 




A BILL. 

For an act to license, inspect, regulate 
and control lying-in hospitals of this 
state. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people 
of the state of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly: That any lying- 
in hospital in order to carry on its busi- 
ness in this state must have a license 
from the State Board of Health, said 
license to be in force one year from date 
of issuance. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent or other proper official 
of any such lyipg-in hospital to keep a 
complete record of names of the parents 
of each infant or infants bom in said 
institution or hospital, if such parents* 
names can be ascertained, and the dis- 
nosition made of said infant or infants. 
This record shall be the property of said 
hospital and shall not be a public record, 
but shall be open at all times to the 
State Board of Health and to the Board 
of State Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities or their authorized agents. 

Sec. 3. The hospital, together with 
its records, physical property, apparatus, 
methods of medical and surgical treat- 
ment and methods of disposing of in- 



fants shall be subject to the inspection 
of the State Board of Health and the 
Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities. The Board of State Commis- 
sions of Public Charities shall report its 
recommendations to the State Board of 
Health, and if satisfactory, the license 
may be renewed annually upon payment 
of fifty cents renewal fee. 

Sec. 4. Lying-in hospitals for the pur- 
pose of this act shall include all hos- 
pitals used for maternity purposes where 
girls and women are confined and treated 
during pregnancy or after delivery, ex- 
cept those institutions or hospitals, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, 
which are conducted for the purpose of 
the care and maintenance of dependent 
children or of the treatment of other 
than maternity cases which have a ma- 
ternity ward. 

Sec. 5. Any violation of this act by 
any person officially connected with a 
lying-in hospital shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$300, or by Imprisonment in the county 
jail for not less than 90 days nor more 
than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment at discretion of the court. 
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No leelalatlon 1b more vital and Im- 
portant than legislation In behalf of da- 
pendent, neslected and delinuuent chil- 
dren. The statute books of man^ states 
contain much crude, hasty and 111 di- 
gested leglelatJon along this Important 
line. Laws are drafted by well mean- 
ing but Inezperleficed people and are 
gotten through the legislature by the 
zealous advocacy of their friends, with- 
out much reference to procedlng legis- 
lation and often without consl deration 
by those who are best qualified to criti- 
cise them. 

Laws lUIectlng the whole state are often 
drawn by people who are Interested In 
the conditions of a particular city or 
connty and the results are sometimes 
far reaching and prejudicial to the Inter- 
ests of thousands of children. Fre- 
quently laws are passed which indirectly 
aSect the Interest of children in other 
states, euoh as the laws designed to pro- 
hibit the admission of dependent chil- 
dren from other states. 

Children's Charities believes that such 
legislation should be carefully consid- 
ered and digested before being presented 
to the legislature. We would suggest 
the following methods: 

First. Let those who desire particular 
legislation In behalf of children formu- 
late their ideas as clearly as possible 
and present them before some locial or- 
ganization, such as a Bar Association or 
a Woman's Club or a C%tld-Savlng As- 
sociation. 

Second. After Cull dlscuslson and 
criticism in a local organization let the 
proposition be given to the press for dis- 
cussion. 

Third, Let some competent person 
present the proposition in the form of 
a paper before the State Conference of 
Charities, In order that It may be brought 
to the attention of competent representa- 
Uves from all parts of the state. 

Fourth, If the proposition meets with 
favor, a leglsl::tlve committee may be 
appointed either by the local body in 
which the ' proposition originated or by 
the State Conference of Charities, This 
committee should be a representative one 
, in order to obviate the danger of Inter- 
ference with other important Interests. 
The committee should formulate the law 
with great care. It should Include lo Its 
number one or more competent lawyers, 
who should consider the proposed 'law 
carefully with reference to Its constitu- 
tionality and with reference to Its con- 



sistency with other legislation. ' Before 
final adoption by the committee, copies 
of the proposed law should be sent to 
people in dltterent parts of the state In 
order to secure their criticism. 

Fifth. The measure should be Intro- 
duced into the legislature by some mem- 
ber who is thoroughly familiar with the 
purpose and the fitness of the proposed 
legislation — If practicable someone who 
shall have served on the legislative com- 
mittee. 

Sixth. At the proper time, the advo- 
cates of the bill should appear before the 
appropriation committees of the house 
and^ senate to explain the bill and answer 
questions. Due notice of such bearings 
should be given to the public press in 
order that any who may oppose the 
legislation may have an opportunity to 
be present and present their objections 
or advocate amendments. It is wron;^ 
to put throu^ legislation of this char- 
acter without giving a fair opportunity 
so that all concerned may have a fair 
hearing. 

It this method had been pursued It 
woiuld have prevented a vast amonnt of 
bad 1^1 elation. 
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Nearly Two Million Little Chil- 
dren Work 



Breadwinners Between 10 and 15 Years 
. of Age in the United States. 



OVER THREE QUARTER 

MILLION UNDER 14 



Government Issues Statements for Where 
They Labor and What They Do. 



Bulletin 69, just published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, presents statistics 
relating: to the emplojrmeiit of children 
as breadwinners. This bulletin was pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill, and furnishes some pertinent and 
interesting data — much of it hitherto un- 
published — with regard to child labor, a 
subject which Itf attracting considerable 
attention at the present time. 

Actual Number of Child Breadwinners. 

Breadwinners are defined as those 
earning money regularly by labor, con- 
tributing to the family support, or appre- 
ciably assisting in the mechanical or 
agricultural industry. The total number 
of breadwinners 10 to 15 years of >age 
employed in continental United States, 
according to the census of 1900. was 
1.750,178. / 

In popular discussion this number has 
sometimes been cited as representing the 
number of children working In factory 
and mine and sweatshop. By far the 
most important occupation for children 
is that of agricultural laborers, the num- 
ber of children 10 to 16 years so employed 
being 1.054,446. This is an occupation 
not open to most of the objections ordi- 
narilr urged airainst child labor. The 
work of the child on the farm is usually 
not injurious to health or morals, and 
does not necessarily interfere with the 
ODportunities for schooling. About two- 
thirds of the total number of child bre^- 
winners were employed on the farm and 
most of these children were members of 
the farmers' families. 

The 688.207 children employed in pur- 
snits not connected with agriculture are 
the children employed in trade and trans- 
nortation. in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical oursuits. and In domestic and per- 
ponai serrice. 

Next in Importance to agricultural 
laborers comefl domestic service, or the 
occupations of serrants and waiters or 



waitresses, in which 138,065 children 
were employed, most of them being girls^ 
The children returned as laborers, the 
kind of labor not being so specified as to 
admit of any more exact classification, 
make up the next largest group, thl& 
number of these children being 128,617, 
of whom all but 17,059 were boys. Most 
of them are children living in cities or 
urban communities. 

Evils of Child Labor. 

The extent of the evils of child labor 
depends partly upon the age of the child 
and partly upon the character of the occu- 
pation in which the child is employed. 
About one-third of the children employed 
in gainful occupations were 16 years of 
age, and more than one-half were 14 or 
15 years. The number under 14 was 
790.0^3, or 45.2 per cent of tlie totaL 

Of the total number of child bread- 
winners 10 to 15 years of age 71.2 per 
cent were bojrs and 27.8 per cent girls. 

The extent to which young children 
are employed as breadwinners Is an in- 
dex of the economic position of the 
classes of population which they repre- 
sent. The children of prosperous or 
well-to-do parents are usually kept at 
school until they reach maturity; but in 
the poorer classes, where the parents 
find it difficult to make a living and pro- 
vide for their families, the children are 
likely to be taken from school at an 
early age and put to work fn order that 
taey may contribute to the family, in- 
come. When comparisons are made for 
the same city or community it will; be 
found that almost invariably the per- 
centasre of breadwinners is much greater 
among foreien bom children than among 
native children, and somewhat greater 
amon«r the native children whose p'»r- 
ents were of forelm birth than among 
the children of native American parents. 
There are. however, other factors wWch 
produce variations in the prevalence of 
child labor. One is the onportunitr for 
the eraplovment of children, which varies 
widelv in different localities, and to some 
wctent for dtffprent classes In the same 
locality. Another Is the diversity In lee- 
iHlatlon re«trlctlnBr child labor aid re- 
onirln**' «'»hool attendance. 

In most states the employment of 
young children Is more or less restricted 
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by laws limiting or prohibiting child la- 
bor and requiring school attendance. But 
there are few legal restrictions applica- 
ble to children who are over 14 years of 
age. By the time the children reach the 
age of 16 years 50.6 per cent or one-half 
of the boys and 21.4 per cent, or more 
than one-fifth of the girls, have become 
workers. 

Negro Children at Breadwinners. 

The percentage of breadwinners among 
negro children in a comparison coveting 
the entire Jnlted States is much higher 
than that for any class of white children. 
But the percentage of negro children 
employed in pursuits not connected with 
agriculture is colnparatively small. 

Cotton Mill Operatives. 

The cotton mills furnish employment 
to children to a greater extent than any 
other manufacturing or mechanical indus- 
try. In 1900 the number of cotton mill 
operatives 10 to 15 years of age was 
44,427, and they formed 18 per cent of 
the total number of persons over 10 
years of age engaged in that occupation. 
The occupation of the cotton mill oper- 
atives i^nks fpurth among all occupa- 
tions in the actual number of children 
employed and third in proportion of chil- 
dren among the total number reporting. 

Of the total number of child cotton mill 
operatives, 80.4 per cent were reported 
from two comparatively small areas. 
The New Ehigland states contained 8^.8 
per cent and three Southern states — 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia — contained 49.6 per cent. 

The concentration of the child oper- 
atives in the Southern states is due not 
so much to the concentration of the 
industry in that section of the country 
as to the greater tendency to employ 
children. 

In the North about one cotton mill 
operative in every ten was 10 to 15 
years of age, while in the South the 
correspondine ratio is about three in 
every ten. The difference In these pro- 
portions is partly accounted for by t^e 
difference In the labor laws of tbese two 
sections. The Massachusetts law pro- 
vides that no child under 14 years of aee 
shall be emnloved in aiiy fa'^tory, work- 
rh#>n or m'^rc^ntile pst^bllsh^ient. end a 
plmUpr Irw In Hhode I^l^nd m<ike^ 12 
ve*»r8 the a^^ llm*t. For the south^'-n 
«rea n<»Uher If^pislatlon nor local public 
pent»m^nt offers a'^y effpctWe barrier to 
the fimp'oyment of you'^g children In the 
cot*on mills. 

In the South the forelen bom whites 



and the native whites of foreign parent- 
age are the unimportant class, while in 
the North they form by far the greater 
part of the cotton mill operatives from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

More girls than boys are employed in 
the cotton mills in both sections of the 
county. 

Messengers and Errand and Office Boys. 

Of the 71,622 messengers and errand 
and office boys in the United States In 
1900, 62 per cent were district and tel- 
egraph messengers and errand boys, 23 S 
per cent were office boys, and 14.7 rev 
cent were bundle and cash boys or girls. 
Nine-tenths of the children employed in 
such service are Voys. 

Children of fo^egn birth or parent- 
age make up the bulk of the messengers 
and errand and office b'^ys. 

Child Mine Workers and Quarrymen. 

The employment of children in mines 
and quarries is a phase of the child labo** 
rrobl-^m which *n popular Judgment, is 
e«pfcially ohjectionable. Thl- Is d"e 
chiefly to the arduous and dangerou^' 
nature of this class of work for children 
'•ather th<»n to its extent, and publ'c opli- 
^on cnc^mlng It Is Indi-ted by the f^ct 
that the employment of children in mlne^ 
hps been more 'generally subject to lead's 
lat'on than any of^pr clsss of child l^b-^r 
The employment of children *n m'nes 
was a m*<tter of poeclal legl Intion In 27 
spates And territories. 

In 1900, of the children 10 to 16 yen*"' 
of are gainfully employed, 24,209, or 1.4 
per cent, were engaged In mining an^ 
quarryinpr. Of this number, 24,105 were 
males and 104 females. 

App^oxln^ately seven out of every elgh^ 
children reported as mine and quarry 
workers were employed as coal miners. 
The mining of coal offers greater oppor- 
tunities for the employment of children 
than any other branch of mining and 
oiiarrylncr. since coal, especially anthra- 
cite, reouires some preparation before 
shipment, while other minerals, as a rule, 
do not. In anthracite mining the work 
of crushing, screening, and picking thft 
coal after it has been mined is done 
chiefly by bovs. The underground opera- 
tions of minlne, especlallv bitumlnouA 
mining, also afford a number of oppor- 
tunities for the emplojrment of youne 
persons, most of whom tend doors and 
drive carts. 

Althoueh the employment of ohildrpn 
In mines and ouarrles was not confined 
to any p«*rticnlar state or geographical 
division of the United States, as might 
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be expected it was of greatest impor- 
tance in Pennsylvania, in which state the 
production of anthracite coal is concen- 
. trated. 

Persons of foreign birth and parent- 
age are in the majority in the principal 
coal mining regions. These attract the 
immigrant by the many opportunities for 
unskilled employment they offer, and 
often, also, because of the proximity of 
the principal coal fields of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Child Textile Workers. 

In 1900 the occupation of the textile 
worker, or the needle trades, furnished 
employment to 35,070 children hetween 
10 and 15 years of age, of whom 6,136 
were boys and 29,934 were girls. Of the 
children employed the tailors and tailor- 
esses numbered 10,913; the seamstresses, 
7»6G1; the dressmakers, 6.698, and the 
milliners, 3,227. There were 6,571 other 
textile workers making hats, caps, shirts, 
etc. 

Among the boys, the children of for- 
eign birth were most numerous, since 
the foreign element in the large centers 
of population finds these occupations a 
main source of employment. The pro- 
portion of colored children was unim- 
portant in all branches of the occupation. 

Children In Tobacco and Cigar Factories. 

In 1900 the total number of children 
l\} to 15 years of age engaged in the 
tobacco and cigar factories was 11,462. 

The employment of children as tobacco 
and cigar factory operatives is more com- 
mon in the Southern divisions than in 
the Northern, and in the Northern than 
in the Western. 

^lore girls than boys were operatives 
in the tobacco factories in the country as 
a whole. In the South and West, how- 
ever, more boys were so employed. 

The proportion of very young children 
in these factories is not excessively large, 
the number of those under 14 years being 
less than one-fourth of the total number. 

Child Labor In Silk Mills. 

The employment of children in silk 
mills is concentrated to a marked degree 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
two leading states in the manufacture of 
silk and silk goods. The number of chil- 
dren employed as operatives in such 
mills in New Jersey was less than one- 
half of the number employed in Penn- 
sylvania. This is due to the fact that 
children can be employed to advantage 
in spinning and throwing, but not, in the 
majority of cases, in weaving, and Penn- 



sylvania was first in the spinning and 
throwing branch of the industry, while 
New Jersey led tn the weaving branch. 

The proportion of children among silk 
mill operatives in Pennsylvania was 
about three in ten. 

More than two-thirds of the children 
employed in the silk mills were females. 
The largest proportion of girls among 
the child silkworkers, 71.8 per cent, was 
shown for Connecticut, and the lowest, 
62.1 per cent, for Massachusetts. 

More than one-half of the children 
engaged in this industry were white chil- 
dren of foreign birth or of foreign par- 
entage. 

A comparatively small proportion, 28.8 
per cent, of the silkworkers 10 to 15 
years of age was under 14 years, the 
age limit generally sought to be fixed 
by law. 

Child QIassworkers. 

Certain branches of the glass industry 
are able to utilize the labor of ehildren 
to great advantage, and consequently the 
occupation of the glassworker ranks very 
high among manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits as a field for the study of 
child labor conditions. 

Of the 49.998 glassworkers reported in 
^1900, 5.365. or 10^7 per cent, were from 
10 to 15 years of age. Illinois reported 
the largest proportion of such children, 
and Pennsylvania the next largest pro- 
portion. Each of the states reported more 
than 6 per cent of child glassworkers. 
with the exception of New Jersey, for 
which state the percentage was 1.6. 

As is to be expected from the nature 
of the employment, but few girls are 
occupied as glassworkers. Only 549, or 
10.2 per cent, of the workers from 10 to 
15 years of age in this pursuit were 
girls, while 4.816, or 89.8 per cent, were 
bovs. 

The various measures tending to re- 
strict the emplo3rment of children, such 
«8 the enforcement of truant laws and 
the adoption of mechanical devices to 
do the work of the child, probably ac- 
count for the reduction In the proportion 
of children among glassworkers in recent 
years. 

Families in Which There Are Child 

Breadwinners. 

In connection with this bnlletin sta- 
tistics were specially compiled from the 
Twelfth Census schedules giving data for 
23,657 breadwinners 10 to 14 years of 
age and for the families In which the^e 
child breadwinners lived. This total in- 
cludes 8.039 cotton mill operatlvea living 
in Fall River, Mass., and Warwick, R. I., 
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In oertain selected areas of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, and in the entire 
state of Georgia ; 6,190 tnessengers and 
errand and office boys in Boston, New 
York and Chicago; 2,3S1 coal mine work- 
ers in junzeme county, Pennsylvania; 
3,766 dressmakers, seamstresses and tail- 
oresses in New York City and Chicago; 
890 tobacco and cigar factory operatives 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and Richmond, Va.; 
1,769 silk mill operatives in Paterson, N. 
J., and Lackawanna ' and Luzerne coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania; 244 glassworkers in 
selected areas of Pennsylvania; and 89S 
children employed in all occupations in 
the District of Columbia. 

Of the 23,667 children for whom sta- 
tistics were specially compiled 17,966, or 
76.9 per cent, were living in homes with 
their parents; 3,380, representing 14.3 
per cent, or approximately one-seventh of 
the total number, were living with wid- 
owed mothers, and 678, or 2.4 per cent, 
with mothers who were living apart from 
their nusbands and whose economic posi- 
tion was therefore likely to be analogous 
to that of a widow. The number of 
children that were either fatherless or 
were not living with fathers was 4,943. 
representing about one-fifth of the total 
number. 

Number and Size of Families. 

The total number of families with chil- 
dren employed in gainful occupations for 
which statistics were specially compiled 
was 20,462. This number Is less than 
the total number of child breadwinners, 
because of the cases in which two or 
more of these ^ghild breadwinners were 
living in the same family. The total 
number ^f persons, or total population, 
living in these 20,462 families was 13S.- 
908. 

Of these families those comprising 
seven members are more numerous than 
those of any other one class. There are. 
however, nearly as many families of six, 
and the next most important class is that 
of families of eight. These three classes 
are represented by a total of 9,896 fam- 
ilies, which is aJmost one-half of the total 
number included In this inquiry. 

The proportion of large families 
reaches its maximum among the cotton 
mill families of Fall River, Mass., 36.7 
per cent, or more than one-third of these 
families havins: not less than nine mem- 
bers each. The nercentai^e is onlv 
slightly smaller, 34.6 for Warwick. R. I. 
In cotton mill groups representing the 
South, large families are relatively not 
quite so numerous, but the percentages 
are higher than for most of the other 
groups. 



These were 16,976 families that, in- 
cluded husband and wife, who, in most 
instances, doubtless were the parents of 
the child breadwinner. The number of 
these families is equivalent to 78.1 per 
cent, or almost four-fifths of the total 
number. There were 3,701 families in 
which the head was a woman, who may 
have been either a wldbw, a single 
woman, or a married woman living apart 
from her husband. The remaining 776 
families were those of which the head 
was a man either having no wife or not 
living with one. 

In the selected families comparatively 
few persons other than heads of families 
or wives of heads were over 21 years of 
age. .ne percentage for "other mem- 
uers 21 years of age and over" was 6.4, 
which would indicate that this class was 
represented by about one family in 16. 

Jf the breadwinners in these families 
approximately two-thirds were males and 
one-third females. In the sex distribu- 
tion of the dependents or persons with 
no gainful occupation, these proportions 
were almost exactly reversed. This con- 
trast arises mainly from the fact that 
most of the wives are dependents, while 
almost all of the husbands are bread- 
winners. 

The breadwinners who were heads of 
families represented only 26.1 per cent, 
or about one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of breadwinners. The breadwinners 
under i& years of age constituted 35.7 
per cent, or more than one-third of the 
total; and those 16 to 20 years of age 
constituted 28.1 per cent. The total num- 
ber of breadwinners is almost the same 
as the total number of dependents. One- 
half (49.9 per cent) of the population liv- 
ing in these families were breadwinners. 
In the total population of the United 
States the percentage of breadwinners, 
not including those under 10 years of 
age, is 38.3. 

Breadwinners Ptr Family. 

There were 188 families in which there 
were no older breadwinners, represent- 
ing apparently a condition of complete 
dependence upon child labor. The fig- 
ures would indicate that some of these 
families could hardly have been self-sup- 
porting. They include 23 families with 
five dependents each, 19 with six, eight 
with seven, and one with eight. It would 
hardly seem possible that a child or even 
two or three children could earn enough 
to support such large families. These 
represent the most extreme cases of 
necessity for child labor. That they are 
not typical cases is indicated by the fact 
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that they include only 2 per cent of the 
total number of families. 

At the other extreme there were 264 
families with no dependents, all the older 
members, as well as the chiiuren, being 
breadwinners. Of these families 75 had 
only one older breadwinner, while 87 had 
two, and the others had three or more, 
20 having not less than five each. In 
such families child labor would appear 
to be entirely unnecessary. 

The great majority of families occupy 
a position midway between these ex- 
tremes, each family having one or more 
older breadwinners and also one or more 
dependents. 

The usual number of older breadwin- 
ners in these families is two — 2,764 fam- 
ilies having that number. The usual num- 
ber of dependents is three, this being the 
number in 1,827 families. 

Ignoring the comparatively few cases 
in which there may have been two child 
breadwinners of the same age in the 
same family, we may conclude that there 
were 13.086 families represented by a 
breadwinner 14 years of age, and per- 
haps by a younger breadwinner also, and 
that the ot^er families were represented 
by breadwinners 10 to 13 years, of age 
and by none 14 years of age. There 
were 344 children 14 years of age either 
at home or at school: therefore, there 
must have been about that number of 
families having a child of that age either 
at home or at school and a younger child 
at work. 

Children at School. 

The percentage of school children in 
the total population 5 to 9 years of age 
enumerated in the United States was 
53.3, which is only a little higher than 
the percentage (50.6) shown for the 
selected families included in this study. 
Of the number of children 10 to 14 years 
of age in these families only 31.9 per 
cent were at school, while the corre- 
sponding percentage for the total num- 
ber of children of that age in the 
United States was 79.8. Apparently, 
then, in these families, taken collectively, 
the school attendance of the youneer 
children is about normal, or at any rate 
not much below the average for the 
United States. But after these children 
reach the age at which the opportunity 
for employment as wage-earners begins, 
their school attendance suffers. 

In the families with child breadwin- 
ners, schooling rarely extends beyond the 
age of 13. Of the children 14 years of 
age 97.4 per cent were employed and 
only 1.6 per cent were at school. The 
percentage of school children is a little 



higher in the next older years. It is 
evident that a considerable iMimber of 
the famines that had children 10 to 14 
years of age at work had older children 
attending school. 
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METROPOLITAN 

FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Orgaalzed, Officered and Owned by retldei*t« 
of this city. It ahottid, therefore, receive the 
enconragenient of the ineorlng public of 
Chicago 

STATBMBNT DBC. 31, 1900: 

CASH CAPITAL - 9 200,000.00 

NET 5URPLU5 - - 27,6S4.02 

TOTAL A5SBT8 • 311,368.19 

Officers: 

Thos. F, Keelejr. Prai. Wm. J. KMirin TreM. 

Frank B. WUlard, Yi^e-Piea. G«ot8# BmIs. SM'r. 

DIrectore: 

Tboa. F. Keeley, Free, of Keeley Brewing Co. 

M. J. Naghten, of John Naghten ft Co. 

Z. P. Broseeau, of Broeeean ft Co., Board of 
Trade 

Edward Cluff, Insurance, New York C1^. 

Jamee I. Najrhten, of John Na«rhtea ft Co. 

Frank E. wlllard. Sec. and Treae. of Wlllard 
Sons ft Bell Co. 

Peter Fortune, Free, of Fortune Broe. Brew- 
Inif Co. 

M. W. Kerwln, Capitalist. 

Euffene M. Keeley, Sec. Treae. Keeley Brew- 
ing Co. 

JOIJN NAQHTEN & COMPANY 
Qeneral Managers, 159 La Salle St. 

Tel. 1139 Central Autoaatlc 4190 



IN THE 



Texas Gulf 
Coast Country 



Two Crops per Year 
Corn Eight Feet Tall 

Two corn crops are raised each year in this wonderful land, and the 
richest, biggest, finest ears of com you ever saw. The farmers of that 
section market from 40 to 70 bushels per acre with very little irrigation. 

Why not take a trip down there and see this land which 

you can buy now for $25 an acre? 

Talk to owners who clear from J300 to I500 per acre per year in vegetables — wbo net 
$90 per acre in alfalfa - wbo raise 

24t000 pounds of Onions frpm one acre 



and sell at 2V& c«*nti« per pound 

That Im wliHtUnctUHllj being done today, now. 
In thl§ "Wlntep Vejcetuble Garden of America.*' 
Doable yield, berauhe thn goM In rich und new and 
the climate right every month In the year. 

Perpetual Summer 

dry, healthy— an ideal place to live— you can be out 
of doom the whole year around. 
Right now. while your farm Is idle, drop me a 

gOBtal for an 80-page book on the Texas Gulf Coant 
ountry. Read up on It Write tu thoi>e people 
whose addreMnes I wil gladly give vou on requeiit. 
Then go and see it for ytfurnell on a low-rute 
round-trip loicursion ticket. 
Write me today and I will give full particularp. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Trafflc Manager 

U Sale StatiM, CHICAGO, tr Fritca liiMliw, ST. LOOIS 

ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 



nie^Hiirter^ 
Oardjni 
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IT IS WISER AND LESS EXPENSIVE TO SAVE CHILDREN THAN TO PUNISH CRIMINALS 
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visnrAnoN and aid society 
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Visitation and Aid Society 

INCORPORATED SEPTEMBER 19, I8SS 



OFFICERS 

T. D. HDRLBT, Praaidant 

JAUES F. BOWERS, Trvuunr 

BBTHBR J. UEBCES, Flnandk] BecntBTy 

JOHN CCDAHT, FlDAiiee 

UICHAEL CDDAHT, Uaa'i AoxUlvj 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Dependrat or EMinquent Children 

To Help Establish Juvenile Courts 

Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 

"All e«HilMatIt»d, recB'dleM ol racs, color Or CrMd" 



SUMMARY. SEVENTEEN YEARS— 1888-1906 

MBlBted 19.40t 

Piwwdin homea »42 

OhArltT tnniportation secured 2,060 

Ffttients lent to hoaplt&lB 2,070 

FtttMUu otherwiw uaiatod 48,006 

Iitt«nneiitM 800 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Fluuioe JohnOtid«hj 

Men'i Aoxiliftrjr Micbftet Ondabr 

Women'i Auxiliary Mia. Willl&m P. Nelrcn 

Offlee T. D. Hntler 

Inatitntioiu Thonua Breen 

Librmry Harj Hammetahein 

Ohildren Juoea P. Bowbtb 



OBJECTS OF THE JUVENIUE COURT RECORD 

The object of The Juvstinx Court Rboobd is to dis- 
aeniuiat« the prinoipleB of the Javenile Court throughout 
the United States, and, in faot, the entire world. 

When the Juvenile Court wae Brat establishad the soci- 
ologiits of the entire coontry itood by watching anxionaly 
the outcome of this new departnre in ehild-uving methods. 
It WM roalized that a medium was needed whereby the re- 
Bults accompliahed bj the Juuenile Court might be set 
forth in an intelligent manner. The JtrvKmis Court 
Rboobd stepped into the breach and has devoted its pages 
eiolnaively to n*ws of thsTarioiiB juTenilecoortci. Asare- 
gnlt of the publicity thuBgiven to the foundation principUe 
and routine work of the Oook County Juvenile Court other 
8tates have paaaed juvenile court laws, and Ulla are being 
prepared in nearly every State in the Union to be pre- 
sented at the next sewions of the LesiBlaturea oI the _ „ _„ „ 
various States providing lor ni™ii»r legislation. JuTaniie Conrta. * 
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Boam ol Relerance, aod T«r. 
b&l ivferencH to other people 
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to Nil ■iDslecopleaatl... 
Aud to taAa aanuAl aob- 
Bcrlptlona at SI.OO p«r year. 
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LOS ANQELES. 
Judge Wilbur ol the Juvenile Court 
has been presented by tbe Juvenile 
School with an exquisite wood earring of 
the motto, "Qentlr to hear, kindly to 
judge." It Is about five feet long by a 
foot and a half wide, and the recipient 
Intends to have it hung above tbe bench 
In the court room. 



CINCINNATI. 
Mr. Max Senior recently read a paper 
before the Jewish Council on "The Plac- 
ing of Jewish Dependent Children Into 
Homes," developed with forceful clear- 
ness the fact that the asylum has out- 
lived Its day of usefulnesa In tbe per- 
fect development of chUd-llfe. What the 
child has not received, he can not in 
turn transmit to others, and Institutional 
life must of necessity stifle all the beau- 
tiful domestic traits, since there Is no 
occasion for loving self-sacrlflc and pa- 
tient devotion of family ties. Hence, 
the best way Is the boarding of the or 
phan in a home, leaving him in his na- 
tive atmosphere, where he can develop 
normally. Next to this, he advocated 
the cottage plan. Mr. Senior felt that 
the man' who, faithful to crid traditions, 
Btlll clung to the Idea ot the asylum as 
the proper refuge for the orphan. In 



preference to the home, was to be com- 
pared with tbe merchant who in bis en- 
thusiasm tor bis wares advertises "art' 
ficlal limbs better than the rest ones. 
But even better tban the care ot the oi 
phan is the prevention of tbe orphan nr 
tbe charity that, by Its far-Blghtednesa, 
keeps both parents alive. 



TOLEDO. 
Juvenile Court officials today made a 
personal appeal to the Board of Public 
Service to appoint women police in the 
parks this summer, to serve with men 
who will be detailed to preserve order 

Probation Officer H. W. Dligert, and 
Mary Corlgan and Susan Moore, assist- 
ants, were there, and they were satisfled 
when the servers promised to ask coun- 
cil tor an appropriation, sufficient to ap- 
point officers In the parks this summer. 

"We need tbem as soon as warm 
weather is here — not in the last month, 
after all the harm is done." 

CHICAGO. 
A crusade Is being made against the 
low dance halls and tbe S-cent theaters 
tbat flourish so dagrantly in this dty. 
Children between the ages ot twelve and 
fourteen years are lured to these places 
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by glowing descrtptions of the things 
they can see at them. An invasion has 
been made by the men who are inter- 
ested in these shows into the school 
yards of the city, and advertisements 
describing the things to be seen have 
been passed out to the children. The 
city authorities should make short pro- 
cess of these low 6-cent theaters and of 
the dance halls. They are the most 
fruitful sources of the spread of vice 
and wrong. What greater crime can 
there be than to lure little children to 
their ruin? 



/ 



PITTSBURG. 



Corporations of the city moved to save 
the boys from becoming criminals. A 
number of large corporations, including 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, Penn- 
sylvania railroad, the Westinghouse 
company, the Philadelphia company and 
numerous others, have instituted vigor- 
ous proceedings against junk dealers' 
whb buy brass and iron from small boys. 
They frankly state that their purpose is 
to protect boys of the city, many of 
whom, according to the records of the 
Juvenile Court, were becoming confirmed 
thieves as a result of the practice of 
the junk dealers, who in effect engaged 
them to steal by afterward buying the 
stolen goods. 



NEW YORK CHILD LABOR LAW. 

Governor Hughes approved on May 6 
the Page child labor bill desired by the 
child labor committees and the Con- 
sumers' League and embodying recom- 
mendations made in his own first mes- 
sage to the legislature. The measure 
provides that no minor under sixteen 
years of age shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any factory in this 
state before 8 a. m. or after 6 p. m., or 
more than eight hours in any one day. 
The permitted hours now are 6 a. m. to 
7 p. m., and a nine-hour day is allowed. 
The act will not take effect until Jan. 
1, 1908. 



CINCINNATI. 

"The Juvenile Court is doing a great 
work, not only for the present, but for 
all the future. Some criminals are bom, 
but bad associations and environment 
make criminals out of many who are not 
bom criminals, and bring out the worst 
in those who are. Our work, of course, 
reaches both classes. 

"Whole families living in two and 
sometimes even in one room, and living 
rooms into which a ray of sunlight or 
breath of pure, fresh air never enters, 
are met with every day in our work. We 
try to make people be clean and improve 



their surroundings when we go to inves- 
tigate cases of bad boys or girls, but 
how can people who live in dark rooms 
be clean physically or any other way? 
The old business district down in the 
bottoms, where old hotels, such as the 
Madison house^ and former wholesale 
buildings and warehouses, have been 
turned into tenement houses, is about 
the worst in the city for dark rooms and 
unsanitary surroundings. It would be a 
blessing to Cincinnati if all of them 
could be wi];>ed out." 



IOWA. 

The Problem of the Boy. 

Judge Brennan of Des Moines, moved 
by the pathos of a Juvenile Court, ad- 
vances the suggestion that the larger 
counties of the state should provide a 
farm where bad boys could be put to 
work without being subjected to the vile- 
ness of criminality of such associates 
as are always found in a reform school. 
It is questionably whether the county 
could undertake this work with success, 
but the evil which Judge Brennan seeks 
to evade is a horrible one and is well 
worth the most careful thought of soci- 
ologists. 

Many a boy, in fact most boys, go to 
the reform school either because they 
have no parents to guide and correct 
them or because their parents are in- 
capable of meeting this responsibility. 
Such boys are not criminals from in- 
stinct, they have the making of very 
good men, but when they arrive at the 
reform school they are herded in prison 
dormitories with juvenile degenerates, 
youngsters whose vileness defies de- 
scription. When a loving parent stops 
to think that misfortune might leave 
his innocent children to the mercies of 
some distant and neglectful relative 
eventually to land in a reform school 
from sheer neglect, the horror of the 
situation comes closer to home. 

An intermediate institution should be 
provide4» preferably a farm, where bad 
boys who are not instinctively criminals 
could be harbored and reformed. Such 
an institution would not be complete, 
however, if it did not provide for a well 
organized system of paroles and billet- 
ing of boys in separate farm homes, 
where they could have the home joys 
and associates and interests, and some 
of the affection which would have been 
theirs under less misfortune; all of 
which are lost in a public institution. 
Such homes could be inspected by state 
authorities, in part regulated, and real 
reform to unfortunate boys would come 
much faster than at any prison fbrm. 
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Our (resent Institution Is better than no 
attempt at all, but It Is Infinitely short 
of what real reform ought to be. The 
adrent of a Juvenile Court Is awaken- 
ing Interest In the problem ot the bad 
bor- From It will come the Inspiration 
tor further reform. Judge Brennan's 
suggestion Is an evidence of the process. 
— Selected, 



fined and bonded for neglect and cruelty 
to children; that a number were rep- 
rimanded by the court; that nine fa- 
thers left the city when their cases were 
taken up by the board; that a number 
of cases were filed away against delin- 
quent feathers who promised to do bet- 
ter In the future, and that a number 
were sent to the workhouse for criminal 
neglect and cruelty. 

The books of Mr. Hlld show that a 
large number ot fathers who otherwise 
failed to provide for their children are 
now leaving funds regularly with him 
to be turned over the their families. 
Th^e are cases where there has been 
separation between husband and wife, 
yet the board forces them to care for 
their oSspring. 



WAS HELPBB 

LOUISVILLE. 

The report of Julius Hlld, superintend- 
ent of the children's board of guardians, 
shows the Inauguration ot the Juvenile 
Conrt In Louisville has by no means 
detracted from the usefulness ot the 
board, but, on the other hand, has broad- 
ened Its field ot labor. While the of- 
ficials ot the Juvenile Court have been 
active, there has been no cessation ot 
calls tor work by the hoard. Its agents 
are always busy, working hand-In-hand 
with the court offlclals—there la work 
for all. It pAB been necessary since the 
Juvenile Court was Inaugurated for the 
botird to act as detainers for the court, 
and a glance at the report of children 
received from the Juvenile Court since 
June will show the additional work that 
has fallen upon the shoulders ot the 
board. Mr. HI Id's report ahows that 
since June he has handled 268 children, 
surrendered to him by the Juvenile 
Court, to t>e held for various periods of 
time, until disposed ot In some manner 
by the court His report shows that dur- 
ing the year 1906 the board furnished 
2,808 meals; that forty-five fatberE were 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Armed with their pink probation 
cards, 2GT little boys and girls gathered 
In the Juvenile Court, says the Herald, 
to hold their regular monthly consulta- 
tion with Judge De Lacy and bis staff 
of probation workers. School children 
and working boys formed the two 
classes that faced their friend the Judge. 
All were dressed In their "Sunday beat," 
but there were many ragged little coats 
and tattered little skirts In the assem- 
blage. 

Judge De Lacy, Chief Probation Officer 
Zed H. Copp and Assistant Probation 
Oflleer Gertrude B. Darwin addressed 
the little probationers on Ideals ot good 
citizenship, respect for the law, and 
moral living. These little talks to the 
probation children are a regular month- 
ly feature of the Juvenile Court work, 
and Judge De Lacy Is greatly gratified 
by the beneficial results obtained 
through these gatherings^ Atter the ad- 
dresses each child . talked Individually 
with the Judge or probation officers, and 
reported his or her progress during the 
month. Marked Improvement was shown 
In the conduct of almost every ene of 
the probationers. 

Within a few days the court will throw 
open to white children the well-equipped 
playground that has been arranged on 
the lot In the rear of the court building, 
1S16 P* street Apparatus consisting of 
swings, see-saws, gymnasium devices 
and games have been provided, and the 
court officers expect the playground to 
prove a great help In their work. It will 
be conducted under the auspices ot the 
court and the Washington Playgrounds 
association. 

The Juvenile Court has reached the 
point In its development here when its 
officers find It almost Impossible to do 
the beat work with the small force at 
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preseat provided lor. Judge De Lac? 
has only Ave aBBiataiitfi: Josepli Harper, 
clerk; Z. H. Copp, chief probation offi- 
cer; HlsB Darvin, aBslstant probation 
ocer; J. J. Hoey, deputy marshal, and 
Wllllani A. HIcker, messenger, call of- 
ficer, and volunteer probation officer. Mr. 
Hoej also does a great deal of proba- 
Uon work besides performing bis duties 
as marshal. 

The court has handled over 2,000 
cases. In the majority ot cases the of- 
fenders are released oo probation, which 
la Identical with the personal bond sys- 
tem In use In the police courts, with the 
exception that In Juvenile Court work 
the probationers are kept In touch with 
throughout their term of probation and 
tbelr conduct noted. This requires con- 
stant visits to their homes by the pro- 
bation officers. 

Elvery ellort will be made during the 
next session of Congress to have an ap- 
propriation made to Increase the else of 
the court's staS. 



WAS PLACED IN A HOME 



OMAHA. 

The Juvenile Court. 

"What to do with the abnormal de- 
fective and criminal children .of our 
city," was a topic discussed by District 
Judges Howard Kennedy and A. L. Sut- 
ton, who have had charge of the Juvenile 
Court work during the past two years. 

Judge Kennedy described In detail the 



workings of the Juvenile Court, and tbe 
practical application ot tbe Juvenile 
Court taw, now In effect two years. His 
description was Interesting and Instmc- 
tlve In the extreme. 

Judge SuttOQ spoke In a more general 
way concerning the Juvenile Court law, 
tbe new child labor law aad the shori- 
comings of parents In the bringing up 
of their children, as the results have 
come to his notice In the Juvenile Court. 

"There never was a better law passed 
in the state of Nebraska than the Juve- 
nile Court law, which is as good as law 
of the kind as has ever been passed by 
any state," asserted Judge Sutton. And 
then he paid a tribute to tbe author ot 
the law. Henry W. Pennock, who also 
wrote the more recently enacted child 
labor taw. and who Is now about to take 
his departure from Omaha to Seattle. 

Of the working ot tbe Juvenile Court 
law, he said that it bas resulted in tak- 
ing all ot the ■children out of tbe red- 
light district; has Started hundreds ot 
children who had been taken from evil 
surroundings on the right road during 
their period ot formation. Instead ot 
watting for the period ot reformation; 
had reunited many husbands and wives 
because ot the threat that children 
would be taken away under existing con- 
ditions of parents separated and chil- 
dren lialf cared for; had caused many 
fathers and mothers to mend their ways, 
and make good homes tor their children, 
that the little ones might be permitted 
to remain with them, and In a general 
way had sought to make good men of 
and women of the boys and girls mak- 
ing bad starts. 

In the Juvenile Court work be bad no- 
ticed that nearly all ot the children put 
out to work at tender years were the 
children ot foreign bom parents, sorely 
pressed tor money In tbelr foreign homes 
and believing It right to sUrt their chil- 
dren to work as sooon as they could 
earn a penny, but with the result that 
the children earned more than expected 
and tbe fathers then quit working. It 
will be the purpose of Uie law to compel 
these Idle fathers to go to work and to 
make them send their cbtldren to school 
instead of to the factories. 

In conclusion, he admonished parents 
to try to not deceive their children. 

"Ton cannot eipect your children to 
be better than you are yourselves," he 
said. "Tou may try to make them be- 
lieve that you are good, and may suc- 
ceed tor a short time, but soon or late 
the children will find that you are de- 
ceiving them, and once they have lost 
confidence In you a. great harm has been 
done. Know your children; be chums 
with them; make them as good as you 
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are yonraelt, and make youraelt good and 
worthy ot their confidence; know where 
your girl of 14 or IG years has gone 
when she asks penntselon to go out at 
nlgbt to Btay with a friend; know where 
ebe is every hour of the day until she 
reaches maturity; know what your boya 
are doing, and that they have healthy 
surroundings, physically and mentally." 



errant cblld are those who are bad at 

"I am a firm believer iu the value of 
kindness as a force tor good among chil- 
dren. The shadow of the ]all surrounds 
many a child from hla earliest years be- 
cause he Is looked upon as a criminal 
and Is treated to the harsh words and 
unklndneases of the station bouse and 
the Jail. There is no child that cannot 
be won by kindness. 

"Just as the number of children ar 
rested during the years in which ttac 
Juvenile Court has been running is less 
than the number of similar arrests made 
while the children were arrested with 
the common drunk and criminal, so I 
believe will be the power of the deten- 
tion home," 

The first floor of the building Is given 
up as a reading room, kitchen, dining 
room and a reception ball. The second 
floor is made into a dormitory with a 
section for the boys and another for the 
girls. Of course, the older boys are kept 
from tbe younger children. It la pro- 
posed to make the third floor Into a rec- 
reation room, where systematic exercise 
will be given by the women la charge 
and where In the afternoons and even- 
ii^gs games ma; be played. 



VAS HOMELESS 



BUFFALO. 

The Juvenile Improvement Assoeia- 
tion, organized by Judge Murphy. Is lo- 
cated at No. 13 Park street This will 
be the detention home of the association, 
where children arrested will be kept un- 
til their cases are disposed of. 

Mrs. Bastable, superintendent of tbe 
home, has been making active prepara- 
tions for the last week at the bome and 
it was announced yesterday that the 
house will be open to the public for In- 
E paction on Saturday afternoon. The 
place will be virtually a home for way- 
ward girls and boys. 

"I am «f tbe belief," said Judge Mur 
phy, "that tlie yanking of children of all 
ages and sizes Into the police stations 
and afterward conflning them In jail until 
the meeting of the Juvenile Court on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, have made many 
of the children criminals. Unable to 
bear the disgrace of the confinement and 
pricked by the Jeers of their companions, 
the boy or the girl goes from bad to 
worse, for when the good children refuse 
to associate witb the one who Is bad, the 
only companions who will receive the 



EVL.RYBODY LIKI 



INDIANAPOLIS. 



Summor Work for Boya. 
If the Juvenile Court officials, the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society and the other good 
people who are considering plans tor the 
benefit of Idle and possibly delinquent 
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bojB during th« aiuDmer monUis bare 
tlie notion that farmera will take the 
youngBters Into their employ and allow 
them to work tor a few hours each day 
and play the rest of the ttme, they will 
find It necesBary to rerlse their Ideas. 
Por if those boys go Into the country, as 
these people desire, play will have to be 
a decidedly secondary matter. 

When a boy gets up at 4:30 or 6 
o'clock tn the morning and goes out to 
the barn with the farmer to help do the 
"chores" — to feed and curry the horses, 
to drive the cows from the pasture to be 
milked, to assist with the milking, to 
feed the chickens — those chores must be 
done promptly. When com is to be 
thinned In the rows there can be no 
stopping at 2 o'clock or 3 or even 4 
o'clock in the afternoon to play -ball or 
go fishing. When bugs are to be picked 
off the potato vines they must be picked; 



A DETERMINED BOr 

if the haycocks are to be hauled to the 
jBtacka the farmer is on hand to see that 
the work is done without Interludss; U 
berries are to be gathered— though the 
work of that kind wilt probably be light 
this season — they must be gathered on 
the day. even though all hands work 
diligently until sundown. 

When the farmer's wife wants the boy 
In her department be has no time tor 
play. After he gets through supplying 
the kitchen with wood, weeding In the 
garden, raking the yard, peeling pota- 
toes, shelling peas, churning, wiping the 
dishes, scrubbing the porch, runlnng er- 
rands and doing the Innumerable other 
odds and ends that make up a part of 
the dally routine, his chief desire will be 



repose, not "recreation," and he will 
sleep the healthy sleep of honest and 
wholesome toll. 

All the work found for Jioys to do dur- 
ing a summer on a farm will be good for 
them. It is recreation In Itaelf— occupa- 
tion mainly out of doors, amid new snr- 
rouudinga, and where they will learn 
many things that will be of value to 
them all their llree. All work will not 
make Jack a dull boy In such case, for 
if "Jack" Is ol the normal Juvenile type 
he will find entertainment in certain 
phases of his occupation as he gm-a 
along. He will be weary when each day 
ende, but not more so than it he had 
played and Idled the time away. If the 
Aid Society can find places tor these 
boys on farms where there Is reasonable 
assurance that they will be kindly treat- 
ed it will do well to place them there, 
thankful for the opportunity, and saying 
notbing about play. — Star. 

JUVENILE LAWS DECLARED WRONQ 

Judge Carter's Criticism of Part* of 

"The home life should be kept Intact 
as much as possible. The Juvenile laws 
I which allow the court to take perma- 
nently from the care of the parents de- 
llnqnent or dependent children is wrong. 
The probation system should be used as 
much as possible. Tou can't mould the 
character of a child at the Juvenile 
schools. II you are going to make men 
and women of the boya and girls you 
must get them into homes." These 
were some of the emphatic statements 
made by Judge O. N. Carter of the su- 
preme court before the Illinois state con- 
vention of county and probate Judges, 
under the general discussion ol "Juve- 
nile Court Work," 

Judge Carter's Stand Indorsed. 

The remarks met with the hearty ap- 
plause of the members present. The 
address on "Juvenile Court Work" was 
delivered by Judge John B. Flthlan of 
Jollct, a man who has had great ex- 
perience In that field. The convention 
resolved itself into a general discussion 
and many valuable remarks were made 
by members ot tbe association. 

Judge O. W. Smith of Decatur strong- 
ly recommended and advocated an es- 
t&bllahment of a home for dependent 
children. He said that the members 
of the association should urge such an 
action upon the legislature at the next 
sesalon. Others suggested thai each 
county of any size should have a home 
where dependent boys that were not In 
tbe class of delinquent boys could be 
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In further dlBCussion of the subject 
Judge Carter said that until a child is 
put into a home to be adopted that the 
parents should keep informed on the 
child's whereabouts. "I wouldn't trust 
the best Judge in the world as well as 
a good mother. A mother's knee is the 
place to bring up boys and girls/* said 
the supreme Judge. 

Juvenile Court Law. 

In speaking of the Juvenile school laws 
Judge Carter said, speaking as an in- 
dividual, if the Juvenile school law was 
sustained it would not be constitution- 
ally, but educationally. He held the opin- 
ion that a ^udge could not send a boy 
to Pontiac under this law, as that is a 
criminal institution, and this would be 
depriving one of his liberty withoiit due 
process of law. Judge Murray stated 
that he had sent boys to Pontiac under 
the Juvenile Court law. , Judge Carter 
said that he was not wholly familiar 
with the law, but he believed that an 
information would be necessary in that 
case. 

At the morning session Judge Q. W. 
Murray of this city delivered an ad- 
dress on "The Jurisdiction of the Coun- 
ty Court," in the place of Judge Lewis 
Rinaker of Chicago, who was unable 
to be present His address was listened 
to with interest and a general discussion 
was held after the completion. 



LEARNING TO WORK. 

'T don't know whether you can do any- 
thing with this boy," said Judge Mack 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court, when he 
placed a lad under the care of Mr. Mil- 
liken, principal of the Jewish Manual 
Training school. "He has been in court 
time after time and seems incorrigible, 
but I don't want to send him to the re- 
formatory. He'll be a good object to 
test your theories upon." 

"What can you do, Jim?" asked Mr. 
Milliken, when the boy presented him- 
self at his office. 

"Nawthin'." 

"What would you like to do?" 

"Nawthin'." 

"Wouldn't you like to work in the car- 
penter shop?" 

"Naw." 

"Do you want to study?" 

"Naw, I don't like studyin'." 

"Well, then, how would you enjoy see- 
ing other people work?" 

'I guess that would be all right," an- 
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swered Jim, with a sudden gleam of in- 
terest 

"Very well, I'll get you a comfortable 
chair, and you may sit in the workshop 
and watch the boys work," said Mr. Mil- 
liken. 

For three days Jim lolled in his seat 
while the boys sawed, planed and ham- 
mered the raw material into all kinds 
of useful articles. During all this time 
he looked bored and unhappy, while the 
rest of the boys were cheerful and gay. 
On his fourth morning at the school he 
said, rathei^ shamefacedly, "Say, Mr. Mil- 
liken, my mother says she'd like a box 
to keep things in. Can 1 make it?" 

"Yes, certainly. How big a box?" 

"I don't know." 

"Tou must find out the measurements 
so we can get the lumber for it" 

The next day Jim appeared with a 
soiled scrap of paper on which his moth- 
er had written the dimensions of the box 
she wished. 

"Two and a half by three and a quar- 
ter feet," read Mr. Milliken. "You must 
add that to see how much material will 
be needed." 

"I can't add," muttered Jim. 

'T)on't you know any arithmetic?" 

"N^w." 

"Well, then, how are you going to find 
out how much lumber you want?" 

**l s'pose I could learn that much 
arithmetic if any one would teach me." 

When Jim returned to the workshop 
from the classroom he was smiling. 

"Say, that teacher showed me how to 
add them figures easy. She's all right, 
she is! I guess I'll learn some more 
from her." 

The box was a successful effort, and 
Jim's pride in it was great "Mr. Mil- 
liken," he said, when it was done, "the 
boys say they learn how to make a lot 
of things from books. I kind o' wish I 
could read 'em." , 

"Would you like to learn to read?" 

"Sure," was the enthusiastic reply, 
and Jim's "sure" was certain; for to the 
satisfaction of all his teachers he learned 
by leaps and bounds, and in one year did 
the work of four grades. Then his moth- 
er moved away from the vicinity of the 
manual training school, and he was un- 
willing to go to the regular grade school, 
where there was no manual work to 
keep him interested, and Mr. Milliken 
secured him a position in a large mer- 
cantile establishment There his quick- 
ness and faithfulness are proving the ef- 
ficacy of the theories tried upon him. — 
Youth's Companion. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 

CHILDREN'S HOME AND AID 

SOCIETY. 

rhe lUiDOla Cblldren's Home and Aid 
Socletj met April S, at the City Club, 
Chicago, lor Ita annual dinner and buiil- 
ness meeting. There were present about 
Beventr-flve officers, workers and Irienda 
of th« Boclet]'. 

The annual address was given by Mr. 
Alexander Johnson, of Indianapolis, sec- 
retary ot the National Conference ot 
Charities and Corrections, who empha- 
sized the supreme Importance of work 
tor children, as the most hopeful and tar 
reaching of all charitable efforts, and 
the one most nearly approaching pre- 
vention. 

The preventive note was again struck 
In the report ot Dr. H. H. Hart, superin- 
tendent ot the society, who dwelt upon 
the fact that the society, through Its aid 
department, U constantly endeavoring 
to tone up family life, to hold parents up 
to tbelr responsibility tor their children, 
and so to keep families together, and 
have children cared tor as they should 
be in their own homes. Where thia is 
no longer possible, the society places Its 
wards as soon as possible In family 
homes, which are carefully chosen for 
each Individual child. 

In 1906 there were 641 homes found 
for children. Of the 2,200 wards ot the 
society only 11 died during the year. In 
the aid department 1,264 applications 
were made In behalf of children who 
needed help of various kinds. Of these 
111 were referred to the Juvenile Court, 
350 were referred to other agencies, and 
the rest cared tor by the department. 

The comparative financial statement 
for the eight years shows that the In- 
come of the society has doubled In that 
Ume, rising from (25,000 to (49,000. Of- 
fice salaries have slightly decreased, 
from $6,700 to $6,400, while fleld salaries 
have risen from $8,000 to $17,000. Trav- 
eling expenses have more than doubled, 
as has also the Item of board for cbll- 

These statistics show that the In- 
crease In income goes to the care ot the 
children In the field, rather than to build- 
ing up the central oDIce. 

The society Is bringing to a succesBful 
Issue the most Important flnanclal under- 
takings In Its history, namely, the erec- 
tion ot two new buildings, a new receiv- 
ing home at DuQuoln, and another home 
at Branston. The Bvanston Home Is 
to be a model of Its kind, thoroughly 
modern la constrnctlon and with every 
convenience for the temporary care and 
training of children. Its cost will be 
$60,000. The home at Du Quoin Is on a 



smaller plan, but will be excellent In 
constrnctlon and arrangement. It Is 
probable that no buildings in the country 
for similar purposes are superior to 
these. In adaptation to their particular 
work. The funds tor their erection sje 
almost completed. 
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Boston Juvenile Courts and Crimes 

Discussed By Boston Judges 

and Others 



The Juvenile Caurts of tlie clt7 and 
state were dlBCUsaed at the meeting In 
Potter hall of the Council of Jewish 
Women, the Fathers' and Mothers' club, 
and the civic committee of the state fed' 
eratlon, says the Herald. The hoatess 
club was the Council or Jewish Women, 
and Its president, Mrs, Esther Andrews, 
presided. On the platform were Miss 
Helen A. Whlttler, president of the state 
federation, and other officers of that or- 
ganization. Warren F. Spalding ot the 
Maeaachusette prison commission In his 
talk said, among other things: 

"One of the great mistakes of the old 
aretem Is that It ceotered attention upon 
bl8 one wrong act — upon what the child 
did. Under the new system the main 
purpose la to ascertain what he is. He 
may be far better or far worse than his 
misdeed. Under the new law the court 
deals with the oltender, and not merely 
with the oSenae. And in dealing with 
him, .It has In mind his future rather 
than hia past. 

"The crime question Is the boy ques- 
tion. When we have learned how to 
deal wisely with the bad boy we shall 
have solved our greatest social problem. 
All criminals do not begin their careers 
In childhood, but moat of the adult crime 
1b due to mental 411 d moral defects 
which should have been discovered and 
remedied in childhood." 

Should Probe for Causes. 

Joseph Lee advocated Investigating 
the causes that lead to children's delin- 
qnenoies and crimes, among them find- 
ing out the physical deficlences, which 
often prevent them taking a proper ad- 
vantage of their school opportunities. 

Judge Baker ot the Juvenile Court said 
the position of the friendly visitor In the 
Juvenile Court Is superior to that of the 
visitor of any of the charities. When 
a member ot the family gets into trou- 
ble and is brought Into court the visi- 
tor has a right to go to that family and 
find out the cause of the trouble, if 
possible, and what can be done about It 
Host people are thankful tor such a 
visitor. When a person who haa such 
a visitor from the couri heeltat«s to 



carry out the will of the conrt as set 
forth by the visitor, such know that 
means can he taken to make them do 
so. The speaker said it Is a help to 
have a delinquent child report at cer- 
tain stated times, and this makes the 
volunteer help valuable. 

In Cleveland the volunteers are from 
the fire department, and the boya re- 
port at the Are bouses. A boy admires 
a fireman and has a desire to go to see 
blm. A fireman is a respectable citizen, 
has some leisure and he takes an in- 
terest in the boys. Clergymen do not 
always make good volunteer helpers 
with delinquent hoys, as they ware gen- 
erally good boys themselves and do not 
know much about bad hoys. 

Charles W. Birtwell of the Children's 
Aid society spoke ol the advantages of 
other forma ot volunteer service to the 
unfortunates. "No excuse is needed," he 
said, "to visit a bed-ridden invalid or 
some poor wretch in an almshouse who 
Is only walUng for release by death. 
The Associated Charities want hundreds 
ot volunteer visitors, as do other so- 
cieties. Insist that you are fit tor It, 
and develop yourself as you can by this 
process. The wasted work ot the world 
is its greatest asset We have an In- 
herent tendency to grow straight, and 
that Is tfte ground ot hope In this whole 
thing of managing the delinquent chll- 
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Work in Canada 

To Save Neglected and Delinquent 
Cbildren 



Orsdually we are comfng to see that 
youtUul oSenders agalnBt crlmlnKl law 
cannot be reclalme)! by force, but must 
be won over to a better llle by klndneaB, 
sTinpathy aod friendly tielpfulnees; tbat 
we should remove the cauBea ol delin- 
quency, substitute education for punish- 
ment and secure the hearty cooperation 
of the boy or girl in his or her' own recy 
latnatlOD by awakening the dormant 
ambition to excel and to show them- 
selves capable ol responding to good In- 
tluencee. 

The probation system for young peo- 
ple Is now almost universally admitted 
to be a desirable innovation. There Is 
overwhelming evidence to show that 
wherever given a fair trial It has proved 
a decided success in keeping children 
from following criminal pursuits and has 
saved thousands of dollars lor mainten- 
ance of large reform institutions. Then 
why should the children's aid societies 
and the community generally not do 
more of this workT The need ezlBte, 
large numbers of volunteer workers are 
available and aditlonal law is now being 
sought to make such work still more 
effective. ' 

It Is a pleasure to note that the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Ottawa has ap- 
pointed two lady probation offlcers, to 
act in conjuoctlon vlth Its agent and the 
Children's Court in saving neglected 
boys and girls from continuance In 
wrong-doing, and has also taken hold of 
the task of securing np-to-date legisla- 
tion to make the best work possible. 

Children's aid societies everywhere 
should study up the probation system 
and should secure the co-operation of 
the churches and benevolent organiza- 
tions, such as the National Council of 
Women, the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Deaconess Associations 
and Boys' Clubs. 

The best welfare of the children 
should be the concern of all, and in this 
enlightened age no boy or girl should be 
allowed to live In wretchedness and 
degradation without education or any 
Incentive to good citizenship. Unhap- 
pily there are today hundreds of children 
growing up to careers of uselessness and 
crime for lack of the friendly aid and 
Bupervlalon provided for in the probation 
system. Some measure of responsibility 
rests upon the phllanthropUt to advo- 
cate this modem chfld-savlng movement 



In bis or her town or locality. 

In every city and town In the country 
there are men and women wllUng and 
anxious to do valuable social service If 
only given the opportunity. Why not 
make It easy for them to help the chil- 
dren In a practical way by securing their 
appointment as probation ofhcers under 
the direction of the Children's Aid So- 
cletyT The names of specially qualified 
persons will probably suggest them- 
selves to anyone who gives the matter 
consideration. 

As soon as a child ie reported as neg- 
lected' or is accused of any petty offense, 
the probation officer Is instructed to or 
voluntarily takes the matter In hand. 
A visit is paid to the home, and relatives 
and neighbors are interviewed so that 
all passible Information may be secured 
as to the cause of delinquency. Rarely 
is the child entirely responsible. It will 
usually be found that the mother Is dead, 
or there Is a drunken, careless tether, 
or the neighborhood conduces to bad 
conduct — no playground or vacation 
school — or three Is evil companionship 
or truancy. 

Moreover, enquiry should be made as 
to the con tributary Influencee, such as 
older men or boys encouraging the lad 
to steal; second-hand dealers purchasing 
stolen property from boys; stores fur- 
nishing children with cigarettes, impure 
literature, etc. These facts would all be 
reported to the chief officer of the so- 
ciety and the children's Judge, who would 
be materially assisted In deciding what 
to do. 

The newer Idea in criminology Is to 
have In every large center of population 
a properly equipped Children's Court 
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ftnd tbrough tMe agency to summon and 
punish all wbo aid or abet children Id 
wrong-doing, as the responsibility should 
rest upon adults Instead of upon the 
child. In a recent article the London 
SpecUtor said: "It Is a long settled 
principle ot legislation that the state Is 
bound to enforce upon parents and 
guardians the observance In the case of 
their children under age of those ele- 
mentary measures for the preservation 
or restoration of moral and bodily health 
which are recognlxed as necessary by 
the common eeaae of civilized manUnd. 
It iB to the great credit ot the Children's 
Society that It has extended the applica- 
tion of this principle, and brought about 
its more rapid and certain enforcement." 

It can readily be seen what Important 
service the Juvenile Court may render to 
the community, for letting in the light 
upon the causes of Juvenile depravity Is 
the surest way ol removing it Dont 
build larger Jalhi, but make the pathway 
ot childhood wholesome and clean; give 
young ppople happy, healthful play and 
there will be fewer candidates for the 
prison. 

When the youthful delinquent Is 
brought before the Judge in private 
court and talked to In a fatherly way, he 
Is usually remanded or paroled under 
the guardianship of the Children's Aid 
Sodety and, while allowed to retom to 
hie or her hom«. Is Informed that the 
probation officer's advice or Instructions 
must be stirctly followed or punishment 
wlH ensue. Often he is taken to the 
shelter for a few days' acquaintance 
with better things andthat his ambition 
may be awakened. In this way hun- 
dreds ot cUIdren may be kept in paths 
ot rectitude vrtthout breaking up the 
famUy relationship, and this will be 
recognized at once to be the most desir- 
able and beneficial ol all philanthropic 
work. The probation officer becomes a 
friend ot the family as well as of the 
boy. The child may be used to save the 
parenUl What a mighty Influence for 
gcx)d this may be I 

In some quarters the Impression has 
prevailed that advocacy of a more up-to- 
date Children's Court Is a reflection on 
the magistrates and the police. This Is 
not correct and It Is most unfortunate 
that such a view should be taken of the 
movement. Many moglstrateH and po- 
lice oBlclals have for years been valued 
co-workers In seeking to Improve the 
method of dealing with delinquent chil- 
dren, A larger number of probation offi- 
cers acting under the direction ot the 
Children's Aid Society will make the 
work ot the police much easier and 
pleasanter, for It U the universal tssU- . 
many of chief constables that youthful^ 
offenders give them more trouble and 



than any other branch of their 
work. _ Most of them are fathers ot 
families' and dislike exceedingly to ar- 
rest and consign to Jail young boys 
guilty of minor offenses that must be 
taken notice of even If they are mere 
boyish pranks. 

Children go astray at present owing 
to the absence of continuous supervision. 
They are allowed to drift along under 
harmful conditions until they have 
actually committed a crime; then they 
are arrested and discharged with a cau- 
tion because ot their first offense and 
their youthtulnesB, and when discharged 
In this way unaided by a probation agent 
the almost inevitable result Is that they 
are back again before very long. It Is 
quite Impossible for them unaided to bet- 
ter their own condition. The remedy 
then Is to commit them to reformatories 
at large expense to try to undo the harm 
caused by years of neglect — character 
ruined, evil habits farmed, health shat- 
tered, the mind corrupted. 

The Juvenile Court and probation sys- 
tem alms to help the children before 
they become criminally disposed, secui^ 
lug tor them, by friendly counsel, ad- 
monition, or, if necessary, by a magis- 
terial warning to guardians, the right to 
grow up happy, useful and respectable 
members ot society, protected_ In their 
rights and guided by the wisdom and 
love of the probation officer past the 
manifold dangers and temptations that 
He In wait for young and unwary feet 

Cblld-aaving Is the needed work of to- 
day. There has been too much reliance 
on the Jail and the reformatory in the 
past; too lltle money spent In chlM-sav- 
ing. Win you not give this excellent 
movemenj the benefit of your InfiuenceT 
Be an enthusiast for the rights of chil- 
dren! See that money Is spent where it 
will do most good.— Ontario's Juvenile 
World. 
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The First Juvenile Court 

Parents Form the First Juvenile Court and It Should 
Be the Best 



There are a good many bors who go 
out from homes to acts as objectionable 
as the most homeless wait could at- 
tempt Here are the boye on whom the 
actlvltlea of the flrat Juvenile Court 
should be applied. It 1b the boy wltb a 
home, the boy with a father, who ought 
to be good. He should be sale, no mat- 
ter what may happen to the res^ of the 

Tou may not like him reiT well, 
and he may be guilty of acts that would 
prevent any one from Indorsement But 
In the main he Is the boy who should, 
without qaestlon, grow up to honorable 
manhood. 

If he do not. It 1b far tnore likely to 
be the fault of the tatber than that of 
the boy. Vathers too rarely give the 
thousht to the boy that the Importance 
of the subject requires; Fathers too 
commonly overlook the fact that their 
children are ot more Importance than 
any other work they have before them. 
Sometimes they go down town without 
any very Important errand, when they 
would not consent to give ten minutes 
to thinking out the best way to direct 
the boy from mistakes Into the proper 
lines of conduct 

They think they haven't the time to 
be bothered by the boy; and he chooses 
a course which makes It certain that fa- 



ther will give lots and lots of time for 
the boy later on— and It wiU not be a 
happy time. 

A good many fathers know but one 
manner ot compelling obedience, and 
that Is by flogging the boy. It has bew 
noted by the older boys that they get 
the moBt of the whippings. Their young- 
est brothera grow up without suffering 
the Infliction. Fathers say that Is be- 
cause they got the family started right, 
and the corrected older boys keep the 
younger ones from committing charac- 
teriBtlc wrongs. But the real reason la 
that the father learned, If he has any 
good In him at all, that there were bet- 
ter ways of managing his children. He 
found that the boy could be handled 
without cruel punishment 

Maybe It la asking too much ot a man 
to require wisdom of him at the begin- 
ning of his patriarchal career. And yet 
he should, since the Lord has entrusted 
a human life to bis hand, learn the one 
big lesson ot self-controL He can hard- 
ly expect to control the boy H he him- 
self be not controlled. And there Is only 
one person on earth whose control he 
will permit That Is himself. The boy 
knows whether his father la cruel or 
self-controlled. The boy knows whether 
the father Is taking the lazy way out ot 
the difficulty, and inflicting a flogging be- 
cause that will require less time than 
any other process. The boy knows as 
well as doea the father that If they two 
were to alt down and talk U over, there 
would be better reaults. The whipping 
doesnt help him much. It he Is healthy 
he will scorn to permit the fear ot flog- 
ging deter him from taking a chance. 

Juvenile Court Judges have been suc- 
ceselul Just In proportion as they have 
proceeded on lines of argument and 
self-control; on lines of Intelligent Judg- 
ment and reason. And fathers who have 
the magic of self-control, the sense to 
talk to their boys, the humility to get 
down into the boy's world, the sincerity 
to banish the pretense of being too busy 
to keep track of the boy— these fathers 
get the best domestic results, and tor 
precisely the same reason. 

Good men grow up out of families 
where the rod is commonly used, and 
good men grow up out of families where 
whippings are unknown. It seems Im- 
possible to Judge from the men you know 
whether they were "reared" on the flog- 
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giag pl&n, or on tbe moral suasion plan. 
But If tbere 1b nottalns to be shown la 
maturity. If the eSect of the whipping 
Is confined to the boybood years, bow 
shabby a man must feel when hla boys 
grow up. He eeea then that they have 
become good men In spite of hla bad 
management. The whlpplnga did not 
ruin them. Some day he will woqder 
why. 

More boys go to the bad from lack 
of an appeal to their thinking powers 
than from any other cause. And they 
are as likely to go from the home as 
from any other place, It they meet no 
judicious treatment. 

Let the first of all juvenile judges that 
a boy enconnters in this world remem- 
ber that he should control himaetf, and 
then try to control hla child. It he can 
not get along without whipping, let him 
go out In the bam and whip himself. 
Maybe he la to blame. It he Is, he de- 
serves the licking. If not, maybe the 
boy don*t, anyway. And It will save 
him many an embarrasalng hour when 
his boys grow up about him It he can 
look at them and say: "When they did 
go wrong I had brain enough to bring 
them back without brutality."— later 
Mountain Repunlic 



LOCAL "SOCIOLOGY." 
Judge Mack of the juvenile Court and 
Superintendent Klngsley of the Rellet 
and Aid society acted wisely in calling a 
meeting of the representatives of twenty- 
five organizations Interested In protect- 
ing the morals of the young to hear and 
discuss a report on that subject from a 
committee of the City cluh. The dis- 
cussion was wise and temperate and re- 
fleeted credit on the minds and hearts 
ot all who participated in It. 

In the course ol the conference some 
rather startling things were said. For 
Instances, Miss Jane Addama rather de- 
tended the 6-cent theaters and remarked 
that in the matter ot leading the young 
astray they were not so dangerous as 
the small parks. Her remarke were 
supplemented by those ot Judge Hurley, 
who narrated a number of Instances in 
which young girls had been ruined 
through the companionship they had 
formed on the benches ot the small 
parks. It the park police had been pres- 
ent no doubt these remarks would have 
been confirmed. 

Another remarkable and significant 
address was made by Allen Burns, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Commons, who 
brought out the tact that the 5-cent 
theaters were doing away with the dance 
hsUa. This was a concrete expression 
of a sociological principle which shonid 



regulate all such InquMes and efforts. 

This principle is that It Is sometimes 
a great mistake to attribute vices to the 
particular circumstances which surround 
them Instead ot the bent of human na- 
ture in general. To Illustrate, It would 
be a great mistake to attribute the 
smoke to Uie chlmmeys and smokestacks 
instead of the fire in the tumaces. If 
these chimneys and smokestacks were 
BUddednly stopped up tbere would be 
Just OS much smoke, only It would re- 
main in the houses or find an exit 
through the doors and windows. 

Mr. Bums seems to think the evils of 
the dance hall were being transferred 
to the cheap theaters and Miss Addams 
that the vices ot the cheap theaters were 
being tranaterred to the small parks, 
and both of them, no doubt, were right 
The reason la that the vlcea they com- 
plain of are the vices of the people and 
are found wherever the people go. 

It does not follow, of course, that these 
resorts should be allowed to run as they 
choose, without supervision or control. 
The lesson Is that too much must not be 
expected from such supervlslan and none 
at all from complete suppression. There 
Is a degree within which great good may 
be done by regulation and beyond which 
regulation and suppression simply chase 
the evil around trom one hiding place to 
another. 

If the evil Itself is ever to be greatly 
lessened It must be by Infiuencea which 
take effect on character rather than on 
conduct. That la, the young must be 
properly trained and must In some way 
have their moral principles braced np 
and conflnfied. If this Is not done it will 
be a bootless task to suppress first one 
and then another of the particular forms 
which the evil assumes. 

The trult la made good by making 
the tree good and In no other way to any 
great extent.— Chicago Chronicle. 
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JUVENILE LEGISLATION. 

We published last month an arrtcU- 
from Children's Charities on Juvenile 
Legislation. It was unfortunate that 
this article was not published in the 
early fall. It might have been instru- 
mental in bringing about more co-op- 
eration among the charity workers of 
Chicago. The bills that were pre- 
pared amending the Juvenile Court 
Law and the Adoption Act would, no 
doubt, have been enacted into laws if 
this movement had been conducted 
along the lines of the article. 

Members of the Legislature, both 
Senate and House, are very reluctant 
to interfere in any way with chil- 
iren's laws unless the bills are en- 



dorsed by all classes, creeds and na- 
tionalities. We have been instrumen- 
tal in procuring legislation in the 
past, because a representative delega- 
tion have appeared from time to time 
before the Committees at Springfield. 
Such was not the case in the present 
instant — whence the Legislature re- 
fused to pass the bills. 



INDIANA JUVENILE COURT 

LAW. 

The Indiana Juvenile Court Law, 
as amended, appears in this issue 
of the JuvENiLp Court Rboobd. We 
heartily approve of the amendment to 
the law which empowers the judge to 
exclude from the court-room at such 
hearings any and all persons that in 
his opinion are not necessary for the 
trial of the case. It does seem wholly 
unnecessary to have the children's 
cases heard within the hearing of a 
lot of students or curiosity seekers. 
It is entirely foreign to every theory 
and idea of the Juvenile Court Law. 
No child should be placed on exhibi- 
tion, nor his faults and deficiencies 
exposed to the scrutiny of a number 
of morbid spectators. The Illinois 
Juvenile Court Law, as originally 
drafted, provided for private hear- 
ings. This feature of the law was 
eliminated because of the constitu- 
tional provision of the State which 
might possibly interfere with private 
hearings. It is hoped that the exam- 
ple set by Indiana will be followed by 
every other state. 



NEW ORGANIZATION. 

We publish in this issue a letter 
received from E. Fellows Jenkins, 
Secretary of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. The writer strenuously objects 
to the new movement looking to the 
organization of an "International Ju- 
venile Court League.'* 

Mr. Jenkins is recognized as one 
of the greatest students and one of 
the most practicable workers in the 
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interest of children in this country. 
His criticism deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. The editor of the Juvbn- 
HjE Coubt Be«obd has from time to 
time encouraged the new movement. 
It may be that we have sufftcient or- 
ganizations at the present time. We 
are impressed with the idea that we 
are dealing with a great principle, 
that of child-saving, and it behooves 
all of us to go slow— it will take years 
to perfect. The system, as Mr. H. H. 
Hart says, we will be fortunate if we 
make substantial improvement in fifty 
years ; hence there may not exist a ne- 
cessity for more organization. 



THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 

CHILDREN. 

May, 9. 1907. 
Editor Juvenile Ctourt Record. Chicago, 

lU. 

Dear Sir: My attention has been 
called to a proposed new "National Or- 
ganization" or "International Fedei'ation 
of Children's Societies for the Better- 
ment or protection of Children," the 
movement being under the direction 
principally of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of 
Driver, Colo. I question the wisdom of 
this new movement We have sufficient 
societies at the present time. 

The societtes for the protection of chil- 
dren and animals throughout the United 
States are represented in a national 
federation called the American Humane 
Association, comprising delegates from 
all of the societies and meeting in 
Congress every year. This association 
was organized in 1877 and has remained 
in active operation since. Its last con- 
vention was held in Chicago, in Novem- 
ber, and the next will convene in Bos- 
ton, during October of this year. The 
organizers of that association were some 
of the most prominent and philanthropic 
citizens of Chicago, and that association 
certainly covers all of the ground sought 
to be covered by the proposed federation 
of Children's Societies under the man- 
agement and direction of Judge Ben B. 
Undsey of Denver, Colo. 

In New York there is a well organ- 
ized State Convention of Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty. Including rep- 



resentatives of institutions for the pro^ 
tection of both children and animals. 
This convention meets annually and, 
like such, always considers and acts 
upon suggestions respecting necessary 
legislation. 

In addition to the State Convention 
and National Association above referred 
to. there is an international body called 
"The International Congress for the Wel- 
fare and Protection of Children" whose 
executive officers include representatives 
of child-saving institutions both in this 
country and abroad. 

It, is thus at once seen that almost the 
entire globe is encircled by a chain of 
societies which begins in the cities, links 
itself with those of the states, through- 
out the United States, and which in turn 
are linked with the International Con- 
gress. 

All of the societies Included In these 
general organizations co-operate in a 
manner equaled not even by the police 
departments, efficient as they are and 
closely related as they must needs be 
wherever police work is being done. It 
has on numerous occasions been demon- 
strated that our societies can do work of 
a confidential nature that the police can- 
not 'do and not the least proof of this Is 
the fact that police officials invariably 
refer cases for confidential investigation 
and prosecution, when need be. to our 
societies. There are over 300 child-sav- 
ing institutions in the United States 
and three score abroad. 

As a result of a recent trip through 
Elurope. I am satisfied that those Euro- 
pean societies will become more closely 
identified in their work with those in 
Atnerica. the tendency being not only 
to be guided by. but to copy the Amer- 
ican systems of Juvenile Courts and pa- 
role, especially in France. 

The subjects of parole, probation, in- 
determinate sentence, criminal prosecu- 
tion, prevention of cruelty to and protec- 
tion of children, and every known phase 
of the subject are discussed at length 
at our State, National and International 
Conventions, so that the organization of 
such a body as that referred to is en- 
tirely unnecessary. I do not see any- 
thing but mischief in such a body and 
cannot imagine any other result than 
untold friction among the societies 
working in a friendly and cordial man- 
ner for the improvement of the condition 
of the children the federation seeks to 
include in its work. 

Very sincerely your s. 

B. FELLOWS JENKINS, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 
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History of the Illinois Juvenile 

Court Law 

By TIMOTHY D. HURLEY 

President oFtbe Cbictfo Vitlution tnd Aid Society 



(Continued from the May number.) 

He pleaded for a system of jurisprudence, 
which would entirely separate the chil- 
dren from adults. He insisted on a chil- 
dren's judge, who should attend to no 
other business, a separate place of deten- 
tion for the children other than a prison. 
He cited the New York Society for the 
Preyention of Cruelty to Children, show- 
ing that the children were turned over to 
this society for care and protection. He 
further pleaded and insisted that the child 
in each case should have a friend in court 
to look after its interests. The probation 
ssrstem of Massachusetts was also cited. 

Mr. Robert M. Smith, Superintendent 
of the John Worthy School of the House 
of Correction (City Prison), Chicago, ad- 
dressed the conference on the boys in city 
prisons. He showed that the hoys com- 
mitted to the House of Correction were 
compelled to attend the John Worthy 
School and while separated from the 
adults during the day were returned to 
the prison cells at night He objected 
strenuously to the fine system and plead- 
ed for a Juvenile Court where all chil- 
dren's cases could be heard. 

Mr. Carl Kelsey, of the Children's 
Home and Aid Society, gave an extended 
and interesting address on the probation 
system of Massachusetts. Mrs. Lucy Flow- 
er, Miss Julia Lathrop, Mr. Hastings H. 
Hart, Mr. Bicknell and others addressed 
the conference in the same strain. 

A committee was appointed to co-oper- 
ate with other societies and institutions, 
having in view the draft of a bill which 
would be presented to the Legislature at 
the following session in January, 1899. 

Reports and papers dealing with the 
child problem being circulated promis- 
cuously by the conference aroused the 
attention of the charity workers of Illi- 
nois. While the Bar Association, the State 
Conference of Charities and other socie- 
ties were agitating the questions, private 
individuals were at work. Principally, 
Mr. Frank O. Soule, engaged in the Life 
Insurance business, who became interest- 
ed in the work after hearing a sermon 
delivered at one of the North Side church- 
es in which the pastor said: "The Chris- 
tian people of Chicago are too busy mak- 
ing money to care what becomes of the 
unfortunate children." With this thought 



in' mind, he visited the John Worthy 
School in the House of Correction of Chi- 
cago, accompanied by his wife, and inter- 
viewed a number of the boys who were 
confined in the institution on small fines, 
the ages of the boys ranging from eleven 
to sixteen years of age. On his appeal to 
Mayor Harrison, several of these boys 
were pardoned. 

In stating his experience to the writer, 
Mr. Soule said: 

"I was filled with a desire to find a better 
plan of correction to offer and then if pos- 
sible to start a campaign a«:ainst the crimi- 
nal treatment of these unfortunate children 
which would eftect a prompt and radical 
change. I soon saw that this could be done 
only by new le^slation. 

"Ifirnorant of the repeated efforts, which 
liad already been put forth alonflr this line 
I began, at the City Library, a nightly study 
of the child-laws of other states. I secured 
from several states copies of those laws in 
which I found suggestions of value to our 
own state. I was attracted by the 'Probation 
Officer' idea, ^ used in a limited manner in 
MciBsachusetts. and by the idea of a separate 
hearing in juvenile cases in New York. 

"I met Judge Harvey B. Hurd upon the 
street one afternoon. Introducing myself I 
told him of my anxiety to assist in stopping 
the city's disgraceful treatment of the 003^ 
at the House of Correction. He immediately 
invited me up to his office, where I learned 
from him a history of the various eftortk 
which had been made in the interest of the 
children. He told of the committee appoint- 
ed by the Bar Association, of which he was 
chairman and which had met but once and 
had done nothing further than to discuss 
the subject in a general way. I learned that 
the Civic Federation was beginning to in- 
quire into existing conditions and that the 
Women's Clubs had long beeh calling for 
reforms. He told me of the bill introduced 
in the Legislature by the officers of the Visi- 
tation cmd Aid Society, in 1891. for the au- 
thorization and reerulation of child-saving so- 
cieties and of your years of activity In be- 
half of the children as President of the Visi- 
tation and Aid Society. He spoke of Dr. 
Hart, Superintendent of the nilnois ChU- 
dren's Home and Aid Society, and of his 
long experience as Superintendent of the 
Minnesota State Board of Corrections and 
Charities and as General Secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. He considered the advice and co- 
operation of you two gentlemen absolutely 
necesary to the success of the proposed bill. 
It was decided to invite you and a few others 
to a conference upon the subject." 

"The meeting referred to by Mr. Soule 
was held in Judge Hurd's office. No. 94 
Washington street, Chicago, Dec. 10, 1898. 
There were present: Hon. Harvey B. 
Hurd, Mrs. Lucy F. Flower, Miss Julia 0. 
Lathrop of the State Board of Charities. 
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President T. D. Hurley of the Vlsitatlozi 
and Aid Society, Hastings H. Hart, LiLi. 
D., Superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren's Home and Aid Society, State Rep- 
resentative John C. Newcomer, who had 
been selected to introduce the bill in the 
House when completed; Superintendent 
A. Q. Lane of the Public Schools, County 
Jailor John lU Whitman, Mr. Carl Kel- 
sey from Dr. Hart's office and Frank G. 
Soule. The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Hurley, who nominated Judge 
Hurd as chairman. Following his elec- 
tion Dr. Hart was elected secretary. 

B*rom the suggestions offered and the 
data supplied him and from his own ripe 
experience. Secretary Hart was enabled 
in a few days to furnish Judge Hurd 
with his first draft of a bill. It contained 
ten sections and was found to embody 
quite fully the proposed proyisions. How- 

^'ever, it was returned to Dr. Hart with a 
number of additional suggestions and was 

' re-written by him under fourteen sectiona 
Then, after three weeks of the most crit- 
ical attention by Judge Hurd and his jlb- 
sistant to every word and sentence the 
bill contained, after repeated conferences 
with Mr. Hurley, representing the Catho- 
lic church and societies; with Dr. Hart* 
representing the Non-Catholic societies; 
with Representative Newcomer and with 
the officials of public and private insti- 
tutions interested, the bill was finally 
completed* with an addition of seven 
more sections, making a total of twenty- 
one. It was then decided to announce it 
as the Bar Association Bill and the com- 
mittee from that body very willingly en- 
dorsed it. 

A copy, was then taken to County Judge 
Orrin N. Carter for his opinion upon its 
various provisions. Hq returned it with 
his hearty endorsement and congratula- 
tions. About this time; Jan. 14, 1899, the 
judges of the various courts were enter- 
tained at luncheon by: Mrs. Lucy L. Flow- 
er and her associates of the Every Day 
club. During the conference which fol- 
lowed, the jurists strongly protested 
against the then existing* conditions at the 
Bridewell and urged the establishment of 
suitable homes where the "youthful of- 
fenders would not be educated to follow 
in the paths of their degenerate com- 
panions." That same afternoon the new 
bill was given to the press and a copy 
forwarded to Representative Newcomer 
at Springfield for presentation to the 
Legislature and to Senator Case for in- 
troduction in the Senate. 

Anxious days followed its introduction 
and a valiant fight was made in its be- 
half at Springfield by Judges Hurd and 
Carter, Representative Newcomer, Mr. 
Ephralm Banning and the writer. Little 
fear was entertained for the defeat of the 



bill when the justice of the measure and 
the sincerity of its champions were re- 
membered. This is a hurried review of 
the events leading up to the enactment 
of the Juvenile Court Law of Illinois, 
which the late Judge Tuley pronounced 
"the greatest law ever enacted l^ the 
State of Illinois, effecting more good in 
one year than Ihe Criminal Court by 
punishment could effect in twenty years." 

In the preparation of the bill, great 
care was given to eliminate in every way 
the idea of a criminal procedure. The 
law was expressly framed to avoid treat- 
ing a child as a criminal. To this end 
the proceedings were divested of all the 
features which attached to a criminal 
proceeding. Instead of a complaint or 
indictment, a petition was su^^gesteU; in- 
stead of a warrant, a summons. The 
child was not to be arrested but brought 
in by the parent or guardian, or by a 
probation officer. The bill expressly for- 
bade keeping a child in any jail or en- 
closure where adults were confined. When 
the child was brought into court» the in- 
quiry was with reference to the condi- 
tion of the child. Is there a condi- 
tion of dependency, or a condition of de- 
linquency or truancy? Instead of a prose- 
cutor, there was to be a probation officer, 
who was tiiere not to convict the child 
but to represent its interests. Instead 
of a jury of twelve men, a jury of six 
men, or no jury at all. 

The child was not to be convicted, but 
was to be found dependent or found de- 
linquent or truant, or discharged. The 
child was not to be sentenced to a re- 
formatory or prison, but committed to 
the care of a probation officer or to the 
care of a friendly institution. All the 
proceedings^^ were Jtp be informal. The 
strict rules^^f evidence were hot to be 
adhered to; the effort being, fit^t^ to find 
out what was the best thing to be done 
for the child, and, second, if possible, to 
do it It will be seen at once that this 
procedure contemplated a complete 
change; instead of punishment and ref- 
ormation, it was formation. The procedure 
contemplated care, attention and forma- 
tion, rather than reformation. In short, 
the Chancery practice was supplemented 
for that of the criminal. 

The Bill was finally presented in the 
House of Representatives at Springfield, 
III., on Feb. 7, by Representative John 
Newcomer, and known as House Bill No. 
327. The same Bill was also introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Case, on Felx 
15, and known as Senate Bill No. 269. 
Both bills were referred to the commit- 
tees on Judiciary, Senate and House. 

Through the courtesy of Representative 
Newcomer, the writer arrangeu for a 
joint meeting of the Judiciary committees 
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of the Sen&te and House, which was held 
in the Judiciary Room of the House at 
Springfield on March 9, 1899, Represen- 
tative Charles Allen of Hoopeston, 111., 
being in the chair. Both Senate and 
House bill were considered by the Joint 
committee and discussed by Judges Har- 
vey B. Hurd, Orrin N. Carter, Sphralm 
Banning, Hon. Thos. C. MacMiUan and 
the writer. « 

Mr. Banning, representing the State 
Board of Charites, pleaded for a formal 
and more careful investigation and care 
of the children of the State. Judge Hurd 
spoke on the constitutionality of the bill 
and stood sponsor for the same. 

Judge Carter, who was then acting 
County Judge of Cook County, related 
in detail his experience in the County 
Court in reference to the care of the de- 
pendent cases, and informed the commit- 
tee that under the law he was not able, 
because of statutory provisions, to care 
for one-half of the children that came 
under his Jurisdiction; the law at that 
time being solely in the interests of the 
Industrial and Mannual Training school 
children. No provision was made. Judge 
Carter pointed out, for the great mass 
of dependent children, no attention what- 
ever being given from a parental stand- 
point to the delinquent case& 

The writer, representing the charity 
societies, informed the committee that 
he had under his care and disposition 
during his work with the Visitation and 
Aid Society, at least twenty thousand 
children. No supervision was required 
of his society nor did he have to account 
to the State authorities on any agency 
for the disposition of these children. The 
committee was told *that practically all 
of these children were neglected and ^ 
could be taken downr.to the lake and the 
person^aving them in charge could come 
back alone without any questions being 
asked of him, were it not for the fact 
that in drowning the children a crime 
would be committed^ The state stood 
idly by, he said, giving no. thought or 
attention to the care, maintenance train- 
ing and education of the child. Only 
when the child committed some offense, 
did the state take cognizance of his ex* 
istence, and then proceed to make a 
criminal of him by placing him in Jails 
and penitentiaries. 

The Chairman of the Committee there- 
upon announced that the Legislature 
would see, being satisfied with the con- 
stitutionality of the act, that all societies 
and institutions hereafter would report to 
some responsible body as to their disposi- 
tion of children. 

The Bill was amended in some minor 
particulars and unanimously . reported 



out of committee with a recommendation 
that it do pass. 

TEXT OF THE FIRST JUVENILE 
COURT BILL. 

The Bill and the Amendments are as 
follows: 
41st Asem. SBNATS>— No. 269, F^b., 1899. 

1. Introduced by Mr. Case, F^b. 16, 
1899. 

2. Read first time, ordered printed and 
referred to Committee on Judiciary. 

A BILL. 

For an act to regulate the treatment and 
control of dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children. 

Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

Section 1. Definitions.) This act shall 
apply only to children under the age of 
16 years not inmates of a State institu- 
tion, or some institution incorporated 
under the laws of this state. For the 
purposes of this act the words dependent 
child and neglected child shall mean any 
child who for any reason is destitute 
or homeless or abandoned; or dependent 
upon the public for support; or who hab- 
itually^ begs or receives alms; or who is 
found living in any house of ill fame or 
with any vicious or disreputable person; 
or whose home, by reason or neglect, cru- 
elty or depravity on the part of its par- 
ents, guardian or other person in whose 
care it may be, is an unfit place for such 
a child; and any child under the age of 
8 years, who is found peddling or sell- / 
ing any article or singing or playing any 
musical instrument upon the street or 
giving any public entertainment. 

The words delinquent child include any 
child under the age of 16 years who 
violates any law of thi^; State or any 
city or village ordinance.'*' 

The word child or children may mean 
one or more children and the word par- 
ent or parents may be held to mean one 
or l^oth parents when consistent with the 
intent of this act. 

The word association shall include any 
corporation which Includes in its pur^ 
poses the care or disposition of children 
coming within the meaning of this act 

Amend Section 1 ty inserting after the 
word "not" in the third line, the follotp^ 
ing: **or hereafter.*' 

Also hy inserting in the same line after 
the words "State institution*" the words 
"or any training school for hoys or indus- 
trial for girls:* 

Amendment proposed by Mr. O. L. Dud- 
ley, Superintendent of Illinois Manual Train- 
ing School farm (Qlenwood). 



*Thls deflnition of Delloqneiicy has been am- 
pllfled, and at preeent Includes any Incorrigible 
child. 
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Also by inserting in line 6 after the 
ward **8tate'* the tonowing: ''Except ae 
provided in 8eotione thirteen (IS) and 
ninteen (19):' 

Amendment propOMd by Judge Hurd. 

Also by inserting in line 10 after the 
v?ord ''support** the words "or has not 
proper parental care or guardianship.^ 

Amendment propoeed by Timothy D. Hur- 
ley. 

Sec. 2. Jurisdiction.) The circuit and 
county courts of the several counties in 
this State* shall have original Jurisdic- 
tion in all cases coming within the terms 
of this act Proceedings under this act 
shall conform as nearly as may be to the 
practice in chancery: PROVIDED, that 
in cases where a ciriminal offense is 
charged, the accused shall have the right 
to a trial by Jury. When a case Is being 
heard, all persons not ol&cers of the court 
or witnesses, and those haying a direct 
interest in the case being heard, shall 
be excluded from the court room. 

Amend Section 2 by striMng out all 
of the Section after the word "acf where 
it first occurs in Hne 5 and inserting ihe 
following: "in all trials under this act 
any person interested therein may da- 
mand a fury of six or the Judge of his 
own motion may order a fury of the same 
number to try the case.** 

Amendment proposed by Timothy D. Hur- 
ley. 

Sec. 8. Juvenile Court) In counties 
having over 500,000 population, the Judges 
of the circuit court shall, at such times 
as they shall determine, designate one 
or more of their number, whose duty it 
shall be to bear all cases coming under 
this act A special court room to be 
designated as the Juvenile court room, 
shall be provided for the hearing of such 
cases, and the findings of the court shall 
be entered in a book or books, to be 
kept tor that purpose, and known as the 
"Juvenile Record," and the court may 
for convenience be called the "Juvenile 
Court" 

Sec 4. Petition to the Court) Any 
reputable person being a resident in the 
county, having knowledge of a child in 
his county, who appears to be either 
neglected, dependent or delinquent may 
file with the clerk of a court having Juris- 
diction in the matter, a petition in writ- 
ing, setting forth the .facts, verified by 
aflldavit It shall be sufllcient that the 
affidavit is upon information and belief. 

Sec 5. Summons.) Upon the filing 
of the petition a summons shall issue 
requiring the person having custody or 
control of the child or with whom the 
child may be, to appear with the child at 
a place and time stated in the summons, 
which time shall be not less than 24 



hours after service. The parents of the 
child if living and their residence if 
known or its legal guardian, if one there 
be, or if there is neither parent or 
guardian or if his or her residence is not 
known, then some relative if there be one 
and his residence is known, shall be noti- 
fied of the proceedings and in any cas^ 
the Judge may appoint some suitable per> 
son to act in behalf of the child. If the 
person summoned as herein provided 
shall fail without reasonable cause to 
appear and abide the order of the court 
or to bring the child he may be proceeded 
against as in case of contempt of court 
In case the summons can not be served 
or the party served fails to obey the same 
and in any case when it shall be made 
to appear to the court that such summons 
will be ineffectual a warrant may issue 
on the order of the court, either against 
the parent or guardiim or the person hav- 
ing custody of the child or with whom 
the child may be or against the child 
itself. On the rteum of the summons 
or other process or as soon thereafter 
as may be the court shall proceed to 
hear and dispose of the case in a sum- 
mary manner. 

Amend Section 5 by adding thereto the 
following: "Pending the final disposition 
of any case, the child may be retained in 
t7^ possession of the person having the 
charge of same, or m^y be kept in som6 
suitable place provided by the dty or 
county authorities.** 

Amendment propoeed by Timothy D. Hur- 
ley. 

Sec 6. Probation Oflicers.) The 
court shall have authority to appoint or 
designate one or more discreet persons 
of good character to serve as probation 
oflicers, 4uring the pleasure of the court; 
said probation oflicers to receive no com- 
pensation from the public treasury. In 
case a probation officer shall be appoint- 
ed by any court it shall be the duty of 
the clerk of the court if practicable, to 
notify the said probation officer in ad- 
vance, when any child is to be brought 
before the said court; it shall be the duty 
of the said probation officer to make such 
investigation as may be required by the 
court; to be present in court in order 
to represent the interests of the child 
when the case is heard; to furnish to 
the court such information and assistr 
ance as the Judge may require; and to 
take such charge of any child before and 
after trial as may be directed by the 
court 

Sec. 7. Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren.) When any child under the age 
of fourteen (14) years shall be found 
to be dependent or neglected within the 
meaning of this act, the court may make 
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oyer i>aroled Inmates >during the contin- 
uance of their parole; such agents shall 
hold office subject to the pleasure of 
an order committing the child to the 
care of some suitable State institution or 
to the care of some reputable citizen of 
good moral character, or to the care of 
some training school or an industrial 
school, as provided by law, or to the care 
of some association willing to receive it, 
embracing in its objects the purpose of 
caring or obtaining homes for dependent 
or neglected children, which association 
shall have been accredited as hereinafter 
provided. 

Amend Section 7 hy striking our **four' 
teen (14)" in line S and inserting the 
word '^sixte^ (16)," 

Amendment proposed by Hon. Orrin N. 
Carter, County Judge of Cook County, Illi- 
nois. 

Sec 8. Children Not to be Kept in 
Poor Houses.) It shall be unlawful to 
retain any child of sound mind and body, 
between the ages of two (2) and four- 
teen (14) yeard, in any poor house, and 
it shall be the duty of the superintendent 
of any poor house, or any member 
of the county board, who shall have 
knowledge of the presence of any 
such child in any poor house, to 
make petition to the circuit or county 
court, in the manner provided in Section 
6 of this act And the court shall have 
like power as in other cases of dependent 
children. When any child dependent up- 
on a county for support is committed 
by the court to the care of an associa- 
tion, to be placed in a family home, the 
court may award a reasonable compensa- 
tion for such services, to be paid by the 
county, including necessary expenses, 
provided that the compensation so al- 
lowed shall not exceed the sum of fifty 
(50) dollars in the case of any one chfM. 
If it shall prove impracticable to place 
or keep such child in a family home on 
account of incorrigibility, or any mental 
or physical defect, the child may be re- 
turned to the county authorities. In such 
case the court may require the associa- 
tion to refund to the county treasury 
such portion of the money paid by the 
county for the care of such child as may 
in the opinion of the court be equitable. 

Amend hy striking out all of Section 8 
cmd renumbering the Sections following 
and changing the references to any of 
said sections to correspond. 

This amenmdent was proposed by Mr. 
John J. Lane, representative of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, then assigned to duty on that 
paper at Springfield. 

Sec. 9. Guardianship.) In any case 
where the court shall award a child to 



the care of any association or individual 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, the child shall, unless otherwise or- 
dered, become a ward, and be subject to 
the guardianship of the association or in- 
dividual to whose care it is committer). 
Such associatioQi' or individual shall 
have authority to place such chila 
in a family home, with or wiUiout 
indenture, and may be made party to any 
proceeding for the legal adoption of the 
child, and may by its or his attorney or 
agent appear in any court where such 
proceedings are pen4ing and assent to 
such adoption. And such asent shall be 
sufficient to authorize the court to enter 
the proper order or decree of adoption. 

Amend Section 9, hy adding thereto, 
the following: **Such guardianship «/iaH 
not include the guardianship of any estate 
of the child:* 

This amendment was proposed by Judge 
Hurd. 

Sec 10. Disposition of Delinquent 
.Children.) In the case of a delinquent 
child, the court may continue the hearing 
from time to time and may commit the 
child to the care and guardianship of 
a probation officer duly appointed by the 
court, and may allow said child to re- 
main in its own home, subject to the 
visitation of the probation officer; such 
child to report to the probation officer as 
often as may be required, and subject to 
be returned to the court for further pro- 
ceedings, whenever such action may ap- 
pear to be necessary; or the court may 
commit the child to the care and guar- 
dianship of the probation officer to be 
placed in a suitable family home, subject 
to the friendly supervision of such pro- 
bation officer; or it may authori^ the 
said probation officer to board out^ the 
said child in some suitable family -home^ 
in case provision is ma^e by voluntary 
eontribution or otherwise for the payment 
of the board of such child until a suita- 
able provision may be made for the 
child in a home without such payment. 
The county board of any county or the 
city council of any city may appropriate 
money for such purpose provided that 
the rate to be paid out of any public 
mdney shall not exceed $2.00 per week 
Or if the child is found guilty of any 
criminal offense and the judge is of the 
opinion that he best interest require it, 
the court may commit the child to any 
institution within said county incorpor- 
ated under the laws of this State for the 
care of delinquent children, or provided 
by a city for the care of such offenders, 
or may commit the child if a boy over the 
age of ten years to the State reformatory, 
or if a girl over the age of ten years to 
the State home for juvenile female of- 
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fenders. A child committed to such an In- 
stitution shall be subject to the control of 
the Board of Managers thereof, and said 
board shall have power to parole such 
child on such conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, and the court shall, on the recom- 
mendation of the board, have power to 
discharge such child from custody, when- 
ever in the Judgment of the court, his 
or her reformation shall be complete; or 
the court may commit the ehild to the 
care and custody of some association that 
will receive it, embracing in its objects 
the oare of neglected and dependent chil- 
drei^ and that has been duly accredited 
as hereinafter provided. The order of 
commitment may include such allowance 
to the said institution or association for 
the actual expense and care for said 
child as the judge may deem proper, not 
exceeding the sum of two dollars and fifty 
cents (12.50) per week, such expense to 
be paid from the county treasury: PRO- 
VIDED, that no such payment shall con- 
tinue for more than twelve (12) months 
without a new order of the court; AND 
PROVIDBD, such payment shall cease 
when the said child shall reach the age 
of fourteen (14) years, unless a special 
order shall be made for continued pay- 
ment. 

Amend Section 10, hy strikin(f out all 
after t7^ words, **without such payment" 
in the 26th line of said section, down to 
and including the words, **$2M per week** 
in line 31, and inserting *'or the court muy 
commit the child if a hoy to a training 
school for hoys, or if a girl to an indus- 
trial school for girls,** 

Also striking out all of said section 
after the word *'provided" in line 56. 

These two amendments were proposed by 
Mr. John J. Lane of the Inter Ocean staff 
and Mr. Dudley of the Qlenwood School and 
Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace of the Illinois indus- 
trial School for Qlrls located at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Sec. 11. Transfer from Justices and 
Police Magistrates.) When, in any county 
where a court is held as provided in 
section three of this act, a child under 
the age of 16 years is arrested with or 
withorat warrant, such child may, instead 
of being taken before a justice of the 
peace or police magistrate, be taken 
directly before such court, or if the child 
is taken before a justice of the peace 
or police magistrate, it shall be the duty 
of such justice of the peace or police 
magistrate to transfer the care to such 
court, and the officer having the child 
in charge to take such child before that 
court, and in any such case, the court 
may proceed to hear and dispose of the 
case in the same manner as if the child 



had been brought before the court upon 
petition as- herein provided. In any case 
the court may proceed without notice, or 
it may cause such notice to be given, 
and investigation to be made as it may 
think for the interest of the child, and 
may adjourn the hearing for that pur- 
pose. 

Amend Section 11, hy striking out all 
of the last six lines of said section and 
inserting the follotoing: "STiall require 
notice to he given and investigation to he 
made as in other cases under this act and 
may adjourn the hearing from time to 
time for the purpose. 

This amendment was proposed by Timothy 
D. Hurley. 

Sec. 12. Children Under Twelve Years 
Not to Be Committed to Jail.) No court 
or magistrate shall commit a child under 
twelve (12) years of age to a jail or 
police station, but if such child is unable 
to give bail, it may be cwnmitted to the 
care of the sheriff, police officer or pro- 
bation officer, who shall keep such child 
in some place. When any child shall be 
sentenced to confinement in any institution 
to which adult convicts are sentenced, it 
shall be unlawful to confine such child 
in the same building with such adult 
convicts, or to confine such child in the 
same 3^rd or indoaure with such adult 
. convicts, or to bring such child into 
any yard or building in which such con- 
viots may be present. 

Amend Section 12, hy striking out all of 
said section after the words 'in some*' 
in line 9, down to and including the words 
**per day,** in line 13 of said section, and 
insert in lieu thereof, "suitahle place pro- 
vided hy the city or county outside of the 
inclosure of any jail or police station. 



** 



Amendment proposed by Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Dudley and Mrs. Wallace. 

Sec. 13. Agents of Juvenile Reform- 
atories.) It shall be the duty of the 
board of managers of the State Reform- 
atory at Pontiac and the board of man- 
agers of the State Home for Joivenile 
Female Offenders at Geneva, and the 
board of managers of any other institu- 
tion to which juvenile delinquents may 
be committed by the courts, to maintain 
an agent of such institution, whose duty 
it snail be to examine the homes of 
children paroled from such institution, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and 
reporting to said court whether they 
are suitable homes; to assist children 
paroled or discharged from such insti- 
tution in finding suitable employment, 
and to maintain a friendly supervision 
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fenders. In no case shall a child be 
committed beyond his or her minority. 
A child committed to such institution 
shall be subject to the control of the 
board of managers thereof, and the said 
the board making the appointment, and 
t^aXi receive such compensation as such 
board may determine out of any funds 
appropriated for such institution appli- 
cable thereto. 

Amend Section 13 hy striking out the 
words "hoard of manageers** where they 
first occur in tine one (1) and insert the 
word '* superintendent.** 

Amendment proposed by Judge Hurd. 

Sec. 14. Supenrlsion by State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities.) All 
associations receiving children under this 
act shall be subject to the same visita- 
tion, inspection and supervision of the 
board of State commissioners of public 
charities as the public charitable insti- 
tutions of this State. The Judges of 
the courts hereinafter mentioned may 
require such information and statistics 
from associations desiring to have chil- 
dren committed to their care under the 
provisions of this act as said Judges 
deem necessary, in order to enable them 
to exercise a wise discretion in dealing 
with children. E^7ery such association 
shall file with the board of State com- 
mlssioners of public charities an annual 
printed or written report, which shall 
include a statement of the number of 
children cared for during the year, the 
number received, the number placed in 
homes; the number died, the number 
returned to friends: also a financial 
statement showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements of , the associations. The 
statement of receipts sl^all Indicate the 
amount received from other sources, 
specifying the several sources. The 
statement of disbursements shall show 
the amount expended for salaries and 
other expenses, specifsring the same, the 
amount expended for lands, buildings 
and Investments. The secretary of the 
board of public charities shall furnish to 
the Judge of each of the county courts 
a list of associations filing such annual 
reports, and no child shall be committed 
to the care of any association which 
eftiall not have filed a report for the 
fiscal 3rear last preceding with the State 
board of commissioners of public •char- 
ities. 

Sec. 15. Incorporation of Associations.) 
No association whose objects may em- 
brace the caring for dependent, neg- 
lected or delinquent children shall here- 
after be incorporated unless the pro- 
posed articles of incorporation shall first 



have been submitted to the examina- 
tion of the board of State commissioners 
of public charities, and the Secretary 
of State shall not issue a certificate of 
incorporation unless there shall first be 
filed in his office the certificate of said 
board of State commissioners of public 
charities that said board has examined 
the said articles of Incorporation and 
that, in its Judgment, the incorporators 
are reputable and responsible persons, 
the proposed work is needed, and the 
incorporation of such association is de- 
sirable and for the public good,* amend- 
ments proposed to the articles of incor- 
poration or association having as an 
object the care and disposal of depend- 
ent, neglected or delinquent children 
shall be submitted in like manner to 
the board of State commissioners of 
public charities, and the Secretary of 
State shall not record such amendment 
or issue his certificate therefor unless 
there shall first be filed in his ofllce the 
certificate of said board of State com- 
missioners of public charities that they 
have examined the said amendment, that 
the association in question is. In their 
Judgment, performing in good faith the 
work undertaken by it, and that the 
said amendment is, in their judgment, 
a proper one and for the public good. 

Sec. 16. Surrender of Dependent Chil- 
dren— ^Adoption.) It shall be lawful for 
the parents, parent, guardian or other 
person having the right to dispose of a 
dei>endent or neglected child to enter 
into an agreement with any association 
or institution incorporated under any 
public or private law of this State for 
the purpose of aiding, caring for or 
placing in homes such children, and 
being approved as herein provided, for 
the surrender of such child to such asso- 
ciation or institution, to be taken and 
cared for by such association or institu- 
tion or put into a family home. Such 
agreement may .contain any. and all 
proper stipulations to that end, and may 
authorize the association or institution, 
by its attorney or agent, to appear in 
any proceeding for the legal adoption of 
such child, and consent to its adoption, 
and the order of the court made upon 
such consent shall be binding upon the 
child and its parents or guardian or 
other person the same as if such par. 
ents or guardian or other person were 
personally in court and consenting 
thereto, whether made party to the pro- 
ceeding or not 



NoTB.— Continued In the Aoinistnoniber, coplee 
of which may be secured by tending ten cents to 
The JnvBifiLB Court Rioobd. 
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The Indiana Juvenile Court 
Law As Amended 



The Juvenile Court law ortgtnaHy 
paeeed [n 1903 was amended in 1905 and 
again in 1907. For conveolence the en- 
tire act ae amended la printed here: 

Section 1 of the law provides that in 
all coantlee of Indiana except Marlon, 
the Judge ol the circuit court shall be 
the Judge ot the Juvenile Court. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that lu counties having a 
population ot leea than 50,000 the circuit 
Judge having jnrladictlon may appoint 
as probation officer one discreet person 
ot good moral character with compensa- 
tion, and may also appoint such other 
discreet persons ot good moral character 
as are willing to serve without compen- 
sation. In a number of counties the 
Juvenile Court has been organized, but 
In others It has not. All that is neces- 
sarv of such organization la for the 
Judge to provide a Juvenile Court record; 
appoint a person having the proper 
quatlBcationa as proiutlon officer (who 
In some counties la paid only for the 
actual time employed), and direct the 
clerk of the court to notify all court? 
and magistrates In the county of the ap- 
pointment of such probation officer, giv- 
ing his name and postofflce address. 

Under this law and the new enactment 
defining dependent and neglected chil- 
dren, the judge of the Juvenile Court le 



hear all casca regarding both 
dependent and delinquent children, as 
well as those filed by the board ot chil- 
dren's guardians. The hearing In any 
children'B case can be tried either by 
the court or the Judge thereof sitting in 
vacation. In a circuit consisting of two 
or more counties, the Judge Is authorized 
to appoint a judge pro tem. to act In 
children's cases while he Is absent on 
official. business. 

A number of judges have Informed 
themselves ol the special work each chil- 
dren's Institution in the state can do 
best. They are therefore able to send a 
child to the place where its case can 
be best treated or where It will be best 
trained. One Institution may be tteet 
suited for one kind of children, and oth- 
ers for children requiring another kind 
of care. 

The theory of the work for children Is 
that every placeable child shall be plaoed 
In a euiUble family home as promptly 
as possible. This Is required ot all chil- 
dren's homes and also of the agents of 
the Board of State Charities. 

Some ot these laws were prepared by 
Judges who have given much study to 
the needs In their respective counties, 
and it la hoped tbey will prove ot de- 
cided advantage generally. 
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The Juvenile Court Law. 
(Approved March 10, 1903. Acts of 1903, 

Chapter 237.) 
An Act providing for a Juvenile Court, 
providing for the appointment of pro- 
bation officers, outlining their duties, 
specifying their compensation; provid- 
ing a lawful method of procedure 
against Juvenile delinquents, specify- 
ing places for their temporary and 
permanent detention, and the com- 
pensation for their care; providing for 
time and place of trial; providing that 
no destitute girl shall be sent to the 
Industrial School for Girls; providing 
for the approval of the Board of State 
Charities in certain contingencies; re- 
pealing laws inconsistent herewith, 
and declaring an emergency. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
That in every county of this state con- 
taining a city wit& a population of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, according 
to the last preceding United States cen- 
sus, there shall be created a special 
court, to be known as the Juvenile Court, 
which shall have Jurisdiction in all cases 
relating to children, including Juvenile 
delinquents, truants, children petitioned 
for by boards of children's guardians, 
and all other cases where the custody or 
legal punishment of children is in ques- 
tion, but said court shall not have pro- 
bate Jurisdiction. The Judge of said 
court shall be known as the* Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, and shall be elected by 
the qualified voters of said county at the 
time of the general election of state of- 
ficers, shall hold his office for a term of 
four years, or until his successor is 
elected, shall be removed from office in 
the same manner as the Judge of the 
Circuit Court is removed, shall receive a 
salary of 2,500 per year, payable by the 
county wherein situated, and to be eligi- 
ble for the office shall be a citizen «f 
and a legal voter of the state and a 
parent, and not less than forty years of 
age. Pending the next general election 
after the taking effect of this act, the 
governor of the state shall appoint a suit- 
able person to be Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, who shall serve till his successor 
shall be elected. The clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court shall be the clerk of the Juve- 
nile Court, and shall keep a record of 
the proceedings in a book to be known 
as the Juvenile record. Corresponding 
appropriations for the support of the Ju- 
venile court as are made for the Cir- 
cuit court shall be made by the county 
council. A room shall be set apart in 
the court house for the use of said Juve- 
nile Court, and shall be known as the 
Juvenile Court room. Provided, That in 
those counties that do not contain a city 



with 100,000 inhabitants, the Judge of 
the Circuity Court shall be the Judge of 
the Juvenile Court: Provided, That no 
child need be tried in the Juvenile Court 
on a charge of truancy except he be a 
resident of a city containing one hun- 
dred thousand (100,000) inhabitants. 

Sec. 2. In every county of this state 
having a population of fifty thousand 
(60,000) or above, according to the last -» 
preceding United States census, there 
shall be appointed by the Judge of the 
Circuit Court having Jurisdiction, one 
discreet person of good moral character, 
who shall be known as probation officer, 
and shall serve during the pleasure of 
the court, and shall receive for his or 
her services the sum of three dollar 
($3.00) per day for each day or part of a 
day he may be actually on duty. Said 
sum to cover salary and necessary of- 
ficial expenses, and to be paid by the 
country treasurer out of any funds ap- 
propriated for the use of the Judge of 
the Circuit Ck>urt, upon itemized vouch- 
ers sworn to by said officer and certified 
to by the Judge of the Circuit Court: 
Provided, That said Judge of the Circuit 
Court, if in his opinioir the circumstances 
require, may appoint a second person to 
serve as probation officer, who shall re- 
ceive the same compensation as is above 
indicated. And provided. That «aid 
Judge of the Circuit Court may appoint 
as probation officers such other discreet 
persons of good moral character as are 
willing to serve without compensation 
from the court: And provided. That in 
counties having a population of less than 
fifty thousand (50.000) the circuit Judge 
having Jurisdiction may appoint one dis- 
creet person of good moral character as 
probation officer, who shall be compen- 
sated as above indicated, and may ap- 
point such other discreet persons of good 
moral characters as probation officers 
who are willing to serve without com- 
pensation from the court: Provided: 
That in counties where a special Juve- 
nile Court is established under Section 1 
of this act, the probation officer or of- 
ficers shall be appointed by the Judge 
of the Juvenile (3ourt and serve at his 
pleasure and be paid on his order. It 
shall be the duty of the clerk of the Cir- 
cupit Ck>urt immediately on the appoint- 
ment of a probation officer, to notify all 
courts and magistrates of any county in 
which said officer is appointed, giving 
them the name and postoffice address of 
such officer. The duties of said proba- 
tion officer or officers shall be such as 
are hereinafter described. 

Sec. 3. Whenever a complaint is made 
or pending against a boy before he hajs 
completed his sixteenth year, or a girl 
before she has completed her seven- 
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teenth year, for the commlBsion of any 
oflfenBe not punishable by law with im- 
prisonment for life, or for which the 
penalty is death before any court or 
magistrate, it shall be the duty of such 
court or magistrate at once and before 
any other proceedings are had in the 
cause to give notice in writing of the 
pendency of said cause to the probation 
officer of his county and forthwith to 
. transmit all papers in said cause to the 
Juvenile Court with his certificate that 
jurisdiction in said cause is in said Ju- 
venile Court Said probation officer 
shall immediately, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, proceed to inquire into and 
make a full examination and investiga- 
tion of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the commission of the alleged 
offense, the parentage and surroundings 
of said child, its exact age, habits and 
school record, and everything that will 
throw light on its life and character, and 
may also inquire into the home condi- 
tions, habits and character of its par- 
ents or guardians, and shall make a full 
report thereon in writing to the Juvenile 
Court before such cause is tried. If, upon 
consultation with the probation officer 
and examination of such report, it shall 
appear to the judge of said court that 
the child is not guilty of the offense 
charged against it, or that the interest 
of the child will be best subserved there- 
by, the court shall order that such child 
shall be not brought into court and said 
cause shall be dismissed. Complaints in 
writing, duly sworn to, may also be filed 
in the Juvenile Court, as in other courts, 
against any boy or girl as above pro- 
vided, and when so filed in said court 
the probation officer shall make exami- 
nation and investigation, and make writ- 
ten report thereon exactly as in cases 
certified to said court from any other 
court or magistrate, and in such cases it 
shall be the duty of the Juvenile Court 
to proceed as in other cases. If upon 
the trial of any child, it shall appear to 
the judge of the Juvenile Court, or the 
judge thereof sitting in vacation, that 
such child is guilty of the offense 
charged he may withhold judgment for a 
definite or indefinite period if it appear 
that the public interest and the interest 
of the child will be best subserved 
thereby, and may order that such child 
be returned to his or her parents, guard- 
ians or friends; or he may commit such 
child to the cate of a volunteer proba- 
tion officer, who shall exercise supervis- 
ion over it until such time as it is dis- 
charged by the court from further su- 
pervision upon the recommendation of 
such volunteer probation officer; or the 
court or the judge thereof sitting in va- 
cation, may order such child to be placed 



in the family of some suitable person 
where such family home shall be recom- 
mended by the probation officer of the 
court, there to remain until he or she 
shall have attained the age of 21 years 
or for any less time, or the court. Or 
Judge thereof sitting in vacation, may 
order such child to be placed in the 
home where the county's dependent chil- 
dren are kept; or if it appears to be 
for the best interests of such child, 
and such child appears to be in 
need of institutional training the court 
or the judge thereof sitting in vacation, 
may order him or her to be committed 
to some institution managed by a cor- 
poration or by an individual, and devoted 
to the care of such children, for a defi- 
nite or indefinite period, said institution 
to be situated in the State of Indiana 
and to be inspected at least once a year 
and approved by the Board of State 
Charities, and to receive for its services 
a per diem of 25 cents for each day such 
\ child may be in its custody, said per 
diem to be paid by the county sending 
the child upon itemized vouchers duly 
certified to by the court; or the court, 
or the judge thereof sitting in vacation, 
may impose a fine with costs or the 
court may, for good cause shown, sus- 
pend judgment in any case for a definite 
or indefinite period; or if the offense be 
malicious trespass, the court, or the 
judge thereof sitting in vacation, may re- 
quire the damage to be made good, or if 
the offense be petit larceny, and the 
stolen property be not restored, the 
court, or the judge thereof sitting in va- 
cation, may require it to be paid for by 
the defendant himself if it be shown 
that he is capable of earning the money 
or has money of his own, and in all the 
foregoing cases the court, or the Judge 
thereof sitting in vacation, may decree 
the child to be the ward of the court so 
far as its person is concerned, and in 
all cases where any child has been de- 
creed to be a ward of the court the 
authority of the court over its person 
shall continue imtil the court shall 
otherwise decree, and the court may 
adopt all needful rules and regulations 
that may be needed in order to carry out 
the provisions of this act. In every case 
in which the court shall commit any 
child to the care and custody of any 
institution, as above provided, other 
than a state institution, and such child 
shall have a parent or guardian within 
the county, the court may make and 
enter an order requiring such parent or 
guardian to appear before said court 
upon a day and hour to be named there- 
in and show cause, if any he or she 
have, why he or she should not pay for 
the support of such child, in whole or in 
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part, while it is an inmate of such in- 
stitution. A certified copy of said order 
shall be served upon such parent or 
guardian by the sheriff of the county not 
less than ten days prior to the day fixed 
therein for such appearance. Upon due 
serrice and return of said order the 
court shall, upon the day fixed, or upon 
such subeeguent day as may be fixed by 
the court, hear evidence as to the finan- 
cial ability of such parent or guardian, 
and in case the court shall find that such 
parent or guardian shall pay for or con- 
tribute to, the maintenance of such child, 
the court shall render Judgment against 
such parent or guardian that such parent 
or guardian shall pay to the clerk of the 
Juvenile Court such sum as the court 
shall adjudge and at such times and in 
such amounts as shall be by the court 
fund* Just And such Judgment shall be 
enforced as other Judgments are en- 
forced, and all money collected on such 
Judgments shall be held by the clerk of 
the Juvenile Courjt, and shall be remitted 
by him quarterly to the institution keep- 
ing such child or children, and the 
amount so remitted shall be deducted 
from the quarterly bill of such institu- 
tion: Provided, That the clerk of such 
Juvenile Court shall make a verified re- 
port to the court at the close of each 
quarter of the amount of money so col- 
lected on such Judgments, which report 
the Judge shall cauito to be filed with 
' the county commissioners with the bill 
rendered by Vie institution keeping such 
child. If any child is found guilty of the 
offense charged against it, or appears to 
be wilfully wayward and unmanageable, 
the court may Commit him or her to the 
Indiana Bbys' School, the Industrial 
School for Girls, or to any other state, 
penal or reformatory institution author- 
ized by law to receive such boy or girl, 
subject to such conditions as are already 
provided by law for the reception of 
such children in said schools and insti- 
tutions. And in all cases when a child 
shall be committed to a state or other 
institution as above provided, the report 
of the probation officer shall be attached 
to the commitment and the child be 
placed in charge of the probation officer, 
or some person designated by the court, 
to be conveyed under his direction to the 
designated institution: Provided, That 
a woman shall always be sent with the 
girls so committed, and the person tak- 
ing such child to the designated institu- 
tion shall be allowed and paid his or her 
actual expenses and no more, where he 
or she is an officer of such Juvenile 
Court appointed by the court, and in all 
other cases the person taking such child 
to any Institution shall be allowed and 
paid for his or her services the same 



fees and expenses as are paid to sheriffs 
in like cases: And, provided. That the 
court, or the Judge thereof sitting in va- 
cation, may, when the health or condi- 
tion of the child requires it, cause the 
child to be placed in a public hospital 
or institution for treatment or special 
care, or in a private hospital or institu- 
tion which will receive it for like pur- 
poses without charge or for Uie per 
diem of 25 cents a day: Provided, That 
when any child contemplated by this act 
shall be sentenced to confinement in any 
institution to which adult convicts are 
sentenced, it shall be imlawful to con- 
fine such child in the same building, yard 
or enclosure with such adult convicts, or 
to bring such child into any yard or 
building in which adult convicts may be 
present: And, provided. That in every 
trial of any such child he shall be en- 
titled to a trial by a Jury of twelve per- 
sons if he shall so elect: And, provided, 
That if any such boy or girl against 
whom a complaint is made is unable to 
give bond, and the court, or the Judge, 
thereof sitting in vacation does not re- 
lease him or her on his or her own 
recognizance, then said boy or girl shall 
be entitled to an immediate hearing and 
trial in the Juvenile Court, according to 
law: And, provided. That in case the 
Judge of any special Juvenile Court es- 
tablished under the provisions of Section 
1 of this act shall be unable to preside 
therein by reason of serious illness of 
himself or family, or for any cause dts- 
qualifjring Judges of the Circuit and Su- 
perior Courts, he may appoint a Judge 
pro tempore for said court who shall 
hold said court during such inability, 
such Judge pro tempore to be paid in the 
same manner and amount as are Judges 
pro tempore appointed by the Judges of 
the Circuit Courts of this state; or the 
Judge of any Circuit Court, the circuit of 
which is composed of two or more coun- 
ties, may appoint a Judge pro tempore, 
to act during his absence on official busi- 
ness in another county of the circuit 

Sec. 4. All trials of such children as 
are affected by this act shall be held in 
chambers, or in the Juvenile Court room, 
or the Judge may hear the cause in va- 
cation. The Judge of such court shall 
designate a certain time for the trials of 
such cases, and is hereby empowered 
to exclude from the court room at such 
trials any and all persons that in his 
opinion are not necessary for the trial 
of the case. The probation officer shall 
be present at every trial in the interest 
of the child on trial (Acts of 1907, 
Chapter 203. Approved March 9, 1907.) 
Sec. 6. The Judge of the Circuit 
Court in counties where a Superior 
Court is established, shall have author- 
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ity» if necessary* to enable such judge 
better to discharge his duties as judge 
of the Juvenile Court to transfer to such 
Superior Court causes pending in such 
Circuit Court of which such Superior 
Court has concurrent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 6. Said probation oificer shall re- 
port his disposition of any child placed 
in his charge to the judge of the Juven- 
ile Court, also to the Board of State 
Charities. Unless excused by the court 
he shall visit every child placed in his 
charge twice a year at least, and as 
much oftener as may seem to the court 
to be necessary, and he shall make a 
report of each visit to a child to the 
court and to the Board of State Chari- 
ties, which report shall set forth the 
conditions surrounding the child at the 
time of the visit 

Sec 7. No court or magistrate, or 
peace oificer s}iall place a child under 
the age of 14 years in any jail or police 
station or lock-up, pending trial, but if 
such child is unable to give bail it may 
be placed in the care of the sheriff, po- 
lice matron, or probation officer, who 
shall keep such child in some suitable 
place, provided by the county, pending 
the final disposition of its case; said 
county shall have the power to contract 
for their care with any association or in- 
dividual possessing facilities for safe 
keeping and proper care of such chil- 
dren, situated within the State of In- 
diana: Provided, That such facilities 
and care shall have the approval of the 
Board of State Charities, and a per diem 
not to exceed that allowed by law to the 
board of children's guardians shall be 
the compensation to such association or 
individual for such care of any child 
placed in charge: And provided, That 
the actual expenses of the transfer of 
a child to and from such place of care 
shall be paid by the county on itemized 
vouchers in accordance with law, and in 
all preliminary proceedings against the 
child, said child shall not appear in per- 
son before the court or magistrate, but 
shall be represented there by the proba- 
tion officer: Provided, That when a 
complaint is made by a board of chil- 
dren's guardians in the case of a neg- 
lected or ill-treated child, the circuit 
judge may place said child in the care 
of the probation officer pending final 
hearing, in which case the duties of such 
probation officer shall be the same as 
pertain to the children contemplated by 
this act: And provided, That in any 
county where no probation officer shall 
have been appointed, the truant officer 
of that county designated by the judge 
of the Circuit Court shall act as proba- 
tion officer and receive the same com- 
pensation specified in Section 2 for such 



services as he may render as probation 
officer. 

Seo. 8. All associations or individuals 
maintaining institutions and receiving 
children under this act shall be subject 
to the same visitation, inspection and 
supervision by the Board of State Chari- * 
ties as are the public charitable and 
penal institutions of this state, and it 
shall be the duty of said Board of State 
ChariUes to pass annually upon the fit- 
ness of every such association or indi- 
vidual as may receive, or desire to re- 
ceive, children under the provisions of 
this act, and every such association or 
Individual shall annually, at such time 
as said board shall direct, make report 
thereto, showing its condition, manage- 
ment and competency to adequately care 
for such children as are, or may be, com- 
mitted to it, and such other facts as said 
board may require, and upon said board 
being satisfied that such association or 
individual is competent and has 
adequate facilities to care for such chil- 
dren, it shall issue to the same a cer- 
tificate to that effect, which certificate 
shall continue in force for one year, im- 
less sooner revoked by said board, and' 
no child shall be committed to any such 
association or individual which shall not 
have received such certificate within 
fifteen months next preceding the com- 
mitment. The court may at any time 
require from any such association or in- 
dividual receiving or desiring to receive 
children under the provisions of this act, 
such reports, information and state- 
ments as the judge shall deem proper 
or necessary for his action, and the 
court shall in no case be required to 
commit a child to any association or in- 
dividual whose standing, conduct or care 
of children, or ability to care for the 
same is not satisfactory to the court: 
Provided, That all institutions in this 
state devoted to the care of dependent, 
neglected and orphan- children, whether 
supported in whole or in part by public 
funds, or receiving no public aid, shall 
be visited and inspected by said Board 
of State Charities. 

Sec. 9. No association whose objects 
may embrace the caring for dependent, 
neglected or delinquent children shall 
hereafter be incorporated in this state 
unless the proposed articles of incorpora- 
tion shall first have been submitted to 
the Board of State Charities, and the 
secretary of state shall not issue a cer- 
tificate of Incorporation unless there 
shall be first filed in his office the cer- 
tificate of said Board of State Charities 
that said board had examined the said 
articles of incorporation, and that in the 
judgment of said board the incorporators 
are reputable persons, that the proposed 
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work is needed, and the incorporation of 
such association is desirable and for the 
public good; amendments proposed to 
the articles of incorporation or associa- 
tion having as its object the* care and 
disposal of dependent, neglected or de- 
linquent children shall be submitted in 
like manner to the Board of State Chari- 
ties, and the secretary of state shall not 
record such amendment or issue his cer- 
tificate therefor unless there shall be 
filed in his oifice a certificate of the 
Board of State Charities that they have 
examined the said amendment, that the 
association is in their judgment per- 
forming in good faith the work under- 
taken by it, and that the said amendment 
is, in their judgment, a proper one and 
for the public good. 

Sec. 10. This act shall be liberally 
construed to the end that its purppose 
may be carried out, to-wit: That the 
care, custody and discipline of the child 
may approximate as nearly as may be 
that which should be given by its par- 
ents, and in all cases where it can prop- 
erly be done, the child is to be placed 
in an approved family hojne and become 
a member of the family by legal adop- 
tion or otherwise. 

Sec. 11. All laws and parts of laws 
not consistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 12. There being an emergency 
this act is ordered to be in force and 
eftect immediately upon its passage. 
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Boys Will 
Be Boys 

This is a queer old sayinf^, 
and the life of every boy 
verifies the truth of it. 
Every boy haehis fun, pleas- 
urea and recreation, but 
there comes a time when 
be asks himself this qaes- 
tion : 

WHAT SHALL I DO WHEN 
I BECOME A MAN 7 
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What Probation Means 

Lloyd J. Cheney, Chief Probation Officer, Syracuae, N. Y. 



Pew people, other than those peraon- 
allr InteroBted In the work, understana 
the meaning of probation as uaed In our 
courts, or appreciate Ita value. Per- 
haps Its true significance can beat be 
apprehended by the citation of a con- 

A, P., a boy of eleven years, IMns 
with bis mother and five brothers and 
sisters, was convicted of burglary. Ordi- 
narily a serious offense, but the peculiar 
conditions surrounding this particular 
case showed that the boy was In with 
a bad "gang," which was under the In- 
fluence of an older boy as leader. These 
boys bad previously committed many 
thefts, as was afterwards learned. With- 
out probation there would have been but 
two ways of dealing with the boy. He 
might have been either reprimanded and 
discharged or sent to some reformatory 
institution. The disadvantages of eitner 
alternative will appear on a moment's 
thought. Were he discharged, he would 
soon forget the reprimand, regard the 
Uw UgbUy, and tall back with bis for- 
mer companions and Into hie old ways, 
In addition to the fact that his release 
would be an Inyltatlon to other boys to 
follow In hie steps. He might possibly 



have learned to be mof'e cautious, but In 
so doing would cultivate within himself 
the characteristics of the professional 
criminal — a sly, cautious and wary 
evader of law and officers. On the 
other hand, send a boy of eleven years 
to a reformatory Institution, when there 
Is a poaslblllty of reformation elsewhere, 
and you place a stigma upon that boy's 
life which his fellow companions, as 
well aa blmself, will never forget. He la 
at the age at which his character ^nd 
Ideals o( Ufa are forming; at the age 
when he needs the Influence of the borne 
above all else. He goes to associate 
with boy a as bad or worse than himself. 
and their leisure time Is spent In telling 
of past experiences and planning cam- 
paigns of crime for the future. Or, 
again, be may possibly be less suscep- 
tible to those things and return from the 
Institution with loftier purposes and 
higher Ideals. Tet, even so, the fact that 
be has been "sent up," aa the boys 
say, altogether too frequently dls- 
couragea bim, and forme a blot upon bis 
life which only time, perseverance and 
the utmost patience can erase. 

In aucb cases the l>oy Is neither dis- 
charged nor sent to an Institution, but 
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placed on probation. UBually he Is ElTen 
a suspended eenteace, which he under- 
stands must, for hie own good and the 
protection of society, be enforced should 
he repeat his wrong doings. The boy la 
thus placed on his own honor, and under- 
stands, as A. P, said: "It's now up to me 
whether you send me up or not." He Is 
allowed to associate with his playmates, 
a careful watcb being kept, however, as 
to whom he chooses, to enjoy the free- 
dom of the city, choose his own pleas- 
ures and employment, and, above all, 
be at home and under home InQuence. 
However valuable reformatories may 
be, they can never be so perfected as to 
replace the home. What greater testl- 



service list, and as a result of competi- 
tive examinations the present incumbent 
was appointed In May, 190G. 

The Syracuse System, 
Previous to the appointment of a chief 
probation officer a small beginning In 
probation work had been made, but suc- 
cess was seriously threatened by tbe 
fact that there was little or no system. 
Nearly every city which bad tried pro- 
bation work used a somewhat different 
plan. Profiting by a knowfedge of many 
of tbe plans In togue elsewhere, the 
authorities In Syracuse endeavored to 
take what they considered the best from 
each, and In this way bollt up the Syra- 
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mon; to the efficiency and wisdom of 
the probation system can be offered 
than the reformation of such a boy as 
A. P., which actually occurred in our 
dtarl 

Introduction In Syracuse, 
With the election of Hon. Beujamln 
J. Shove as Justice, the people of Syra- 
cuse were assured that some system of 
probation would be established In con- 
nection with the children's courts. Im- 
mediately after he assumed office on 
January 1, 1906, he began preparations 
for some definite system. During the 
month of January ten juveniles and (our 
adults were placed on probation. Over- 
sight of these cases was entirely 
through volunteer officers. An appro- 
priation was obtained from tbe city, 
however, with the view of choosing a 
salaried chief probation officer. Tbe po- 
sition was placed on the municipal civil 



cuse system. In substance it Consists 
of a chief probation officer, acting with 
the Judge, and a number of volunteer 
officers. 

The system In Syracuse dlSers from 
that used In many cities. In that adults, 
as well as Juveniles, are placed on pro- 
bation. Our efforts with adults have 
been quite as successful as with chil- 
dren, and there has been a much larger 
number of the former cases. The prin- 
cipal offense charged against adults 
placed on probation are, as the ap- 
pended tables show, public Intoxication, 
petit larceny and non-support. 

Immediately after a person Is placed 
on probation and his record taken, be 
Is assigned to such volunteer officer as 
seems best fitted for the particular 
case. And every case differs, which 
makes evident the fact that a goodly 
number of volunteer ofOcers Is neces- 
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sary for the most eSclent work. It Is 
then arranged tor the probationer to 
meet the yolunteer officer who Ib to 
look after the case. He reports once 
each week In person to the volunteer, 
wbo bi turn reports to the chief proba- 
tion otncer once each month or ottener. 
Suitable report cards are used In both 
cases. In case ot failure to otwerve the 
rules ot probation, the offender la acaln 
brought Into court If, however, the 
probation officer is satlsfled as to the 



tern as that used In Syracuse it Is nec- 
essary that the list of volunteer officers 
be very cosmopolitan. And such a Hat 
we have succeeded In obtaining. Minis- 
ters and laymen; Protesta^it, Catholic 
and Hebrew; Italian, French. Greek and 
German; black as well as white; intelli- 
gent men and women In every section ot 
the city — such are our volunteer offlcera. 
Period of Probation. 
We have no set rules as to the period 
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conduct ot the probationer during the 
period ot probation, he Is properly dis- 
charged. 

The chief probation officer makes a 
written report to the Judge each month, 
reviewing the work done and giving 
such statistics and BUggestlons as seem 
necessary- "Hiese reports are made 
public through the medium of the press. 
Volunteer Officers. 

Whatever success we have attained Is 
due In no small degree to the labors ot 
an efficient corj™ of volunteer officers. 
Without their kindly Interest and nntir- 
Ing efforts our work would have been 
Indeed discouraging. We have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the personnel ot 
our volunteer officers. With such a sys- 



of probation. The time for which a 
person is ordered to report is, necessar- 
ily, determined by the ctfcum stances 
surrounding the case. None are placed 
on probation tor a shorter period than 
three months or longer than one year. 
Occasionally a person is discharged be- 
fore the time ot probation expires, pro- 
viding the record warrants such action. 
The home lite and Inllnence, character 
of the probationer, his previous record, 
seriousness of the offense, and many 
other things help to determine the 
period ot probation. 

Employment. 

Believing that the duty ot a probation 

officer should be that ot a friend rather 

than that of an officer. It has been the 
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aim of the chief probation officer to find 
employment for such persons as were 
without work. As a result a large num- 
ber of positions were secured, and em- 
ployers of labor frequently call upon this 
office for help. Often we have advised 
boys to change their occupation, believ- 
ing that certain kinds of work in which 
many boys engage are anything but con- 
ducive to the attainment of the results 
we are endeavoring to accomplish. Dur- 
ing the summer months we found posi- 
tions for several boys and young men 
in the country. Many of the volunteer 
officers have also aided the persons In 
their care to find suitable work. 

School and Employment Reports. 

In cases of juvenile probationers who 
are in school arrangeiftents are made 
whereby weekly reports as to attend- 
ance, scholarship and deportment are 
received directly from the teacher or 
principal. Onployment report cards 
are also used, which, in a similar way, 
inform us as to a laborer's faithfulness 
to duty. The value of such reports is 
evident 

Home Visitation. 

Of all the great factors and influences 
which contribute to the shaping of a 
child's life, undoubtedly the greatest and 
most important is the home. Here the 
child learns either love, truth, honor 
and obedience, or, as is altogether too 
frequently the case, he acquires a 
knowledge of vices which are just as 
detrimental to his development as these 
virtues are necessary. The great prob- 
lem lies in the home, and it is a prob- 
lem which has never yet been solved. 
Just as no two homes are alike, just so 
much differently must every case be 
treated. Surely nothing is more evi- 
dent than that a knowledge of the home 
and the child's environment is of the 
utmost importance. This can be ob- 
tained only by gaining the friendship 
and confidence of every member of the 
home, and these, in turn, can be ac- 
quired only through frequent visits to 
the home. 

We are reminded of the case of J. G., 
a boy 15 years of age, who was found 
guilty of public intoxication. An unus- 
ual charge against a juvenile, but never- 
theless an instance in which the boy 
was well on the road to confirmed 
drunkenness. Upon investigation we 
found that the boy's father was dead, 
and his mother left home early in the 
morning and returned late at night, in 
order to obtain the means of a liveli- 
hood for the small family. During her 
absence J. wandered about with no re- 
strictions. His wanderings led him with 



bad boys. As he became too "tough" 
t for these, he graduated into that class 
of "young gentlemen" who spend their 
time in saloons, poolrooms and concert 
halls. It was a pitiable case, and one 
in which, in our judgment, the fault lay 
in the home. As much effort was spent 
with the mother as with the boy, and 
our labors were amply rewarded. 
Causes of Juvenile Dellnqeuncy. 

Disregarding the home life and en- 
vironment of the child, the three chief 
causes of delinquency are "the gang," 
the theater and cheap literature. Do 
away with, or regulate, these three evils 
and crime among juveniles would be 
astonishingly reduced. If there is any 
one law which this state needs for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, that 
which stands out pre-eminently, in our 
judgment, is some legislation tending 
toward the regulation of these evils. 

The "gang" is something which it 
would be difficult to regulate by law. It 
is as natural for boys to associate this 
way as for men to form clubs, lodges 
and societies. It is their club. Boys 
seldom commit crime alone. There are 
almost invariably two or more involved 
in every theft, burglary or violation of 
ordinances. The impulse to commit 
these crimes is a product of the "gang." 
Nearly every boy belongs to such an as- 
sociation, and each association vies with 
its contemporaries for **honors," which 
too often means criminal notoriety. 
The remedy in this case rests almost en- 
tirely with the parents. They should 
know and restrict the boy's companions. 
Through the wholesome influence of 
Boys' Clubs much has been accom- 
plished in this matter. 

The theater, as such, is not objection- 
able. Eivery boy needs wholesome 
amusement as much as flowers need 
sunshine. But it is amusement without 
restriction that is objectionable. The 
number of boys who attend the shows 
two or three times every week of the 
season would astonish the uninformed. 
The show becomes a part of their life — 
a mania with them. Deprived of meaub 
of admission, they will "often resort to 
stealing and even begging. Would not 
a law permitting juveniles to visit 
theaters only when accompanied by an 
adult tend to remedy this evil, in part 
at least? 

As to the cheap literature little need 
be said. It is sufficient to say that the 
proverbial "dime novel" has more than, 
contributed its share toward juvenile 
crime. I have in mind one Charles Y.. 
brought into court on a charge of steal- 
ing several rings. His appearance was 
not that of a bad boy. He was placed 
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on probatloQ. Wblle talking with th« 
boT I noticed a copy of a notorious 
weekly In bis pocket, and preBently be 
handed to me "Nick Carter's Fight for 
Life," wtalch I later found to be a thril- 
ling description ol a diamond ring rob- 
beiy. At bfs home, carefully secreted, 
I found no less than a score of similar 
disgraceful publications. And then we 
And book stores (so-called) In our fair 
city which sell, re-»ell and exchange 



Chltdren'a Court, 

Subdivision T of section 291 of the 
penal code provides tbat 

"AH cases Involving the commitment 
or trial of children actuaJty or appar- 
ently under the age of sixteen years, for 
any violation of law, in' any court Bhall 
be beard and determined by such court, 
at suitable times to be designated there- 
for by It, separate and apart from the 
trial of other criminal cases, of which 
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these abominable mind -poisoners to boya 
of any age for a mere pittance. And 
still we wonder how boys, young boya, 
learn to commit crime. 

In this connection there is another 
evil which la somewhat allied to those 
previously mentioned. There are In our 
city several shops, displaying the sign 
of a confectionery store. In which the 
"gangs" congregate to read and dlacuas 
the latest effort of "Diamond Dick." 
But these are the least of the objection- 
able features. Here the boys — the fu- 
ture citizens of our city — are served 
with hard cider, sold cigarettes and 
taught to gamble. And still our law- 
makers ask why tbey are continually 
called upon to enlarge and build Jails, 
penitentiaries and reformatories. 



session a separate docket and record 
shall be h^t. All such cases shall, as 
far as pradtlcable, be heard and deter- 
mined In a separate court room to be 
known as the children's court and to be 
used exclusively tor the examination and 
trial of children, actually or apparently 
under the age of sixteen years, charged 
with any offense. 

And all such cases and cases of of- 
fenses by, or against the person of ^a 
child under the age of sixteen years, 
shall have preference over all other 
cases before all magistrates and In alt 
courts and tribunals In this state, both 
civil and criminal; and where a child la 
committed or detained as a witness In 
any case such case shall be brought to 
trial or otherwise disposed of without 
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delay, whether tb« defendant be In cus- 
tody or enlarged on ball." 

With a desire to tnlflll the spirit as 
well as the letter of this important law, 
arrangements have been made with the 
city authorities whereby rooms have 
been rented in the new court house, es- 
pecially adapted for a Children's Court. 
Heretofore cases have been dUpoaed ot 
In the Judge's so-called private office, a 
very uneatla factory arrangement. With 
the new quarters available, a far better 
system wilt be pOBslble. No children 
will be brought Into police court or Into 
that portion of the building In which the 



ot the administration to make the ex- 
penditure of this small sum for the pre- 
vention of crime among the youths of 
the city. It Is difficult, If not quite Im- 
possible, to obtain figures as to the e::- 
act saving to the city. In giving any 
figures for the past year It must be re- 
membered that the probation system 
proper was In vogue only since May. 

During the year 90 Juveniles were 
placed on probation. Of this number 15 
were afterward committed to Institu- 
tions. Of the remaining 7E it Is safe to 
assume that under the old system, at 
least one-third, or 25, would have been 
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police court Is located. All arraign- 
ments, as well as all hearings of sum- 
mons cases, will take place In the new 
quarters. Juveniles will report to the 
chief probation officer at his ofllce ad- 
joining the Children's Court. Regular 
sessions of Children's Court will be held 
at 12 m. on Wednesdays and 10 a. m. on 
Saturdays. 

The Expense. 
The total amount appropriated by the 
city last year <190e) for Children's 
Court and probation work was $1,500. 
When it Is considered that Syracuse, 
like other cltlea. has hundreds ot 
thousands ot dollars invested In Jalta, 
criminal courts and penitentiaries, ana 
expends annually an equally v^st sum 
in maintaining its policemen, sherlBTs, 
Jailors and penal institutions, and that 
over halt of the criminals are among 
the young men, it would seem a most 
wise and economical policy on the part 



committed to some Institution. The av- 
erage time ot commitment would have 
been at least one. year, at a minimum 
expense of t^OO per Individual. This 
would have meant an expenditure of 
(5,000. During the year 192 adults were 
placed on probation, ot whom 20 were 
afterward committed. That one-third of 
the remainder, or about 6B, would have 
been committed without the probation 
system, for an average term of three 
months. Is a conservative estimate. At 
a cost of fitty cents per day these 
adults would, then, have coat the city 
(2,475. According to this very crude 
but conservative estimate, the first year' 
ot probation In Syracuse saved the city 
(7,475, with a total expense ot less than 
(1,500. 

And this is merely the saving In 
money. Of how much greater Import- 
ance Is the fact that many of these per- 
sons have been saved from a life ot 
crime and degradation. 
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The Junior Business Club 

Chicago, Illinois 



John J. McManaman, Supt. 

Tbe Junior Buelaees Club was Incor- 
porated April, 1904, for the purpose of 
proTtdlag a home for dependent, dellu- 
qneot boys. 

The old Rosa homestead at 42S Wash- 
tneton boulevard waa rented for the 
club. Much work waa necessary to put 
the bouae In condition to accommodate 
the club, and the Carpenters' Union, the 
Plumbera' Union, the Painters' Union, 
the Cement Workere' Union were ap- 
pealed to. Ebch responded to the call 
and did all the work they were asked 
to do. The wholesale plumbing estab- 
lishments were appealed to for material, 
and they reajwnded with all the material 
that was necessary. 

T^ie doors of the club were thrown 
open on May 1. 1904, to all dependent, or 
delinquent boys between the ages of 14 
and 18. Each member la encouraged to 
attend the church In which his parents 
worshiped and the churches In the vi- 
cinity have been appealed to to ccM>per- 
ate with the cinh and help to save their 
own devotees. 

There are Jews and Gentiles, whites 
and blacks making their home at the 



club, and all stand equal and have 
equal opportunities. The club Is coii- 
ducted along the lines of. the family 
home as near as Is consistent with the 
number of boya. The boys all eat to- 
gether In a lareg dining ro«n, and wait 
upon themselves. In the dining room 
they are allowed to talk while they aie 
eating, thua taking on tbe appearance of 
a large home. There are four large 
rooms used as dormitories; here double- 
decked beds are used, four beds In each 
room. In the winter months when the 
homeless boys seek shelter from the 
bams and alleys, sheds and out-houses 
are not congenial habitations, beds are 
provided in the basement of the club, 
and sometimes the management has 
been forced to turn from the club boys 
whom It believed to be worthy objects 
of assistance. 

The manager of the club comes In con- 
tact with each boy at least once a day. 
There Is no barrier between the manager 
and the boys — not even as much as 
would appear to be between a father and 
son. and no matter what the boy wants 
or what he does he feels that he can at 
least flpd one who will listen to bis 
troubles and suggest a remedy. 

The boy la admitted to the club with- 
out references. The rules of the club 
are explained to him and if he wishes 
to comply with the rules he can stay. 
There is no compulsion. He Is told the 
door swings both ways and it Is as easy 
to go aa it Is to stay, but If he selects to 
remain at the club he must comply with 
Its rules. These rules are very simple. 
They are: Keep clean, ^ttend to your 
business, pay no attention to other peo- 
ple's affairs, treat everybody with re- 
spect, work steady, save your money. 
These are all tbe rules that are known 
to the club. No more rules to he ob- 
served at the club than should be ob- 
served in any well-regulated family. 

The hoys are called In the morning at 
6 a. m.; they have their breakfast and 
those who have not a good l>ank account, 
take lunches, and those who ahve a good 
bank account usually prefer to have a 
warm meal at the noon hour instead of 
carrying lunch. They have their dinner 
at 6 in the evening; after dinner they 
spend their time — some reading, some 
playing games— some prefer singing; 
some prefer boxing and some take a 
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walk until 9 o'clock. At 9 o'clock tbe 
roll ot memberBbtp Is called and eacli 
member answers to his name as to 
whether he has worked that day or not. 
If be didn't work, why not. and all com- 
plaints made by the boye are thoroughly 
InvestlBated and no action Is taken on 
their complaint nntil the truth of their 
complaint U ascertained. 

The club has a man assigned from the 
police department In plain clothes whose 
duty It iB to Ond positions (or the boys 
and collect their money until the boy 
has ten dollars in the club's bank. Ae 



the spending of his money as Is con- 
sistent with the IncalcatloDB and princi- 
ples of saving. When a boy has ten 
dollars in the bank he Is a better boy; 
be aims to protect that deposit and is 
more reliable in his work than the boy 
wbo has nothing to lose by reason ot 
either his dishonesty or his non-attend- 
ance to his duties. 

The boy pays three dollars a week for 
his room, board, washing and mending. 
Those three dollars, by being Judiciously * 
handled, pay tor the tables, the help, the 
ga; and the wash bills. In this way the 
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boys are Inclined to move from one po- 
sition to another, it keeps this officer 
pretty busy keeping track of them and 
their positions. No boy is permitted to 
draw his wages until he has |10 In the 
club's bank — up to this time the club 
takes his money, deducts the boy's 
board and the balance Is placed to his 
credit. This method of keeping the 
boy's money protects the elub ae well as 
the employer, where In many cases the 
boy has stolen money and property from 
his employer he was made to pay the 
money back or the value of the property 
and these payments are taken from his 
bank account. In this way the club and 
the employer co-operate and each re- 
ceives a reciprocal benefit. When the 
boy has ten dollars in the bank he is 
then permitted to draw his own money 
to pay his board, and the balance be is 
encouraged to either place In some sav- 
ings bank or buy clothing, whichever 
the manager thinks best tor the boy. Yet 
the boy is allowed as much liberty in 



club Is self-supporting except for rent 
and tnel. Much' ot the table supplies 

are purchased at wholesale and In large 
quantities, thus making it possible to 
have good wholesome ^ood on the 

Help. 

The club employs one cook, and In 
winter a Janitor; the rest of the work Is 
done by the boys. A boy receives the 
same salary at tbe club that he would 
receive in any shop or factory and pays . 
his board the same as If he were work- 
ing In a shop or factory. This is the 
boy that Is constantly employed at tbe 
club. Some boys prefer working in shop 
or factory or on an express wagon, and 
morning or evening help In the kitcben 
or dining room, thus paying a part of 
bis board; it Is encouraged by the man- 
ager where tbe boy's wearing apparel 
is such that his presence is not com- 
mendable to tbe general public. 
Boys. 

Few of these boys have ever had any 
home training. They come from that 
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strata of society tbat exists from day to 
day without any purpoEe or aim In life 
except to get enougb to eat and a place 
to sleep with the least expenditure of 
energy. They come from foreign cities 
and foreign states and foreign nations; 
tbe boy wbo cannot apeak English has 



entered the club and learned to speak 
from associating with other hoys. They 
know little or nothing abont the duty 
they owe to themselves or anybody else 
and their ethics are to get what the; 
can aa cheaply as tbey can and be 
bappy. It may seem strange and yet It 
is true, Uie writer has seen boys wbo 
come to the club In winter without un- 
derwear, without stockings, bundled in 
rage that had been given them, and yet 
after a warm meal they sat and sung 
away the evening perfectly happy ana 
contented. It is a good thing. They 
work for a week or two and then after 
they have bad tbelr first pay one would 
expect the boy In sach condition to wian 
to invest his money In clothing, but in- 
stead, if allowed, he would attend the 
theater, where, by reason of bis ap- 
pearance, he would be allowed In the 
door every night until hie money was 
gone. 

Here la where the club has done excel- 
lent work in awakening the dormant 
faculty of self respect, which ia one of 
the first elements in a good citizen. By 
a constant effort and yet not a rigid en. 
forcement of the rules the boy has been 



weaned away from the idea of seektuR 
all pleasure, and to desire the more snli- 
stantlal things of life. 

The Junior Business Club ia one of the 
few clubs of its kind In the world. It 
finds positions for boys; provides them 
a home ii^ which the manager ia a resi- 
dent and where their every neceaslty 
Is considered and all their acts super- 
vised and where tbe boy spends and 
saves bis earnings under the directions 
of the manager. 

Moat of the boys admitted to the club 
have no Idea of Industry or saving, but 
by constantly keeping before tbe boy 
tne rules of the club, he develops the 
Idea of saving and the desire for promo- 
tion. The club can look with pride to 
the boy who entered Its doors in rags, 
wbo was hungry and bis only bold upon 
society was that he was a part of It, 
who today are holding good positions 
with some of tbe leading business firms 
of the city, self-supporting, self re- 
spected employes, who, if they continue. 
In a few years will be the leaders in 
those firms by reaaon of the awakening 
of the habit of Industry, ambition and 
honesty, thus making for society ,in 
honest and progreealve citizen out of a 
hopeless wanderer. 

Am us amenta. 

Tbe amusements at the club are as 
simple as the rules — turning poles, box- 
Ing gloves, wrestling in the yard or In 
the house, whichever they choose, is 
about all the amusements they ordi- 
narily have except what they get at the 
theater. On festive days, such as Christ- 
mas, New Tear's and Baater Sunday, an 
extra amount of food of the beat quality 
and most arltstlc arrangement, with a 
sufficient quantity to aatisty the wants, 
ia observed. On the Fourth of July 
and Decoration Day the boys usually 
spend the day in the country, where, 
with the manager or his assistant, they 
are taken for the day, and spend the 
time playing ball, climbing trees and 
eating roast chicken and other dellca- 
clea that can be carried In baskets; thus 
be ia saved from tbe deadly gun, the 
dangerous fire cracker, and the club 
boasta of not having a aingle accident 
among all thoae boys since it was es- 
tablished. 

Not too much credit can be given to 
the men who employ these boys. I 
would like to mention each name or each 
firm, but space will not permit. Wher- 
ever the boys have worked and where 
the boy of the club has been, the man- 
ager has found a ready co-operation and 
a willing spirit These eniplojera 
realize that It is hard work— that every 
boy cannot be depended upon; that the 
boy Is possessed of a restless, moving 
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spirit easy to dUcourage, easy to ofFend, 
and knows little about the responsibility 
he assumes wben he gets employment, 
and yet almost without exception the 
employer has taken up the spirit ot the 
club in this that keep a-trylng there 
Is good in some and enough to pay for 
the effort that they make. 

Where ths Boy* Come From. 
Boys are sent to the Junior Buslnesa 
Club from the Juvenile Court, from the 
Police Department and private cltlxens 
who know of Its work and Its object 
The club Is not a lodging house, but a. 
boarding house. When a boy is ad- 
mitted to the club he must stay six 
months unless sooner released by the 
manager. 



Where It is discovered that the noy 
does not belong in Chicago, but his home 
Is In some other city, the club gets in 
cominunicatlon with the boy's parents or 
relatives, and aa soon as the boy has 
earned money enough to pay his fare 
back to his home. If he desires to go 
there, he may leave the club. 

The club haa on Its membership rolls 
boys from all large cities of the United 
States and Canada and In Its existence 
sixty boys have been returned to their 
homes in other cities. After a boy has 
been at the club tor six months and has 
conducted himself properly, conformed 



to the rules of the club, has saved his 
money, he is then permitted to leave the 
club. If he is sent there by the judge 
of the Jirvenlle Court he is returned to 
the court and the court ts asked to 
e ther parole him to live at his home o» 
with friends at some place that the 
manager of the club designates. 

All the boys at the club are not home- 
less. There are some who get beyond 
the control of their parents and are 
sent to the club for discipline and later 
retnmed to their homes. The following 
1^ a report of the club compiled by the 
manager -from May 1, 1904, to Jannarr 
1, 1907: 

Total admitted to club 363 

Honorably discharged .' 113 

Returned to their homes in other 

cities GO 

Present memherstalp ■.. 46 

Over two yean at club 4 

Over one year at club 7 

Less than one year 79 

Sent to John Worthy School 13 

Runaways and later committed to 

Pontlac 3 

The Eecord-Herald, April 21, 1907. 
commentiDg on the work of the club, 
said: 
"In Faith and Hope the World will 

Disagree, 
But all Mankind's Concern is Charity. 
— Alexander Pope. 

"The Junior Business Club Is one of 
the organizations tor the aid of depend- 
ent boys In which business men take 
special Interest because it is distinctively 
a men's work. The clubhouse is at the 
southwest comer of Washington boule- 
vard and Ada street, an old-fashioned 
hut roomy mansion in a large yard- 

"There are comfortably housed fortv. 
three lads ranging from 14 to 19 years 
of age, ot various nationalities and 
shades of religious belief, Jews, Gentilfs. 
Protestants and Catholics, hoys who 
work all day in factories and otDces and 
attend night school in winter. In the 
summer many ot them are employed on 
farms. A glance at these boys shows 
that they are very happy, sell-respecting 
and buoyant with hope. They have 
money in the savings bank, are pleased 
with their home and expect to make 
good in this very material world ot ours. 
And yet every one ot these lads is what 
Is known as dependent; without friends, 
without homes, and with police records. 
Most ot them were placed there throupeh 
the Juvenile Court and the John Worthv 
School, which is the boys' department 
of the bridewell. 

Few Lapses Recorded. 

"In three years of its existence the 

Junior Business Club has furnished a 

home tor 360 boys aud .has abaolutely 
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saved most of them to the commonity. 
Of the entire namber, only three have 
foimd their way to Pontiac. Over one 
hundred have been returned to their 
homes in other cities or given homes on 
farms or elsewhere. A few have run 
away and a handful have been sent back 
to tne John Worthy School, from whence 
they came. 

"When the Junior Business Men's Club 
opened its doors for the homeless, 
friendless boy, there was nothing like it 
in the world, and there's nothing like it 
now. Other institutions require certifi- 
cates of good moral character from 
those who seek admittance. The doors 
of this institution swing open always 
for the boy who has need of it. The 
only test of the boy's fitness is his need. 
The blacker his record and the more 
pitiful his conditfon, the wider swing 
the doors and the heartier the welcome. 
But once within the portals, he is asked 
to demonstrate his appreciation of his 
opportunity by hard work, by manly 
conduct and absolute honesty. 

"The Juvenile Court delegates a pro- 
bation officer to find positions for the 
boys, and John McManaman, attorney 
for the Juvenile Court, devotes his spare 
time, without pay, except the satisfac- 
tion of doing a worthy deed, to manag- 
ing the home and looking after the 
needs of its occupants. Mr. McMana- 
man, in truth, is the most important fac- 
tor in the success of the home. He un- 
derstands the boys as few can ever un- 
derstand them, because he has lived 
their lives. 

"Beneath his strong, rough exterior 
' and blunt manners he hides a wealth of 
love tor them, which it doesn't take the 
boys long to find out Having learned 
that he is willing to work for them, and 
if need be fight for them when they are 
right, they quickly respond by lavishing 
on him an almost idolatrous devotion. 
'Mac,' as they call him, is their stand- 
ard of a man, their ideal of a hero. 

Save Occasional Offenders. 

"The success of the Junior Business 
Club is but another demonstration that 
the occasional offender is only a victim 
of circumstances; that the overwhelming 
preponderance of those, especially boys, 
who come under police surveillance are 
not really crimiifals, and if given a 
chance and a suitable environment will 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
become good men. This is the new doc- 
trine in criminology, a doctrine that is 
being preached by Judge Lindsay of 
Denver, Judge Mcl^enzie Cleland of Chi- 
cago and the EUmira reformatory. 

"There was a time not many years 
ago when the fatherless and motherless 
boy of tender years, charged with vag- 
rancy or some petty offense, was herded 



with the hardened criminal, waa con- 
victed without mercy and irrevocably 
started on a career of crime from which 
there was no turing back. The discov- 
ery that nearly all these children can 
be saved to a life of usefulness is more 
important to humanity than the discov- 
ery of a new continent. And so far as 
the Junior Business Club is concerned 
the remarkable fact is that it can be 
done at so little cost; 360 boys cared for 
in three years for less than $3,000, or 
about $8 apiece. 

"Besides the Junior Business Club 
there are other organizations that work 
with boys alone, and therefore* appeal 
most strongly to the business men who 
have had to fight their way, and to those 
who feel sorry for the unfortunate boys 
because their own youth was made easy 

for them. The roll of contributors to 
these organizations contains the names 
of hundreds of men of large means and 
hearts. 

The Hopes of the Manager. 

"The manager is imbued with the 
hope that some day the city, state or 
county will see the economic side of the 
work and take upon itself the burden 
of providing suitable quarters., for he 
considers it a saving of money to the 
state and the nation to take a boy from 
the debit to the credit side of the ledger, 
conferring a benefit upon the state and 
the nation. 

"The home that the Junior Business 
Club now occupies is inadequate. It Is 
his hope that the property, which the 
club now occupies, will be purchased ana 
the house raised so that the ' dormitory 
can be all on one floor, a swimming pool, 
a gymnasium in the rear, where every 
comfort and every pleasure that is en- 
joyed by boys can be had, and so that 
the cheap theater and the other idling 
and destroying agencies that invite the 
boy from home, will sink into insignfi- 
cance as an attraction compared with 
the all-around healthful amusements that 
he will enjoy with the club." 

Board of Directors. 

Thomas D. Knight, president, L#. A. 
Goddard, Bdward J. Brundage, Fred 
Busse, Fred W. Upham, A. A. Sprague 
II, William Kent, A. B. Scully, John Bar- 
ton Payne, Fred M. Blount, A. O. Durtis, 
John A. Ganger, Forman Brothers, B. R. 
Cahn, Arthur D. Wheeler, Theodore K. 
Long, M. A. True, J. EL Otis, Ralph OUs, 
Clarence A. Knight, A. S. Trude, J. J. 
McManaman, J. C. F. Royer, John f. 
Lenfestey, B. L. Mansure. 
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THE NATIONAL PROBATION OFFI- DENVER J UVENI LE COURT. 

CER8' ASSOCIATION. Judge Lindsey Will Handle the Youth's 

There has been a desire on the part Cases In the County Court. — Regular 

of a great number of probation officers. Appointment For New Bench To Be 

that an organization should be formed, Made to Stay^ — Such Action Will Have 

whose objects would be to instruct duly Two of Judiciary In Work Among the 

appointed probation officers and also to Young. 

exchange views from time to time on A double headed juvenile court in Den- 
current questions. The Juvenile Oourt ver may result from the jumbled juvenile 
Record has, as far as it was possible, law passed by the last assembly, 
supplied this information to all persons Judge Lindsey has absolutely refused 
inquiring for the same. We are in daily to resign from the county Jud|:eship and 
receipt of communications from every accept the juvenile judgeship until the 
section of the country, and even from law wiUi its criminal jurisdiction prbvi- 
abroad, inquiring about every phase of sions has been declared constitutional by 
the Juvenile Court and especially the the supreme court. 

probation work. These inquiries will Therefore a juvenile judge will be ap- 

continue to increase, as a number of poitned, it is said, and this judge will 

states during the past winter passed laws keep the position if the law is declared 

requiring each county to appoint proba- valid. 

tion officers. These newly appointed of- Judge Lindsey says that if this is done 
fleers being unacquainted with probation he will keep on trying juvenile cases in 
work will naturally enough seek informa- the county court, as the county courts 
tion from any source available. These have concurrent jurisdiction under the 
thoughts and ideas were discussed very new law with the juvenile court 
fully at Minneapolis, during the session ' ''I certainly do not intend to take a 
of the National Conference of Charities court that may prove a dummy, and I 
and Corrections. As a result, an organi- can go ahead and do my juvenile work, 
zation was formed, to be known as the on the county bench as well as on the 
National Probation Officers' Association, juvenile bench. The law does not pre- 
Its object is to discuss the various phases vent me from trying juvenile cases and 
of probation work. Annual meetings will I will simply keep on trying them." 
be held at such time and place where the The county commissioners received two 
National Conference of Charities and communications from Judge Lindsey yes- 
Corrections is held. The program will terday in reply to their letter to him 
be arranged annually at the first session asking him point blank whether he 
of the Association. Probation officers would accept the juvenile judgeship if 
only are eligible for membership. Dues appointed. They gave him until June 
will be twenty-five cents a year. The fol- 3 to answer. Judge Lindsey replied that 
lowing officers were elected: he would like to confer with the board 

President, T. D. Hurley, Chicago, 111. before a juvenile judge was appointed. 

Vice-President, John J. Gascoyne, New- • In another letter he said that he and 

ark, N. J. Judge Charles McCall would like to have 

Secretary, A. J. Todd, San Francisco, a conference with the board and next 

Cal. Thursday has been set for this confer- 

Treasurer, Mrs. I. L. Gregory, Denver, ence. 

Colo. Some of the candidates for the county 

Members can joid by sending their judgeship say that they would be will- * 

names to the President or Secretary: A ing to accept the juvenile courtship un- 

blank application will be found at the til the test is made and then trade with 

bottom of this page. Judge Lindsey. 

The Juvenile Court Record wishes Others do not favor this proposition, 

the organization every success, and will it is said. Judge Lindsey refuses to give 

willingly publish any article that it may up his position until the juvenile law 

receive from probation officers through- is declared valid, yet he is asking others 

out the country. to do that very thing. 

The National Probation Offioebs' Justice of the Peace Grant L. Hudson 

Association. and A. Newton Patton, two candidates 

To the President or Secretary: whose chances are considered of the best. 

Please enroll my name as a member would both have to give up their posi- 

of your Association. I am a probation tions if they accepted Judge Lindsey's 

officer in Court solution of the problem. Judge Hudson 

I enclose dues, twenty-five cents. would have to resign as justice and Mr. 

Name Patton would have to give up his posi- 

Address tion as one of the city aldermen. 

,. . . . There are other candidates who would 

Fill out the above application and mail not care to risk taking a position which 

to the President or Secretary. would play out in a few months. Repre- 
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sentative George Redd has been, men- 
tioned for the place and would make the 
strongest candidate in the field, but he 
does not want the position, it is said. 
W. B. Tebbetts, former county attorney, 
George Q. Richmond and J. M. Brown, 



are all candidates. The latter was for- 
merly a Judge of the court of appeals. 
The Juvenile Judge will be appointed 
before the end of June. The law be- 
comes operative July 4, but the selection 
will be made two weeks before this. 



Question Department 

The Juvenile Court Record Will Answer Each Month All 
Questions of Probation Officers Relating to 
The Juvenile Court And Its Work 



All persons interested in Juvenile 
Courts are requested to submit questions 
from time to time relating to Juvenile 
Courts. These questions will be answered 
In t&eir order. 

The following questions have been sub- 
mitted: 

First: How far should a Probation Of- 
ficer deal with a dependent family before 
bringing it into Court? 

Second: Does the investigating and 
bringing Into Court of a case by the Pro- 
bation Officer make it undesirable for 
him to have the same case on probation 
afterwards? 

Third: Should the same officer investi- 
gate and bring into Court cases and then 
appointed Probation Officer of the same 
cases by the Court, or should there be two 
separate officers on a case? 

Hbnbt W. Thubbton, 
Chief Probation Officer, 
Chicago, 111. 

First: The Juvenile Court Law con- 
templates a preservation of the family; 
such being the case the probation officer 
should endeavor before bringing the fami- 
ly into court, by advice and counsel, to en- 
courage and assist the family to become 
self-supporting. In case the family has 
not sufficient income, efforts should be 
made by the probation officer to procure 
work for those in the family who are 
able to work and in case relief and assist- 
ance is required, the probation officer 
should procure the same, from whatever 
source available. Great care should be 
used, however, in furnishing relief as in- 
discriminate assistance will tend to pau- 
perize the family. 

Second: In case the relations between 
the family and the probation officer are 
friendly, it is very neecssary that the pro- 
bation officer remain in charge of the case. 
Elven though the probation officer is un- 
friendly with the family, but through no 
fault of his own, it is desirable in most 
cases, to continue the probation officer in 
charge of the case. If there is any per- 
sonal reason or any apparent religious ob- 



jection, then it may be advisable to change 
probation officer. Where the district sys- 
tem prevails, the district officer should 
have charge of the case regardless of who 
brings the case into Court The Judge 
in all such cases or the chief probation 
officer should have all of the facts and 
giVe special attention to the particular 
case before the probation officer is 
changed. 

Third: There should never be two pro- 
bation officers in charge of one case. The 
case should be assigned to a particular 
probation officer, usually the district pro- 
bation officer or the probation officer, who 
has charge of particular locality where 
the child lives. It may be necessary from 
time to time, for the police probation 
officer or volunteer officer to assist in 
the case, but all work done by these of- 
ficers should be under the direct super- 
vision of the district or particular officer 
to whom the case has been especially as- 
signed. 



CANADA 

Juvenile Courts, Ontario, Canada. 
Juvenile Courts in the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, preceded those of the 
United States, having been established 
in Toronto and other cities in 1894, 
largely through the efforts of Mr. J. J. 
Kelso. The courts have been conducted 
in a quiet and conservative manner and 
have not attracted anything like the pub- 
licity given to the movement in Chicago 
and Denver, but they have, nevertheless, 
been doing effective work and saving 
many children from a continuance in 
crime. The children's courts are con- 
ducted by the regular Judges and magis- 
trates, the population of the various 
cities not being sufficiently large as yet 
to warrant a special Judge. In Toronto 
nearly one thousand children are annu- 
ally dealt with in the court, and in such 
cities as London, Hamilton, and Ottawa 
the number varies from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred. 
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THE DENVER JUVENILE 
COUBT. 

We publish in this issue, an ar- 
ticle giving facts in reference to 
the Juvenile Court Law of Colorado. 
It appears from the article that 
there is grave doubt of the con- 
stitutionality of the new law. The 
Clerk failed to report the Senate 
Bill in the Journal of the House. It 
may have been carelessness on the 
part of the Clerk in not reporting it 
in the Journal, but it would seem to 
us as if they are, trying to job Judge 
Lindsey. In case he resigns from the 
County Court and accepts the Juve- 
nile Court assignment, and this latter 
law is declared unconstitutional, then 



he is out of office altogether. The 
latest report from Denver is to the 
effect that the Judge will continue to ^ 
hear Juvenile cases in the County 
Court over which he presides. This 
will result in two Juvenile Courts be- 
ing in existence at the same time in 
Denver. It would seem to be judi- 
cious for the Judge to continue as a 
County Judge. In case the new 
Juvenile Law is held unconstitutional 
it would not affect the present status 
of the County Court. The Juvenh^e 
Court Record will keep its readers 
posted on the situation from month 
to month. 



THE AMENDED ILLINOIS JUVE- 
NILE COURT LAW. 

The Amended Juvenile Court Law 
will be found in this issue. It is 
without doubt the best and most com- 
prehensive Juvenile Court Law so far 
enacted by any legislative body in the 
world. It very carefully guards the 
rights of the child, parents, guar- 
dians, custodians and all persons in- 
terested in the child. The child may 
be found dependent or delinquent, 
but before he can be placed in a fos- 
ter home permanently, the Court must 
find the parent or guardian unfit- or 
unwilling or unable to care, protect 
or discipline such child. This is as it 
should be. No child should be taken 
from the parent or transferred to a 
strange home where the natural 
parents are able and willing to con- 
trol their child. It may be that chil- 
dren from time to time require cer- 
tain institutional care. Such being the 
case, it does not necessarily follow 
that the child should be placed in a 
strange family home because of the 
waywardness of the child. We have 
no doubt that the Supreme Court will 
hold the present law constitutional 
in every respect. 



QUESTIONS. 

So many various questions have 
been submitted to us from time to 
time, especially in regard to proba- 
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tion, that we have decided to open 
a questions department. We solicit 
questions from the various probation 
officers throughout the country. We 
will endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions from time to time and trust they 
may be of service, not only to the par- 
ticular probation officer asking the 
questions, hut to all probation offi- 
cers throughout the country. 



PROBATION OFFICERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

A new and much needed association 
was organized in Minneapolis on 
June 17th. The association will be 
known as the National Probation Of- 
ficers' Association. Membership will 
be limited to probation officers. The 
organization was prompted by the 
great many questions and queries that 
were presented at the various sessions 
of the children's department of the 
National Conference of Charities and 

' Corrections, held in the above city 
during the week of June 13th. Pro- 
bation officers are being appointed 
throughout the country, and in most 
cases are wholly unfdmiliar and un- 
acquainted with their work. They 

^ will derive great benefit by becoming 
members of the Association. 



Coronado, Calif., June 18, 1907. 

E)ditor Juvenile Court Record, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I have been much inter- 
ested in Mr. Hurley's history of the 
Juvenile Court law, and wish to add 
something to the early history of 
that law, probably not known to Mr. 
Hurley. Indirectly. Governor Altgeld 
was responsible for its formulation, in 
that he appointed a woman, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, on the State Board of CharitieB. 
Up to that time, visitation of state and 
.county institutions had been largely per- 
functory, done almost entirely by the 
Secretary of the Board, and limited, in 
the main, to the state institutions. Miss 
Lathrop determined to visit and see for 
herself, and, in the course of this work, 
she went to every jail and poorhouse in 
the state, even in the most out-of-the-way 
localities. She was shocked at the con- 
ditions she found: young chUdren shut 
up with the most depraved adults and 



being trained in crime instead of being 
kept away from it. She determined not 
to rest until some remedy for these con- 
ditions was found. 

Previous to this, a bill had been drafted 
for the benefit of Chicago children, in- 
cluding in its provisions a probation sys- 
tem and the trial of all children's cases 
in the city by a Superior Court judge and 
not by a police justice. This bill was 
submitted to Mr. S. S. Gregory, and the 
latter provision was pronoimced unconsti- 
tutional. Miss Lathrop went to Judge 
Hurd,.to ask his advice; but he was disin- 
clined to take up the matter, saying it 
would take too much time to study and 
that he was too busy. That he finally 
agreed to do it was, I think, entirely 
owing to the influence of Miss Lathrop 
and the interest she aroused In him by 
her statements of what she herself had 
seen in the jails throughout the state. 

At that time Miss Lathrop said to ipe, 
"This is a legal matter. It must not go 
to the Legislature as a woman's meas- 
ure; we must get the Bar Association to 
handle it" Through Mr. Banning, who 
was her associate on the Board and much 
interested, the matter was brought be- 
fore the Bar Association and a committee 
was appointed, but, before this was done, 
the committee was selected with the ad- 
vice of Judge Hurd and Mr. Banning, and 
Miss Lathrop saw every one mentioned 
and secui*ed promises of acceptance, each 
one saying, howfever, that he must not 
be expected to do anything until the bill 
was before the Legislature. It was the 
understanding that Judge Hurd would 
draft the bill. 

During aU the time that the form of 
the bill was under consideration, and 
while it was before the Legislature, Miss 
Lathrop's labor was imintermitting. Hun- 
dreds of letters were written and visits 
made, to bring the influence of county 
officials in the State and of friends she 
had made in her visits to the counties to 
bear on the members of the Legislature, 
and without her persistent, unflagging, 
and judicious efforts, I do not believe the 
biU would have become a law— certainly 
not at that time. 

In saying this, I do not mean to under- 
estimate the work of Mr. Hurley, Mr. 
Banning and others. All did their part, 
and no one appreciates the able and al- 
truistic work of Mr. Hurley more than I 
do, nor its importance to the final perfect- 
ing and passage of the law. 

I ask you to publish this as a part of 

the history. 

Yours truly, 

LUCY L. FLOWER. 
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By TIMOTHY D. HURLEY 

President of the Chlcefo Vltlutlon tod Aid Society 
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(Continued from the June number) 

Sec. 17. Foreign Corporations.) No 
as80ciati6n which is incorporated under 
the laws of any other state than the 
State of Illinois, shall place any child in 
any family home within the boundaries 
of the State of IlUnois either with or 
without indenture, or for adoption, unless 
the said association shall have furnished 
the board of State commissioners of pub- 
lic charities with such guarantee as they 
may require that no child shall be 
brought into the State of Illinois by such 
society or its agente, having any con- 
tagious or incurable disease, or having 
any deformity, or being of feeble mind, 
or of vicious character, and that said 
associaUon will promptly receive and re- 
move from the State any child brought 
into the State of Illinois by its agent, 
which shall become a public charge 
within the period of five (5) years after 
being brought into this State. Any per- 
son who shall receive to be placed in a 
home, or shall place in a home, any 
6hild in behalf of any association, incor- 
porated in any other state than the 
State of Illinois, which shall not have 
complied with the requirements of this 
act shall be imprisoned in the county 
jail not more than thirty days, or fined 
not less than $5.00 or more than one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars, or both in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 18. Religious Preferences.) It 
shall be lawful for the court in disposing 
of children to consult the religious pref- 
erences of the child or of its parents 
or guardian. 

Amend hy striking out Section 18 and 
inserting in Heu thereof the following: 

Sec. 18. Religious Preference.) The 
court in committing children shall place 
them as far as practicable in the care 
and custody of some individual holding 
the same religious belief as the parents 
of said child, or with some association 
which is controlled by persons of like 
religious faith of the parents of the said 
child. 

ThU amendment wat proposed by Timothy 
D. Hurley and Hastings H. Hart. 

Sec. 19. County Boards of Visitors.) 
The county judge of each county may 



appoint a board of six reputable inhab- 
itants, who will serve without compen- 
sation, to constitute a board of visita- 
tion, whose duty it shall be to visit as 
often as once a year. aJl institutions, 
societies and associations receiving chil- 
dren imder this act. and institutions 
where children are supported by vol- 
untary or public charity; said visits shall 
be made by not less than two of the 
members of the board, who shall go 
together or make a joint report; the 
said board of visitors shall report to the 
court from time to time the condition 
of children received by, or in charge of, 
such associations and institutions, and 
shall make an annual report to the board 
of State commissioners of public chari- 
ties, in such form as the board may 
prescribe. The county board may, at 
their discretion, make appropriations for 
the payment of the actual and necessary 
expenses incurred by the visitors in the 
discharge of their official duties. 

Amend Section 19 by striking out begin- 
ning in line 5 the following words: "And 
instituions where children are supported 
by voluntary or public charity." 

This amendment wat proposed by Repre- 
sentative Dennis E. Sullivan of Chicago, III. 

Sec. 20. Powers of Juvenile CJourt.) 
The powers and duties herein provided 
to be exercised by the county court or 
the judges as hereinbefore provided for. 

Sec. 21. Industrial and Training 
Schools Not Affected.) Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to repeal any por- 
tion of the act to aid industrial schools 
for girls, the aqt to provide for and aid 
training schools for boys, the act to 
establish the Illinois State Reformatory 
or the act to provide for a State Hbme 
for Juvenile Female Offenders. And in 
all commitments to said institutions the 
acts in reference to said institutions 
shall govern the same. 

Sec. 22. Construction of the Act.) 
This act shall be liberally construed to 
the end that its purpose may be carried 
out, to-wit; that the care, custody and 
discipline of a child shall approximate 
as nearly as may be that which should 
be given by its parents, and In all cases 
where it can properly be done the child 
be placed in an approved family home 
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and become a member c^ the family by 
legal adc^tion or otherwise. 

This bill, which became a law July 1» 
1899, has been amended at subsequent 
legislatures. 



STORY TOLD BY THE LEGISLATIVE 

JOURNAL. 

Journal of the House of Representatives 
of the Porty-flrst General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois. 

Convened at the Capitol in Springfield, 
Jan. 4, 1899, and adjourned sine die 
April 14, 1899. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7. 189*9 — 10 o'clock a. m. 
The house met pursuant to adjournment, 
the speaker in the chair. 

Mr. Newcomer introduced a bill. 
House BUI No. 327, a bill for "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control 
of dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children." 

The bill was taken up, read by title, 
ordered printed and referred to the com. 
mittee on judiciary. 

Wednesday, March 16,1899 — ^10 o'clock 
a. m. The house met pursuant to ad- 
journment, the speaker in the chair. 

Mr. Allen, from the committee on judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred House Bill 
No. 327. being a bill for "An act to regu- 
late the treatment and control of de- 
pendent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren," reported the same back with 
amendments thereto, and recommended 
that the amendments be adopted and 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted and the bill ordered to its first 
reading. 

Tuesday, March 21. 1899 — 10 o'clock, 
a. m. The house met pursuant to ad- 
joumment, the speaker in the chair. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Newcomer 
called up House Bill No. 327 in the order 
of first reading. 

House Bill No. 327, a bill for "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control of 
dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children," was taken up and read at large 
a first t^e and ordered to a second read- 
ing. 

Friday, Bfarcfa 24, 1899—10 o'clock a. 
m. A message from the senate by Mr. 
Paddock, secretary: 

Mr. Speaker:— ^I am directed to inform 
the house of representativee that the 
senate has passed bills of the following 
titles, in the passage of which I am in- 
structed to ask the concurrence of the 
house of representatives, to-wit: 

SENATE BILL No. 269. 

A bill for "An act to regulate the trea^ 



ment and control of dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children." 
Passed by the senate March 28, 1899. 

J. H. P^DDOOK, ^ « 

Secretary of the Senate. 

The foregoing senate bills, Nos. 269, 
272, 387, 393 and 891 were OTdered printr 
ed and to a first reading. 

Friday, March 31, 1899—10 o'clock a. 
m. By unanimous consent, Mr. New- 
comer called up Senate Bill No. ^269, in 
the order of first reading. 

Senate Bill Na 269, a bill for "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control of 
dependent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren," was taken up, read at large a 
first time, and ordered to a second read- 
ing without reference. 

Friday. April 1, 1899—10 o'clock a. m. 
By unanimous consent, Senate Bill No. 
269, a bill for "An act to regulate the 
treatment and oontrol of dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent children," was 
taken up and read at large a second 
time, and the question being, "Shall the 
bill be ordered to a third reading?" it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

Friday, April 14, 1899—9 o'clock a. m. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Newcomer 
called up Senate Bill No. 269 in the or- 
der of third reading. 

Senate Bill No. 269, a bill for "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control of 
dependent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren," was taken up, and all amendments 
thereto having been engrossed and 
printed in, it was read at large a third 
time, and the question being, "Shall this 
bill pass?" it was decided in the af- 
firmative by the following vote: Teai^, 
121; Nays, 0. 



THE COMPANION STORY IN THE 

SENATE. 

Journal of the Senate of the Flrty-first 
General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois. 

Convened at the Capitol in Springfield, 
January 4, 1899, and adjourned sine die 
April 14, 1899. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16, 1899—10 o'clock 
a. m. 

Mr. Case introduced a bill, Senate Bill 
No. 269, for "An* act to regulate the 
treatment and control of dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent children." 

Which was read at large a first time, 
ordered printed, and, on motion of Mr. 
Case, was referred to the committee on 
judiciary. 

Wednesday, March 16, 1899—10 o'clock 
a. m. 

Mr. Baxter, from the committee on 
judiciary, to which was referred a bill, 
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Senate Bill No. 269, for "An act to reg- 
ulate the treatment and control of de- 
pendent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
# dren," reported the same back with 
amendments thereto, and recommended 
that the amendments be adopted, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Under the rules the bill Was ordered 
lo a second reading, and to be printed 
with the amendment. 

Wednesday, March 22, 1899—10 o'clock 
a. m. 

By unanimous consent, on motion of 
Mr. Case, Senate Bill No. 269, a bill for 
"An act to regulate the treatment and 
control of dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children," was taken up and 
read at large a second time, together 
with the following amendments thereto, 
reported from the committee on Judici- 
ary, March 15, 1899: (Here follows 
amendments as printed.). 

The question being, "Shall the report 
of, and the amendments reported from, 
said committee be adopted?" It was 
decided in the affirmative. 

Thursday, March 23, 1899 — 10 o'clock 
a. m. 

The president of the senate announced 
thd next special order to be the con- 
sideration of Senate Bill No. 269, for "An 
act to regulate the treatment and con- 
trol of dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children," which, having been 
printed, was taken up and read at darge 
a third time, and the question being, 
"Shall this bill pass?" it was decided 
in the affirmative by the following vote: 
Yeas, 32; Nays, 1. 

Ordered that the title be as afore- 
said, and that the secretary inform the 
house of .representatives thereof and 
ask their concurrence in the passage of 
the bill. 

Friday, April 14, 1899—9 o'clock a. m. 

A message from the house by Mr. 
Cooper, assistant clerk. 

Mr. President: — I am directed to in- 
form the senate that the house of rep- 
resentatives has concurred with them 
in the passage of bills of the following 
titles, to-wlt: 

SENATE BILL No. 269. 

A bill for "An act to regulate the 
treatment and control of dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent children." 

Concurred in by the house April 14, 
1899. JOHN A. REEVE, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 



THE REPORT OF THE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The special committee on Juvenile 
Courts presented its report to the Chi- 



cago Bar Association at its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting held in the rooms of the 

, association, Oct 28, 1899. Henry S. 

' Towle presided. George Mills Rogers 
was secretary. The report was as fol- 
lows: 

Your Committees on Juvenile Courts res- 
pectfully reports as follows: 

Althouerh our state and city have long had 
many laws relating to neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children, and many organiza- 
tions and societies engaged In the work of 
caring for children, these laws were frag- 
mentary and In their operation there was a 
lack of continuity, adhesion and responsibU- 
4ty to the public. As a result, we have long 
been looked upon as far behind the times 
in respect to this subject. Children accuseu 
of wrong-doing, as well as children convicted 
of misdemeanors, have generally been kept 
In the common Jail, police station or bride- 
well. In direct or Indirect association with 
criminals. Dependent children have been 
too often kept In public almshouses; and, 
especially In Chicago, our courts have been 
so overcrowded with other business as to 
prevent their giving proper attention to chil- 
dren's cases. 

Recognizing these evils and the duty of the 
state to assume Its responsibilities as par- 
ents patriae, this association at Its last an- 
nual meeting directed the appointment of a 
committee of live to Investigate existing 
conditions relative to neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children, and to co-operate 
with committees of other organizations In 
formulatlngr and securing such legislation as» 
might be necessary to cure existing evils and 
bring our state and city up to the standard 
of other leading states and cities of the 
union; and It was In pursuance of this di- 
rection that your committee was appointeo. 

At about the time of Its appointment 
there was a spontaneous movement with 
reference to the subject from several direc-^ 
tlons. The Board of State Conmlsslonera of 
Public Charities canvassed the matter; the 
state conference of charities devoted its en- 
tire session of two days to discussing It; 
the Civic Federation of Chicago held many 
meetings In Its Interest, at which represen- 
tatives of leading philanthropic and educa- 
tional organizations were present; the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs and various 
local associations appointed committees; and 
several child-saving societies recognized and 
urged the necessity of prompt and proper 
action. There was thus created a valuable 
public sentiment, but It was left for this 
association to crystallize this sentiment and 
give It statutory form. 

In beginning Its work your committee In- 
vited the co-operation of public officials, rep- 
resentatives from the public schools and 
from child-saving institutions, and societies 
and women's clubs and other associations. 
After full consultation a bill was drafted 
by Mr. Harvey B. Hurd, subcommittee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and submitted to 
your committee for consideration and sug- 
gestions. Several bills have been previously 
prepared by other parties, but on considera- 
tion of the bin prepared by Mr. Hurd all 
others were laid aside, and all forties united 
i(i urging its support and passage. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Hon. Solon H. Case and in the House of 
Representatives by Hon. John R. Newcomer, 
and In March, 1899, a hearing was had be- 
fore the Judiciary committees of both h'juses 



Note. — Concluded In the September number, 
copies of which may be secured by sending ten 
cents to Thb Jdvbnilb Court Rbcorp. 
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In Force July 1st, 1907 





AN ACT relating to children who ate 
now or may hereafter become de- 
pendent, neglected or delinquent, to 
define these terms, and to provide for 
the treatment, control, maintenance, 
adoption and guardianship of the per- 
son of such children. 
Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois represented in the 
General Assembly: 

Section .1. Definition. — That all per- 
sons under the age of twenty-one (21) 
years, shall, for the purpose of this act 
only, be considered wards of this state 
and their persons shall be subject to 
the care, guardianship and control of 
the court as hereinafter provided. 

For the purpose of this act, the words 
"dependent child" and "neglected child" 
shall mean any male child who while 
under the age of seventeen years or any 
female child who while under the age 
of eighteen years, for any reason, is 
destitute, homeless or abandoned; or 
dependent upon the public for support; 
or has not proper parental care or 
guardianship; or habitually begs or re- 
ceives alms; or is found living in any 
house of ill-fame or with any vicious or 
disreputable person; or has a homo 
which by reason of neglect, cruelty or 
depravity, on the part of its parents, 
guardian or any other person in whose 
care it may be, is an unfit place for such 
a child; and any child who while under 
the age of ten (10) years is found beg- 
ging, peddling or selling any articles or 
singing or playing any musical instru- 
ment for gain upon the street or giving 
any public entertainments or accom- 
panies or is used in the aid of any per- 
son so doing. 

The words "delinquent child" shall 
mean any male child who while under 
the age of seventeen years or any female 
child who while under the age of eigh- 
teen years, violates any law of this 
State; or is incorrigible, or knowingly 
associates with thieves, vicious or im- 
moral persons; or without just cause 
and without the consent of its parents, 
guardian or custodian absents itself 
from its home or place of abode, or is 
growing up in idleness or crime; or 
knowingly frequents a house of ill- 
repute; or knowingly frequents any 
policy shop or place where any gaming 



device is operated; or frequents any 
saloon or dram shop where intoxicating 
liquors are sold; or patronizes or visits 
any public pool room or bucket shop; 
or wanders about the streets in the 
night time without being on any lawful 
business or lawfiri occupation; or habit- 
ually wanders about any railroad yards 
or tracks or jumps or attempts to jump 
onto any moving train; or enters any 
car or engine without lawful authority; 
or uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane 
or indecent language in any public 
place or about any school house; or is 
guilty of indecent or lascivious conduct; 
any child committing any of these acts 
herein mentioned shall be deemed a de- 
linquent child and shall be cared for as 
such in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

A disposition of any child under this 
act or any evidence given in such cause, 
shall not, in any civil, criminal or other 
cause or proceeding whatever in any ' 
court, be lawful or proper evidence 
against such child for any purpose 
whatever, except in subsequent cases 
against the same child under this act. 
The word "child" or "children" may be 
held to mean one or more children, and 
the word parent or parents may be held 
to mean one or both parents, when con- 
sistent with the intent of this act The 
word "association" shall include any as- 
sociation, institution or corporation 
which include in their purposes the care 
or disposition of children coming with- 
in the meaning of this act 

Section 2. Jurisdiction. — The circuit 
and county courts of the several co\m- 
ties in this state shall have original 
jurisdiction in all caaes coming within 
the terms of this act In all trials 
under this act any person interested 
therein may demand. a jury of six or the 
judge of his own motion may order a 
jury of the same number to try the 
case. 

Section 8, Juvenile CJourt — In coun- 
ties having over 600,000 population, the 
judges of the circuit court shall, at such 
tlmos as they shall determine, designate 
one or more of their number, whose 
duty it shall be to hear all cases coming 
under this act, A special court room, to 
be deaigi^ated as the Juvenile court 
room, shall be provided for the hearing 
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of sucli cases, and the finding of the affidavit, which affldaylt shall be suf- 
court shall be entered in a book or ficlent upon information and belief. Pro- 
books to be kept for that purpose, and cess shall be issued against all persons 
known as the "Juvenile Record," and made parties by the designation of "all 
the court may for convenience be called whom it may concern" by such descrip- 
the "Juvenile Coiirt." tion, and notice given by publication of 

Section 4. Petition to the Court — is required in this act shall be sufficient 

Any reputable person, being a resident to authorize the court to hear and de- 

of the county, may file with' the clerk termine the suit aa though the parties 

of the court having Jurisdiction of the had been sued by their proper names, 

matter, a petition in writing setting Section 5. Summons. — The summons 

forth that a Certain child, naming it, shall require the person alleged to have 

within his coimty, not now or hereaiter the custody of such child to appear with 

an inmate of a state institution incor- the child at the time and place stated 

porated under the laws of this state, ex- in the summons; and shall also require 

cept as provided in sections 12 and 18 all defendants to be and appear and 

hereof, is either dependent, neglected or answer the petition on tne return day 

delinquent as defined in section 1 9f the summons. The summons shall 

hereof* and that it is for the interest of be made returnable at any time within 

the child and this state that the child twenty days after the date thereof and 

be taken from its parent, parents, cus- may be served by the sheriff, or by any 

todian or guardian and placed under the duly appointed probation officer, even 

guardianship of some suitable person to though such officer be the petitioner, 

be appointed by the court; and that the The return of such summons with in- 

parent parents, custodian or guardian dorsement of service by the sheriff or 

of such child, are imfit or improper by such probation officer in accordance 

guardians or are unable or unwilling to herewith shall be sufficient proof 

care for, protect, train, educate, control thereof. ^^ ^ „ ^ u 

or discipline such child, or that tne Whenever it shall appear from the 

narent parents, guardian or custodian petiUon or from affidavit filed in the 

consent that such child be taken from cause that any named defendant resides 

., or hath gone out of the state, or on due 

Th« Detition shall also set forth either inquiry can not be found, or is con- 

J'n^aTeTthtt^the name is unknown -r^.tn^ is'ilL^^^^^^^^ 

each Of the parents or the surviving ever any person is made defendant 

ra^Se^h^t'^^^^^^^ Te^^rl'ol -use. publication to be made once in 

It allege inai. "^"^/". ^*^_^ .^^ miard- ^^^^ newspaper of general circulatiuu 

such mother is f «*,^' ^^.^J. ^f .^^^^ published in hTs county, and if there be 

ian. if any. of such <^*V"^;/f > V\hat >^^»e published in his county, then in a 

lege that both such parenU are or to^^^ newspaper pubUshed in the nearest 

such mother is dead and that no guaru- pj^^^ ^ ^^^ county in this state, which 

Ian of such child is known to petitioner, ghall be substantially as follows: 

then of a near relative, or that none a^ b, C, D, etc. (here giving the names 

such is known to petitioner. The peti- of such named defendants, if any), ana 

tion shall also state the residences of to "all whom it may concern (if there 

such parties so far as the same are be any defendant under such designa- 

known to such petitioner. All persons tion). 

as named in such petition shall be made Take notice that on the day of 

defendants by name and shall be noti- A. D. 19.. a petition was filed by 

fied of such proceedings by suihmons if in the court of 

residents of this state in the same man- county to have a certain child, named 
ner as is now or may hereafter be re- declared a (dependent or de- 
quired in chancery proceedings .by the llnqent) and to take from you the cus- 
laws of this state except only as herein tody and guardianship of said child (and 
otherwise provided. if the petition prays for the appoint- 
All persons, if any, who or whose ment of a guardian with power to con- 
names are stated in the petition to be sent to adoption, add and to give said 
unknown to petitioner, shall be deemed child out for adoption), 
and taken as dependants by the name Now, unless you appear within twenty 
or designation of "all whom it may cou- days after the date of this notice and 
cem." The petition shall be verified by show cause against such application, the 
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petition shall be taken for confessed and 
a decree g];pnted. B. F., Clerk. 

Dated (the date of publication). 
And he shall also within ten days after 
the publication of such notice send a 
copy thereof by mail, addressed to such 
defendants whose place of residence is 
stated in the petition and who shall not 
have been served with summons. No- 
tice given by publication as is required 
by this act shall be the only publication 
notice required either in the case of 
residents, non-residents or otherwise. 
The certificate of the clerk that he has 
sent such notice in pursuance of this 
section shall be evidence thereof. E3very 
defendant who shall be duly summoned 
shall be held to appear and answer 
either In writing or orally in'open court 
on the return day of the summons or if 
such summons shall be served less than 
one day prior to the return day, then 
on the following day. ESvery defendant 
who shall be notified by publication as 
herein provided shall be held to appear 
and answer either in writing or orally 
in open court within twenty days after 
the date of the publication notice. The 
answer shall have no greater weight as 
evidence than the petition. In default 
of an answer at the time or times herein 
specified or at such further time as by 
order of court may be granted to a de- 
fendant, the « petition may be taken as 
confessed. 

If the person having the custody or 
control of the child shall fail without 
reasonble cause to bring the child into 
court, he may be proceeded against as 
in case of contempt of court. In case 
the summons shall be returned and not 
served upon the person having the cus-i 
tody or control of such child or such 
person fails to obey the same and in 
any case when it shall be made to ap- 
pear to the court by affidavit, which 
may be on infon];iation and belief that 
such summons will be ineffectual to 
secure the presence of the child, a war- 
rant may be Issued on the order of the 
court either against the parents or 
either of them, or guardian or the per- 
son having the custody or. control of 
the child or with whom the child may 
be or against the child itself to bring 
such person into court On default of 
the custodian of the child or on his ap- 
pearance or answer, or on the appear- 
ance in person of the child in court with 
or without the summons or other pro- 
cess and on the answer, default or ap- 
pearance or written consent to the pro- 
ceedings of the other defendants thereto 
or as soon thereafter as may be, the 
court shall proceed to hear evidence. 



The court may, in any case when the. 
child is not represented by any person, 
appoint some suitable person. to act on 
behalf of the child. At any time after 
the filing of the petition and pending 
the final disposition of the case, the 
court may continue the hearing from 
time to time and may allow such child 
to remain in the possession of its cus- 
todian or in its own home subject to 
the friendly visitation of a probation 
officer, or it may order suc^ child to be 
placed in the custody of a probation of- 
ficer of the court, or of any other suit- 
able person appointed by the court, or to 
be kept in some suitable place provided 
by the city or county authorities. 

Section 6. Probation Officers.— -The 
court shall have authority to appoint or 
designate one or more discreet persons 
o( good character to serve as probation 
officers during the pleasure- of the 
court; said probation officers to receive 
no compensation from the public treas- 
ury. In case a probation officer shall 
be appointed by any court it shall be 
the duty of the clerk of the court, If 
practicable, to notify the said probation 
officer in advance when any child is to 
be brought before the court; it shall be 
the duty of the said probation officer 
to make such investigation as may be 
required by the court; to be present in 

Ju'^'^u!?^ ^^?®^ ^ represent the interest of 
the child when the case is heard; to fur- 
nish to the court such information and 
assistance as the Judge may require- 
and to take such charge of any child 
before and after trial as may be directed 
by the court: Provided, however. That 
in counties having over five hundrea 
thousand population, the Judges of tiie 
circuit court, by rule to be entered of 
record, shall determine a number of 
probation officers including one head 
probation officer, to be employed durlne 
each year, who shall be paid a suitable 
compensation for tiieir services. The 
head probation officer shall have charge 
and control of all other probation of- 
ficers, subject to the direction of the 
court The Judges of said court shall 
notify the president of the board of 
county commissioners or supervisors of 
said county, as the case may be, of the 
number of said probation officers so 
determined, who are to be paid as 
herein provided, and said probation of- 
ficers, including the head probation of- 
fleer, as aforesaid, shall be appointed 
in the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as other officers 
or employes in the said county under 
the board of commissioners or super- 
visors of the county, as the case may 
be. and shall be paid a suitable com- 
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pensation by the county for their 
services, the amount thereof to. be de- 
termined by ^ such board of co^nmis- 
sioners or^supervisors, as the case^ may 
be: Provided, further. That in counties 
having a population of less than five 
hundred thousand (600,000), the county 
judge of any such county shall have 
authority to designate some suitable 
person to act as probation officer, dur- 
ing the pleasure of the court, and such 
probation officer shall be paid a suitable 
compensation for his services, such 
compensation to be fixed by the board 
of county commissioners, or board of 
supervisors of such county, as the case 
may be, such compensation to be paid 
out of the coimty treasury of such 
county. Such board of county commis- 
sioners or board of supervisors of any 
such counties may, if they deem it 
necessary or advisable, upon recom- 
mendation of the county judge, provide 
for the employment of additional pro- 
bation officers and shall have like au- 
thority to fix their compensation, and if 
such additional probation officers are 
authorized, as aforesaid, the same shall 
be appointed by the county judge of 
such county, and be paid out of the 
county treasury, monthly, upon proper 
certification by such county judge. 
Such probation officers shall have the 
same powers and perform the same 
duties as other probation officers under 
the provisions of this act Nothing 
herein contained, however, shall be held 
to limit or abridge the power of the 
Judge or judges so designated under 
section 3 of this act to hear cases com- 
ing under this act, to a appoint persons 
or probation officers, whom said judge 
or judges may see fit and who will serve 
without pay for such services as proba- 
tion officers. 

Section 7. Dependent and Neglected 
Children. — If the court shall find any 
male child under the age of seventeen 
years (17) or any female child under 
the age of eighteen (18) years to be de- 
pendent or neglected within the meaning 
of this act, the court may allow such 
child to remain at its own home subject 
to the friendly visitation of a probation 
officer. And if parent, parents, guard- 
ian or custodian consent thereto, or if 
the court shall further find that the 
parent, parents, guardian or custodian 
of such child are unfit or improper 
guardians or are«imable or unwilling to 
care for, protect, train, educate or disci- 
pline such child and that it is for the 
interest of such child and of the people 
of this state that ^ch child be taken 
from the custody of its parents, cus- 
todian or guardian, the court may 



make an order appointing as guardian 
of the person of such child, some reput- 
able citizen of good moral character and 
order such guardian to place such child 
in some suitable family home or other 
suitable place, which such guardian may 
provide for such child, or the court may 
enter an order conmnitting such child 
to some suitable state institution, organ- 
ized for the care of dependent or neg- 
lected children, or to some training 
school or industrial school or to some 
association embracing in its objects the 
purpose of caring for or obtaining home» 
for neglected or dependent children, 
which association shall have been ac- 
credited as hereinafter provided. 

Section 8. Guardianship. — In every 
case where such child is committed tu 
an institution, or association, the court 
shall appoint the president, secretary or 
superintendent of such institution or as- 
sociation, guardian over the person of 
such child and shall order such guar- 
dian to place such child in such institu- 
tion or with such association, whereof 
he is such officer and to hold such child, 
care for, train and educate it subject to 
the rules and laws that may be in force 
from time to time governing such insti- 
tution or association. 

Section 9. Delinquent Children. — If 
the court shall find any male child under 
the age of seventeen years or any fe- 
male child under the age of eighteen 
years to be delinquent within the mean- 
ing of this act, the court may allow such 
child to remain at its own home subject 
to the friendly visitation of a probation 
officer, such child to report to the proba- 
tion officer as often as may be required, 
and if the parents, parent, guardian or 
custodian consent thereto, or if the court 
shall further find either that the parent, 
parents, guardian or custodian are unfit 
or improper guardians or are unable or 
unwilling to care for, protect, train, edu- 
cate or discipline such child and shall 
further find that it Is for the interest of 
such child and of the people of this 
state that such child be taken from cue 
custody of its parents, parent, custodian 
or guardian, the court may appoint some 
proper person or probation officer, guar- 
dian over the person of such child and 
permit it to remain at its home, or order 
such guardian to cause such child to 
be placed in a suitable family home, or 
cause it to be boarded out in some suit- 
able family home, in case provision is 
made by voluntary contribution or other- 
wise for the payment of the board; or 
the court may commit such child to some 
training school for boys if a male child 
or to an industrial school for girls if a 
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female child or to any institution in- 
corporated under the laWs of this state 
to care for delinquent children, or to any 
institution that has been or may be pro- 
vided by the state, county, city, town or 
village suitable for the care of delin- 
quent children, including St. Charles 
School for Boys and State Training 
School for Girls, or to some association 
that will receive it, embracing in its 
objects the care of neglected, dependent 
or delinquent children and wliich has 
been duly accredited as hereinafter pro- 
vided. In every case where such child 
i& committed to an institution or asso- 
ciation, the court shall appoint the pres- 
ident, secretary or superintendent of 
such institution or association, guard- 
ian over the person of such child and 
shall order such guardian to place such 
child in such institution br with such as- 
sociation, whereof he is such officer and 
to hold such^child, care for, train and 
educate it subject to the rules and laws 
that may be in force, from time to time 
governing such institution or associa- 
tion. 

9a. The court may in its discretion in 
any case of a delinquent child permit 
such child to be proceeded against in 
accordance with the laws that may Dt5 
in force in this state governing the com- 
mission of crimes or violations of city, 
village, or town ordinance. In such case 
the petition filed under this act shall be 
dismissed. 

9b. The court may, when the health 
or condition of any child found to be 
dependent, neglected or delinquent re- 
quires it, order the guardian to cause 
such child to be placed in a public hos- 
pital or institution for treatment or spe- 
cial care, or in a private hospital or in- 
stitution which will receive it for like 
purposes, Without charge to the public, 
authorities. 

9c. Any child found to be dependent, 
neglected or delinquent as defined m 
this act, and awarded by the court to a 
guardian, institution or association, shall 
be held by such guardian, institution or 
association, as the case may be, by vir- 
tue of the order entered of record in 
such case, and the clerk of the court 
shall issue and cause to be delivered to 
such guardian, institution or association 
a certified copy of such order of the 
court, which certified copy of such order 
shall be proof of the authority of such 
guardian, institution or association in be- 
half of such child, and no other process 
need issue to warrant the keeping of 
such child. The guardianship under this 
act sball continue until the court shall 
by further order otherwise direct but not 



after such child shall have reached the 
age of twenty-one (21) years. Such child 
or any person interested in such child 
may from time to time upon a proper 
showing apply to the court for the ap- 
pointment of a new guardian or the res- 
toration of such child^to the custody of 
its parents or for the discharge of the 
guardian so appointed. 

9d. Whenever it shall appear to tho 
court before or after the appointment of 
a guardian under this act that the home 
of the child or of his parents, former 
guardian or custodian is a suitable place 
for such child and that such child could 
be permitted to remain or ordered to be 
returned to said home consistent with 
the public good and the good of such 
child, the court may enter an order to 
that effect returning such child to his 
home under probation, parole or other- 
wise; it being the intention of this act 
that no child shall be taken away or 
kept out of his home or away from his 
parents and guardian any longer than is 
reasonably necessary to preserve the 
welfare of such child and the interest of 
this state: Provided, however. That no- 
such order shall be entered without first 
Riven ten days* notice to the guardian, 
institution or association to whose care 
such child has been committed, unless 
such guardian, institution or association 
consents to such order. 

9e. The court may, from time to 
time, cite into court the guardian, insti- 
tution or association to whose care any 
dependent neglected or delinquent child 
has been awarded, and require him or it 
to make a full, true and perfect report 
as to his or its doings in behalf of such 
child; and it shall be the duty of such 
guardian, institution or association, 
within ten days after such citation, to 
make such report either in writing veri- 
fied by affidavit, or verbaJly under oatn 
in open court, or otherwise as the court 
shall direct; and upon the hearing of 
such report, with or without further evi- 
dence, the court may, if it sees fit, re- 
move such guardian and appoint another 
in his stead, or take such child away 
from such institution or association and 
place it in another, or restore such child 
to the custody of its parents or former 
guardian or custodian. 

Section 10. Transfers from Justice 
and Police Magistrates. — ^When in any 
county where a court is held as provided 
in section 3 of this act, a male child 
under the age of seventeen years or a 
female child under the age of eighteen 
years is arrested with or without war- 
rant such child may, instead of being 
taken before a justice of the peace or 
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police magistrate, be taken directly be- 
fore such court; or if the child is taken 
before a justice of the peace or police 
magistrate^ It shall be the duty of such 
justice of the peace or police magis- 
trate to transfer the case to such 
court, and the officer having the child 
in charge to take the child before such 
court, and In any case the court may 
proceed to hear and dispose of the case 
In the same manner as if the child had 
been brought before the court upon peti- 
tion as herein provided. In any case, 
the court shall require notice to be given 
and investigation to be made as in other 
cases under this act, and may adjourn 
the hearing from time to time for that 
purpose. 

Section 11. Children under Twelve 
Years not to be Committed to Jail. — ^No 
court or magistrate shall commit a child 
under twelve (12) years of age to a jail 
or police station, but if such a child Is 
unable to give ball It may be committed 
to the care of the sheriff, police officer 
or probation officer, who shall keep such 
child in some suitable place provided by 
the city or county outside of the enclo- 
sure of any jail or police station. When 
any child shall be sentenced to confine- 
ment In any institution to which adult 
convicts are sentenced, it shall be un- 
lawful to confine such child in the same 
building with such adult convicts, or to 
confine such child in the same yard or 
enclosure with such adult convicts, or 
to bring such child into any yard or 
building in which adult convicts may ue 
present. 

Section 12. Agents of Juvenile Re- 
formatories. — ^It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of the State Reformatory 
at Pontlac, and the board of managers 
of the State Reformatory at Pontlac, and 
the board of managers of the State 
Home for Juvenile Female Offenders at 
Geneva, and the board of managers of 
any other institution to which juvenile 
delinquents may be committed by the 
courts, to maintain an agent of such in- 
stitution, whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine the homes of children paroled 
from such institutions for the purpose of 
ascertaining and reporting to said court 
whether they are suitable homes; to as- 
sist children paroled or discharged from 
such institution in finding suitable em- 
ployment, and to maintain a friendly su- 
pervision over paroled inmates during 
the continuance of their parole; such 
agents shall hold office subject to the 
pleasure of the board making the ap- 
pointment, and shall receive such com- 
pensation as such board may determine 



out 6f any funds appropriated for sucn 
institution applicable thereto. 

Section 13. Supervision of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities. — ^All as- 
sociations receiving children under this 
act shall be subject to the same vislta- 
tlon, inspection and supervision by the 
board of state commissioners of public 
charities as are the public charitable 
InsUtutiona of this state, and It shall be 
the duty of the said board of commis- 
sioners to pass annually upon the fitness 
of every such association as may receive, 
or desire to receive, children under the 
supervision of this act, and every si(cn 
association shall annually, at such time 
as said board shall direct, make report 
thereto, showing its condition, manage- 
ment and competency to adequately care 
for such children as are, or may be com- 
mitted to it, and such other facts as said 
board may require, and upon said board 
being satisfied that such association is 
competent and has adequate facilities to 
care for such children, it shall issue to 
the same a certificate to that effect, 
which certificate shall continue in force 
for one (1> year, unless^ sooner revoked 
by said board, and no child shall *De 
committed to any such association 
which shall not have received such a 
certificate within fifteen (15) months 
next preceding the commitment, vtn: 
court may, at any time, require from a.iy 
association receiving or desiring to re- 
ceive children under the provisions of 
this act, such reports. Information and 
statements as the judge shall deem prop- 
er or necessary for his action, and the 
court shall in no case be required to 
commit a child to any association whose 
standing, conduct or care of children, or 
ability to care for the same, is not satis- 
factory to the court. 

Section 14. Incorporation' of Associa- 
tion. — No association whose objects em- 
l)race the caring for dependent, neg- 
lected or delinquent children shall here- 
after be incorporated unless the pro- 
posed articles of incorporation shall first 
have been submitted to the examination 
of the board of state commissioners of 
public charities, and the secretary of 
state shall not issue a certificate of in- 
corporation unless there shall first be 
filed in his office the certificate of said 
board df state commissioners of public 
charities that said board has examined 
the said articles of incorporation and 
that, in his judgment, the incorporators 
are reputable and respectable persons, 
the proposed work is needed and the in- 
corporation of such association is desir- 
able and for the public good; amend- 
ments proposed to the articles of Incor- 
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poration or aBsociation having as an ob- 
ject the care and disposal of dependent, 
neglected qf delinquent children shall be 
submitted in like manner to the board of 
state commissioners of public charities, 
and the secretary of state shall not re- 
cord such amendments or issue his cer- 
tificate therefor unless there shall first 
be filed in his oflice the certificate of 
said board of state commissioners of 
public charities that they have examined 
the said amendment, that the association 
in question is, in their judgment, per- 
forming in good "faith the work tmder- 
taken by it, and that the said amend- 
ment is, in their judgment, a proper one 
and for the public good. 

Section 15. Order Relating to Adop- 
tion. — ^Whenever the petition filed, as Is 
provided in section 3 hereof, or a suiv 
plemental petition filed at any time after 
the appointment of the guardian shall 
pray that the guardian to be appointed 
shall be authorized to consent to* the 
legal adoption of the child, and the court 
upon the hearing shall find that it is to 
the best interest of such child that the 
guardian be given such authority, the 
court may, in its order appointing such 
guardian, empower him to appear in 
court where any proceedings for the 
adoption of such child may be pending, 
and to consent to such adoption; and 
such consent shall be sufficient to au- 
thorize the court where the adoption pro- 
ceedings are pending to enter a proper 
order or decree of adoption without fur- 
ther notice to, or consent by the parents 
or relatives of such child: Provided, 
however, that before entering such or- 
der the court shall find from the evi- 
dence that (1) the parents or surviving 
parent of a legitimate child or the 
mother of an illegitimate child, or If the 
child has no parents living the guardian 
of the child, if any, or if there Is no 
parent living and the child has no guard- 
ian or the guardian is not known to pe- 
titioner, then a near relative of the child, 
if any there be, consents to such order; 
or, (2) that one parent consents and the 
other is ^ unfit for any of the reasons 
hereinafter specified to have the child, 
or that both parents are or that the sur- 
viving parent or the mother of an illegit- 
imate child is so unfit for any such rea- 
sons — ^the grounds of unfitness being (a) 
depravity, (b) open and notorious adult- 
ery or fornication, (c) habitual drunken- 
ness for the space of one year prior to 
the filing of petition, (d) extreme and re- 
peated cruelty to the child, (e) abandon- 
ment of the child or (f) desertion of the 
child for more than six (6) months next 
preceding the filing of the petition. 



Section 16. BV)reign Corporations. — 
No association which is incorporated 
under the laws of any other state than 
the state of Illinois shall place any child 
in any family home within the bound- 
aries of the state of Illinois either with 
or without indenture or for adoption, un- 
less the said association shall have fur- 
nished the board of state commissiont^rs 
of public charities with suc]^ guaranty 
as they may require that no child shall 
be brought into the state of Illinois by 
such society or its agents, having any 
contagious, or Incurable disease, or hav- 
ing any deformity or being of feeble 
mind, or of vicious character, and that 
said association will promptly receive 
and remove from the state any cnild 
brought into the state of Illinois bx its 
agent, which shall become a public 
charge within the period of five (5) years 
after being brought into this state. Any 
person who shall receive to be placed 
in a home, or shall place in a home, any 
child in behalf of any association, incor- 
porated in any other state than the state 
of Illinois, which shall not have com- 
plied with the requirements of this act 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail 
not more than thirty days, or fined no 
less than $6 or more than one hundred 
(100) dollars, or both. In the discretion 
of the court. 

Section 17. Religious Preference.— 
The court in committing children shall 
place them as far as practicable in the 
care and custody of some individual 
holding the same religious belief as the 
parents of said child, or with some asso- 
ciation which is controlled by persons of 
like religious faith of the parents of the 
said child. 

Section 18. County Boards of Visit- 
ors. — The county judge of each county 
may appoint a board of six reputable in- 
habitants, who will serve without com- 
pensation, to constitute a board of visi- 
tation, whose duty it shall be to visit, as 
often as once a year, all institutions, so- 
cieties and associations receiving chil- 
dren under this act; said visits shall be 
made by not less than two of the mem-^ 
hers of the board, who shall go together^ 
or make a Joint report; the said board 
of visitors shall report to the court, from 
time to time, the condition of children 
received by or in the charge of such 
associations and institutions, and shall 
make an annual report to the board of 
state commissioners of public charities 
in such form as the board may prescribe. 
The county board may, at their discre- 
tion, make appropriations for the pay- 
ment of the actual and necessary ex- 
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pensea Incurred by tbe Tlsltore In the 
' discharge of their official duties. 

Section 19. Powers ol Juvenile Court. 
— The powers and duties herein provided 
to be exercised by the county court or 
the Judges tbereof may, In counties hav- 
ing over 500,000 population, be exer- 
cised by the circuit courts and their 
Judges as hereinbefore provided for. 
'Section 20. Industrial and Training 
Schools not affected. — Nothing In in is 
act shall be construed to repeal any poc- 
tlon of the act to aid Industrial schools 
for girls, the act to provide for and aid 
training school for boys, the act to es- 
tablish the Illinois State Reformatory, 
or the act to provide for a State Home 
for Juvenile Female Offenders, and In 
all commitments to said Institutions, the 
acts Tn reference to said Institutions may 
govern the same, except that In commit- 
ments to the State Home for Juvenile 
Female Offendera at Geneva, Illinois, 
either this act or the acta In reference 
to said Institution shall govern the same 
and In all proceedings and papers, said 
Institution may be designated as h 
"State Training School for Qlrls." and 
such designation shall be taken and held 
to have the same legal effect as If the 
name "State Home for Juvenile Female 
Offenders" were used therein. 

Section 21. Conatructlon of the Act. — 
This act shall be liberally conatmcted 
to the end that Its purpose may be car- 
ried out, to wit: That tbe care, custoOy 
and discipline of a child aliall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by tts parents, and In 
all cases where It can properly be done, 
tbe child to be placed in an approved 
family home and become a member of 
tbe family by legal adoption oj other- 
wise. 

Section 22. Support of Children.— If 
It shall appear, upon tbe hearing of tbe 
cause that the parent, parents, or any 
person or persons named In such peti- 
tion who are tn law liable for the sup- 
port of such child, are able to contribute 
to tbe support of such child, tbe court 
shall enter an order requiring such par- 
ent, parents or other persons to pay to 
the guardian so appointed or to the in- 
BtituUon to which such child may be 
conimltted, a reasonable sum from time 
to time tor the support, maintenance or 
education of auch child and the court 
may order auch parent, parents or other 
persons to give, reaaonable security for 
tbe payment of such sum or sums and 
upon failure to pay, the court may en- 
force obedience to auch order by a pro- 
ceeding as for contempt of court. The 
court may, on application and on such 
notice as the court may direct from 



time to time, make such alterations In 
ttie allowance as shall appear reasonable 
and proper. 

Section 23. Order Relating to Sup- 
port. — It the person so ordered to pay 
tor the support, maintenance or educa- 
tion of a dependent, neglected or delin- 
quent child shall be employed for wages, 
salary or commission, the court may also 
order that the sum to be paid by him 
shall be paid to tbe guardian or institu- 
tion out of bis wages, salary or commis- 
aioD and that he shall execute an assign- 
ment thereof protanto. The court may 
also order the parent or the person so 
ordered to pay the sum ot money for the 
support, maintenance or education of a 
child, from time to time make discovery 
to the court as to his place of employ- 
ment and amount earned by him. Upon 
his Failure to obey the orders of court he 
may be punished as for contempt of 
court 

Section 24. Guardianship of Person. — 
Nothing In this act shall be construed to 
give the guardian appointed under this 
set tbe guardianship of the estate of 
the child or to change the age of minori- 
ty for any other purpose except the cus- 
tody of the child. 

Section 26. Validity of Act.— The In- 
validity of any portion of this act ahall 
not effect the validity of ady other por- 
tion thereof which can be given effect 
without such Invalid part 

Section 26. Cases under this act may 
be reviewed by writ of error. 

Law In force as amended July 1, 1907. 
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Kansas City Juvenile Court 

Report of Chief Probation Officer, 1906-07 



To Honorable Judge H. L. McCune, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Jackson 

County, Missouri. 
The following is the report of the work 

done by the probation officers during the 

past year, which I respectfully submit to 

you: 
The Detention Building opened August 

28, 1906, and since that time we have 

booked into the institution 244 children, 

or an average of 2 per day. 

Total number of cases handled 828 

Family Conditions. 

1906 1905 

Both parents 280 281 

Mother dead, (living with father) 46 35 

Father dead, (living with mother) 95 99 
Parents separated, (living with 

mother) ^ 61 41 

Parents separated, (living with 

father) , 13 13 

Step father, (own mother) 39 32 

Step mother, (own father) 7 12 

Step mother, (father deserted).. 1 1 

Living with relations 8 % 

Deserted by parents 29 % 

Parents dead 50 32 

Total 629 506 

The above table will show that the dis- 
ruption in the homes is greater thaQ the 
year previous, and a new class % has 
made its appearance in the court. 

The following cases were settled out of 
Court by the Probation Officers: 

Assault 12 

Destruction of property 10 

Neglect (cruelty) 51 

Obsoene language 4 

Incorrigible 32 

Truancy 24 

Disturbance 21 

Trespass 1 

Petit larceny 27 

Immoral conduct 9 

Grand larceny 2 

Feeble-minded 1 

Hopping cars 4 

Decoyed from home 1 

Total 19^ 

Of the foregoing cases about 3% were 
heard from again, and had to be brought 
before the Court. 

Table Showing the Different Disposition 

of Children. 

Sent to country — 

White girls 37 

Colored girls 1 



White boys 58 

Colored boys 15 

Total Ill 

This number are in the country at the 
present time. About 25 others have been 
sent, but have been returned for various 
reasons. 
Sent to institutions — 

White girls 13 

Colored girls 1 

White boys 36 

Colored boys 20 

Total 70 

The following institutions have received 
children from the Court: . 
Missouri Training School for Boys. Boon- 

ville, Mo. 
MiRsouri Training School for Girls, Chil- 

licothe, Mo. 
H'>nse of the Good Shepherd, Kansas City, 

Mo. 
Gillis Orphans' Home, Kansas City, Mo. 
Perry Memorial Home, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph's Home, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Institutional church has received 
our neglected children, and is not in the 
above class of Institutions, as the children 
under the age of ten (10) years are sent 
there temporarily. This institution has 
handled for this Court 54 children, and 
has had them in charge varying lengths 
of time, ranging from 1 day to 6 weeks. 
We find it one of the mainstays in the 
work of taking care of that class of chil- 
dren. 

Children on parole that report to the Pro- 
bation Officer: 

White girls 11 

Colored girls 3 

White boys 108 

Colored boys 40 

Total 162 

Discharged probationers, (these childrcfn 
have been reporting) — 

White boys 52 

Colored boys 12 

White girls 

Colored girls 

Total 64 

Discharged first hearing — 

White girls 12 

Colored girls i 

White boys '. 97 

Colored boys 28 

Total 138 
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Removals, (unable to locate) 20 

Cases pending — continued under ad- 
visement ,. 58 

Total number of cases brought into* 
CJourt, 629 

Total number of cases settled out of 
Court 199 



Grand total , 828 

Ages of Children Brought Before the 

Court. 

year 6 

years 6 

...•. 8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



* • 



4 

6 

15 

10 

27 

4a 

51 
48 
87 
90 
130 
103 



Total 629 

White girls 73 

Colored girls 6 

White boys 398 

Colored boys 152 



Total 



629 



In closing this repoi^, I wish to cor- 
dially thank those that have assisted me 
in my work, and to thank them for their 
untiring efforts: — The Police, for their 
efforts to help, and to them we must look 
for the greatest help; the Associated 
Charities, and the Provident Association 
through their representatiyes, and their 
willingness to help us at every turn; the 
Institutional Church, and its co-operation ; 
the Helping Hand Institute, the Humane 
Society, the General Hospital, the Mercy 
Hospital, the Women's and Children's 
Hospital, the Franklin Institute, the Scar- 
ritt Training and Bible School, the La- 
dies' Atheneum, the Attendance Officers of 
the Board of Education, and those who 
have helped me in small ways. I wish to 
extend to all my sincerest thanks, and 
trust that in the coming year they will 
continue to help this great movement in 
behalf of the children. 

I wish to recommend to you Mr. F. E. 
McCrary and his valuable services since 
his entrance here. 

Mrs. Agnes Odell, who has recently been 
appointed, fills a long needed want in this 
office, the care of the girls being entrusted 
to her. 

Trusting that this report meets your ap- 
proval, I am, 
; Respectfully yours, 

Db. E. L. Mathias, 
Chief Prol>aH(m Officer, 



National Conference of Charities 

and Corrections 



The 34th Session of the National Conference of Charities and Correction was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., from June 12th to 19th. It was a pronounced success. 
Many interesting and instructive papers were read and ably discussed. The next 
Conference will be held May next in Richmond, Va. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mr. Thomas M 

Mulry, president-elect, is the president of the Superior Council of the St. Vincent 

de Paul Society of New York, and has been well known in charity circles for many 

years. He is a former president of the New York State Conference. Alexander* 

Johnson was re-elected general secretary, and Edward Boyle, of Chicago, was made 

treasurer. The vice-presidents are Oscar K. Cushing, of the California State Board 

of Charities and Corrections; Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, who is president of the Maryland State Conference of Charities; and F. H 

Nibecker, superintendent of House of Refuge at Glenns Mills, Pa. The chairmen of 

the section committees are as follows: Committee on criminals. W. H. Whlttaker, 

superintendent State Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind.; statistics, John Koren, special 

census agent, Boston; detectives. Miss Mattie Qundry, Falls Church, Va.; state super 
vision, Rutherford H. Pratt, Columbus, Ohio; needy families, Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
Baltimore; insane and epileptic. Dr. William P. Spratling, superintendent Craig 
Colony for BIpileptics, Sonyea, N. Y.; public health. Dr. Walter Lindley, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; children, Miss Frances Q. Curtis, State Board of Charities, Boston, Mass. 
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BOARD OF REFBRENCe. 

CAUFORNLA. 

Hon. P. J. Muraskey, San Francisco. Judif^ 

Juvenile Court; F. M. Todd. Ban PranclBco, 

MerchanW Asrcclation; Hon, C. I>. Wllber. 

Los Angeles, Judge Juvenile Court. 

COIX>BADO. 

Hon. B, B. Llndsey, Denver, Judge Juv"- 

nlle Court. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

i Copp. Waahlnglon. Chli'f Pro- 



bation Office 



ILLINIOB. 



Hon. Julian W. H»ck. Judge Ju' 
Court of Chicago; Dr. H. H. Harl, Clilca^o, 
Supt. Cbildren'B Home und Aid »otl<-l 
P. Blchnell, ChlcHgo. Supt. Bureau of • 
Itles; Hon. G. W. Murray. Sprlngtl'-M. Judifi 






INDIANA. 
. Btubbs, IndluiiHpullii. J 



Hon. ChaB. A. WU 
Court, Loulavllle. 

Oeorge L.. Sehon , 
Society of Keniutky. 



LOUI8IAN.\. 
[cLouglilln. Ne 

MARYLAND. 
Hon. Chiirles W. Heu later, naUlmorn, 
Judg« Juvenile Court. 

MICHIUAN. 
Jaines P. 11111. Doirolt, BoDlety for Pre- 
vention of Cruelly to Children. 
MISSOURI. 
W. H. McClaln, St. I^UlS. Supt, ProvldaiU 
AHSodfiUon; Hon. Henry I- McCiine, Kim- 
sas Clly, Judge Juvenile Court; W. C. John- 
ion, Knnaai City, Chief Probation Offlcer. 



MINNESOTA. 
A. W. Out ridge, 






oils. Manag<-r 

NKBRABKA. 

Hon. Howaid K«-nnedy, Judge of Juv.-nlle 
Court. Oinahii. 

NKW JER8BY, 

Hugh F. Fox, inalnneld. Prea Hoard i»f 
Children". Guardian*; Mrs. K. K. Wllllanj- 
Bon, Eaiiabeth, State Board of CliUdren'a 
Uuardlans. 

NSW YORK. 

Hon. William H. Olmsted, New York, 
Judge Juvenile Court; B. Fellows Jenkins, 
New York Chief Proballon Officer, Juvenile 
Court; Thus. M. Mulry. New York. BaJnt 
Vincent i>e Paul Society; Hon. Bobert J. 
Wilkin. Brooklyn. Judge Juvenile Court; 
Hon. Thos. Murphy, Buffalo, Judge Juv.-nlle 

OHIO. 
Hon. A. H. Adama. Cleveland, Judge Juve- 
nile Court; Hon. John A. CalOwfli, Clncln- 
nall. Judge Juv--nlle Court. 
OBBOON. 
Hon. A. L. FTBler. Portland, Judge Juve- 
nile Court. 

PBK N B Y L V ANXA. 
Hon F. A. Bregy. Philadelphia. Judge Ju- 
vi-iille Court. 

WASHIKUTON. 
Hon. A. W. Frnter, Seattle, Judge Juve- 



Pli. Milwaukee, Judgr Juve- 



No Place for You 

There is no place io the modern 
world for the^uaskilled ; no one o&q 
hope for any genuine succeee who 
faila to give himself the most com- 
plete special education. Good inten- 
tions go for nothing, and industry is 
thrown away if one can not in- 
fuse a high degree of skill into his 
work. The man of medium skill 
depends upon fortunate conditions 
for success; he cannot command, it, 
nor can he keep it. The trained man 
has all the advantages on his side; 
the untrained man invites all the 
tragic possibilities of failure. — Hatn- 
ilton W. Mahie. 

Tkw young p«opIe realize bow modi 
depend! upon the training. In the Cen- 
tral It ia not kow cheap, but how good. 



Central Business College 

L. A. ARNOLD. Praaldanl. 

316 E,nterprise Block 

DE.NVER., COLO. 



TELEPHONE CANAL 32 

STAMATAKOS BROS. 
"'-H.-jr^ICE CREAM "IT' 



METROPOLITAN 

FIRE INSORANCE 

COMPANY 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

OrEBBlicd, OMUcrad aad Owned hj roidant* 
•fbli - --'- ■- ■ ■—•■■- 



STATBMBNT DBC. St, t»Oa: ^ 

CAM! CAPITAL ■ S 200,000.00 

NET S(nU>LUS - - Z7,M4.» 

V TOTAL A3SBT8 • 31I,J6S.I9 

OlflcOTa: 

Tku. F. KHln, Pi«L Wd.J.S«wIii Tnw 

FnBkX.WUlH«,Ti»-Pn(. Owis* >Mla. BH>r. 



ThO*. r. KwU7. PrM. of KMler Bnwlns Co. 

H. J-NaabMB, of Jokn Ntwfatan A Co. 

X. F. BroiMfto, of BroHBBD A Co., Board ot 

Edward dlnS, Inasrwica, New York 01^. 
JuHM I. Nastitan, ol John Haghtaa ftCo. 
Pruk B. WUlard, Bm. and TrM*. ol WlUard 

8oni A B<U Co. 
F«t*r Fortoiw, Prw.ol rartoua Broi. Braw- 



■oaana H 



JOHN NAQHTEN & COMPANY 

QaaanJ Mamgvs, 199 La Sail* St. 

Tal. IIS9 Caatral AntoBatlc 41»S 



Utamla Ava.,Cor.ll 



I FORTUNES 

^Sk in Banana Culture. Under our plan. 

Iff yon can engage in it even though you 

^^ live anywhere from Alaska to Pata- 

U^ gonia, in city, town or country. Sure, 

ff^ steady, surprising income for life, 

V upon a moderate outlay supplied in 

^^ installments, which you will not miss. 

'^ Full information furnished free, by 

^ mail. Write or call on 

CHARLES H. BAKER. 

1046 Marquelte Building, 
Chicago — or 
» AHE,RICAN.HONDUKAS CO., 

4a Broadwaj, Naw Tork 




IT IS WISER AND LESS EXPENSIVE TO SAVE CHILDREN THAN TO PUNISH CRIMINALS 



PUBLISIIED BTTHE 

VISITATION AND AID SOCIETY 

ONE DOLLAR FER YEAR 10 CENTS SINGLE COPY 

SEPTEMBER, 1907 



Visitation and Aid Society 

INCORI>OKATBD 8BPTBMBB8 l», I8W 



OFFICERS 

T. O. HUBLBT, PrMtdnt 

JAMES F. BOWERS, Tnaanrer 

B8THEB J. IIEBCER. Plnuielal Seeratarj 

JOHN CUDABT, FInura 

inCHABL CUDAHT. Uhi'i AqzUu; 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

Care of Neglected, Dependent or Delinquent Children 

To Help BttabllBh Juvenile Courts 

Adoption, Transportation and Cases for Hospitals 

"AU C4WM Mstatad, rag&rdieM ot rmet, color or trmi" 

SUMMARY. SEVENTEEN YEARS— 1S86-1906 

OhUdnu Miisted 19,40* 

PUoadia boiaM MS 

0harit7 tr»iuqK»t«tiot) Mcared 2,0GO 

PfttlentB Hat to hospiMlB 2,670 

Ponou ftthorwiM aariated 48,606 

iBteimonU 800 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Flauios JohnOndfthj 

Mea'a Anxiliary MichHl Ondfthj 

Womm'i Auziliu? Mtb. WilUun P. NeUon 

Of&M T. D. HnTl«7 

Inititiitloai ThomM Breen 

Libi«T7 UaiT HnminelBheiii 

OUldnn JamM F. Boven 



OBJECTS OF THE JUVENILE COURT RECORD 

Please Note I 



The object of Trx Juvxkiu Ooubt Bioord is to dis- 
Mminste the prinoiplBB of tlie JaveDile Court throughout 
the United States, and, in fact, the entire wotld. 

When the Juvenile Court was Bnt established the eoci- 
ologiita of the entire oountrj stood b^ watching anxionaly 
the outoome of this new departure in ohild-iavlng metbode. 
It was roallied that a medinm waa needed irtierebf the le- 
iulta acoompUahed by the Jnoenile Court might be set 
forth in an Intelligent manner. The JtrrxniLE Oodbt 
RiooRD stepped into the breaoh and haa deToted its pages 
esoluaively tonawB of thSTHlonB jnTenllecouTta. Asare- 
anlt of the poblieitr thuegiTen to the foundation prindplle 
and rontine work at the Oook Oonnty Juvenile Court ottier 
States have passed juvenile court laws, and bills are being 
prepared in nearly every State in the Union to be pre- 
■ented at the next seuiona ot the Lesislaturea ot the 
varlons Statse providing lor aimilar legiiutlon. 



The Bfant pmcntlnft thti 

taper to jou !■ aathorl«*i] 
3 Mil ■iDKle coplea &t f 
and to take annoal ■ 
■eriptlona at (1 .00 par ji 

Thia peper 1* pabllib*d 
odI; m ui aipoBut ol 
jDvaaU* Oonrta. 
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DETENTION HOME. 

The Detention Home opened this year 
In ColumbuB, 0. 

The little club at 591 E^st Main street 
Boon proved to the people that there wab 
need for such a place, and It early out- 
grew Its quarters. A beautiful old family 
home at 60 E^st Mound street, very 
close to the Court House, has been 
rented. The rooms are large, high ceil- 
ings and hard wood polished floors. 

On the first floor are five rooms: 

1. Court room. A handsome, Ions, 
narrow room. One child at a time goes 
Into this room, and we are rejoicing that 
at last It is poaatble to separate cases 
In this way. 

2 and 3. Double parlors, large, square, 
light rooms. The front one la used as 
club room for children when they come 
to report, and as watting room on court 
days. The back room Is Juvenile Court 
office and record room. 

4. A smaller room occupied as llvins 
room by Janitor and wife. 

E. The kitchen. Back of the kitchen 
is a good sized room we have put heater, 
cement floor and shower bath, where the 
children on probation have great sport 
on Saturday mornings. 

In the basement there Is a finely 
equipped carpenter shop, again for boys 
on probation. 

The entrance hall floor Is an Inlaid 
stone, and from this goes a very pretty 
stairway, bare, oiled and polished stairs. 

T often think In contrast of the small, 
dirty, tearful delinquents who RO up 
these stairs now, and of the graceful, at- 
tractive young society maidens who a 
tew years ago trod the same steps. 

F»ur large rooms on second floor have 
been set apart for detention of the chil- 
dren. They are absolutely bare save tor 
the little iron beds, brown chairs, and 
water buckets In each. The windows 
have wire screens on them and the doors 
are locked. We can take care ot eleven 
children at once. 

I believe there have been 96 children 
In the home since It opened March 15. 

On the same floor la found a very tidy, 
little blue-white kitchen, where the chil- 



dren who are on probation must all^am 
to cook good food and cook It rlghL 

The chief probation officer lives In the 
Home, and has a bedroom and private 
office on this floor. 

The attic, newly whitewashed, has ' 
been made Into a most attractive gym- 
nasinm. Punching bags, exercisers, In- 
dian clubs, dumbbells, boxing gloves, 
etc., are a great benefit and pleasure tor 
the boys and girls who report every 
week. The gymnasium walla are very 
attractive with nice posters and Japan- 
ese lanterns and umbrellas, hanging 
about 

A husband and wife serve as Janitor 
and cook, keeping the honse In order, 
taking care of the children who are de- 

Franklln County, always generous In 
Its care of Its unfortunates and sick, cer- 
tainly has done a splendid thing In es- 
tablishing this home place where the 
children are kept waiting a hearing and 
for discipline. In a safe, hygienic room, 
and surrounded only by those things and 
Influences helpful In the man making 

M. 



Probation Officer. 
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COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS, FIRST 

DIVISION, CHILDREN'S PART. 
(Minor) 

New York, June 29, 1907. 

To the Justices of the Court of Special 

Sessions : 
Oentlemen: 

Ihe report in cases of children under 
the age of sixteen years, arising in the 
Court of Special Sessions, First Division, 
Children's Part, and paroled, from April 
1, 1907, until June 29, 1907, inclusive, re- 
spectfully sh6ws: 

Boys paroled 373 

Girls par/ried 46 

419 
Offenses. Boys. Girls. 

Disorderly conduct 60 

Petit, larceny 99 3 

Att. petit larceny 8 

Grand larceny 28 2 

Burglary 48 

Unlawful entry 3 

Robbery 5 

Assault 9 

Felonious assault 6 

Arson 2 

No proper guardianship 53 30 

Ungovernable children 10 1 

Disorderly children 19 3 

Malicious mischief 2 

Stealing rides on freight trains 1 

Stoning passenger trains 1 

Discharging firearms 1 

Forgery 3 1 

Peddimg 17 1 

Violating educational law 4 

Violating Sabbath law 2 

Morally depraved 5 

Indecent exposure 1 

Crime against nature 1 

419 

Dispositions. 

Sentence suspended 188 7 

Discharged 81 37 

Committed for violation pa- 
role 51 4 

Now on parole 239 27 

Bench warrants unexecuted. 10 1 



Number of cases arising 
previous to April 1, 1907, 
and disposed of since then 



Terms of parole. Boys. 

Less than one month 39 

One month 179 

Two months 134 

Three months 13 

Four months 8 



645 



220 



419 
Girls. 

JO 

16 

17 

3 



419 



Children re-paroled. 

Once 38 

Twice 2 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. Fellows Jenkins, 

Superintendent. 
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NEW YORK NEWSBOY LAW. 

A New Act Regulating Newspaper Sell- 
ing by Ohildren. 

The following is a summary of the 
newsboy law passed by the New York 
Legislature and signed by Governor 
Hughes: 

No male child under twelve and no girl 
under sixteen years of age shall in any 
city of the first or second class sell or 
expose or ofter for sale newspapers, maga- 
zines or periodicals in any street or pub- 
lic place. 

No male child under fourteen years of 
ages shall sell or expose or ofter for sale 
said articles unless a permit and badge 
shall have been issued to him by the dis- 
trict superintendent of the Board of 
Education of the city and school district 
where the child resides, or by such other 
officer as may be officially designated, 
on the application of the parent, guar- 
dian or other person having the custody 
of the child. 

Proof must be filed that the child is 
twelve years old or upward, and also a 
written statement from the principal of 
the school the child attends stating that 
he is of normal development and physi- 
cally fit for such employment. 

The permit shall state the date and 
place of birth, names and addresses of 
parents or guardians, description of child 
for identification. The badge issued 
shall have a number. It must be worn 
conspicuously while the child is work- 
ing. All permits and badges expire an- 
nually on January 1. The color of the 
badges shall be changed each year. 

No child shall sell periodicals after 
10 p. m. nor before 6 a. m. 

The police shall enforce the law. For 
violations the permit may be revoked 
and badge taken away. The child may 
be arrested and committed to a charit- 
able, reformatory or other institution pro- 
vided for children. 

The law applies to the following cities: 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Troy and Utica. 



THE NEED OF CHILDREN'S COURTS. 

By Or. Newell Dwight Hilils. 
Any one who will study the question 
for years, visit the jails on Sunday after- 
noons and the courtrooms on Monday, 
will return with the conviction that the 
need of the hour is for children's courts 
and for children's judges who are really 
educators. Only a great heart has any 
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rlgut to sit In Judgment on a child. Somo 
Judges, well equipped for analyzing con- 
stitutional questions, viewed In relation 
to trying a child are nothing but ani- 
mated butcber-knlves. Put a robe on a 
tomahawk, and let a boy's Bcalp stand 
for his wig, and you have this Judge 
glaring down at children, while under 
his breath he mutters: "I'll show the lit- 
tle devlt!" Thomas Arnold of Rugby Is 
the type of man for the bench of a Ju- 
venile court. Arnold put his arms around 
boya like Tom Brown, at Rugby, and 
turned many an Incorrigible Into a noble 
and praiseworthy citizen. We all have 
known at least one or two men whose 
names are the very synonyms for Integri- 
ty and flnancial honor who In boyhood 
committed a crime which the father made 
good In secrecy. Had these boys been 
. discovered and brought Into some of our 
city courts they would have been sen- 
tenced, publicly branded, put Into a re- 
form school, where some of the boys are 
moral d^enerates, and so these Judges 
would have cost society some of Its no- 



bleet and best citizens. For the true 
Judge haa the vision that dtstlngnlshes 
between the boy who had gone down once 
la a weak hour and the second boy who 
Is In danger of becoming s habitual trans- 
gressor, both of whom should be kept 
away forever from the State reform 
school, where are boys who, representing 
& third Class, are moral degenerates. Wit- 
ness a boy who was recently examined 
by a family physician because he Insisted 
on trying to kill everything he saw. He 
was born of a father who was drunk 
when the Infant began his career. It Is not 
enough that the Judge of the Juvenile 
court knows the law and knows the fat^; 
he must also have moral vision and skill 
(o read human nature like an open book. 
He must be above the boy and girl wh3 
have transgressed, as a mother Is above 
the babe that she loves, as the surgeon 
Is above the patient for whose life he 
la struggling, as the teacher Is above the 
truant, and then his sentence will heal, 
not hurt, will save and not destroy. — 
Selected. 



Washington, D. C, Juvenile 
Court a Success 

Work of JudKeWtn.H.DeLacy Makes Him Children's Hero 



LAW 18 FRIEND, NOT AN ENEMY, 

THEORY HE USES. 
Saya Paranta Are Real Culprlta In Most 

"It Is American citizenship In the mak- 
ing I have to deal with," said Judge 



Wlllam De Lacy, the children's Judge 
and also the children's friend, when 
speaking of his experiences as magis- 
trate of the Juvenile Court In Washing- 
ton, which was established last July, 
"and I want to arouse the children who 
come before me with a sense of their 
civic duties. I want to Impress upon 
them that the law la their friend, not 
their enemy, and that they are as much 
Interested In upholding the law as the 
policemen who arrest Infractors." 

Judge William De Lacy is the hero of 
the boys and girls of Washington. So 
wise and gentle have been his Judgment* 
and so successful his regime that the 
fame of the local Juvenile court la spread- 
ing far and near, and. Ilka the celebrated 
Judge Lindsay, of Denver, Washington 
children's Judge la becoming a national 
character. 

Right Man. Right Place. 

No one who spends an hour )n the Ju- 
venile Court can help from seeing that 
Judge I>e Lacy la the right man In the 
right place. With hearty enthusiasm he 
enters Into the work, each Individual 
case Is given full thought and considera- 
tion, and In a sincere, sympathetic man- 
ne he never falls to point out the moral 
and exbort the small oftendera to turn 
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lieves in making right the trouble near 
aside from the paths of wrong on which 
their little feet have strayed. 

The parents he holds the chief offend- 
ers in the majority of cases. Many a 
scoring they receive, and the, righteous 
indignation of Judge De Lacy is a thing 
to be dreaded. He does not mince mat- 
ters. Inquiring of a boy's surroundings, 
suppose he finds out that a whole fam- 
ily — girls, boys and parents — of five or 
six, live in one room. 

"Would you put a lighted match to 
powder?" he thunders. "Then, why will 
you, in this torrid weather, allow your 
children to occupy the same rooms, boys 
and girls, indiscriminately? There is no 
self-respect in such a case." 

Again, when a father weakly says he 
never goes anywhere with his boy, who 
has been accused of stealing a horse 
and buggy, and he a youngster of eleven 
or twelve only, "I tell you, sir," the 
judge informs the recreant father, "there 
is no one in the community whose ac- 
quaintance will do you more good than 
your son's. It will pay you to establish 
intimate relations with him." 

If Thief Lived In House. 

"How would you like a thief to live 
in the house?" inquired Judge De Lacy, 
of a small ebony-hued offender accused 
of pilfering 87 cents from his employer. 

'I would not like it," sobbed the boy. 

•Why not?" This ethical question 
staggered the boy for a moment, but he 
thought and said: 

'Because he would steal my things." 

'Aha," said the judge, "and yet you 
ask your parents and the community to 
tolerate you. Don't you see it is writ- 
ten on your very heart, 'Thou shalt not 
steal.' We lock up a thief; no one wants 
him around. Keep him locked up, un- 
happily without work in idleness, noth- 
ing to do but to think. He is done for. 
That is the way of the world. He's a 
thief. After he comes out on the face 
of it he has paid his debt to society, 
but no one trusts him, he might as well 
be dead." 

Two Paths In the Future. 
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"Master, give me one more chance.' 

There are the tears in the boy's eyes 
which are reflected in those of Judge 
De Lacy. He sees, even if the boy does 
not, the bright sunshine outside and the 
two paths stretching away to the fu- 
ture, the paths of right and wrong, and 
knows that the boy is at the cross roads. 

"Take your chance, my boy," he says, 
kindly. "I will put you on six months' 
probation, but if you are caught stealing 
again, to the Reform School you go with- 
out any more ado." 

This probation system has proven the 
salvation of many a Washington boy and 



girl. The two probation officers, the Rev. 
Zed H. Copp and Mrs. Charles C. Dar- 
win, are both child lovers and personally 
investigate each case, home surroundings, 
etc., every morning before the case is 
called for trial. The children are obliged 
to report twice a month to the probation 
officers and careful watch is kept over 
their habits, and the parents made to un- 
derstand that they must assist the chil- 
dren to reform themselves or they will 
be held criminally responsible. 

Switchmen of Children. 

On an average, 250 boys and girls are 
on probation in Washington monthly; 
2.500 have been under the charge of the 
probation officers since July 1906, when 
the Juvenile Court opened. Switchmen 
of the child offenders, the probation of- 
ficers, are supposed to switch the chil- 
dren onto the right track. Twenty-two 
hundred cases have been called before 
the Juvenile Court since Judge De Lacy 
took it in hand, and of this summer 
there are records of only ninety second 
offenders, and the average is not ninety, 
for some rascals have come back a third, 
even a fourth and fifth time. Judge De 
Lacy is very optimistic about this show- 
ing, and it is from study of the curative 
effects of the probation system, based 
upon actual experiences in the Juvenile 
Court, that he has been impelled to pre- 
pare a bill for Congress, presented in the 
Senate January 1, 1907, by Senator Gal- 
linger, asking adult probation be given 
a trial in the District of Columbia. Of 
course this leniency would only obtain 
in the case of petty crime. 

Judge De Lacy was seen by The Sun- 
day Times representative recently in re- 
gard to his work. Seated in his cool, 
big office in the court, where many a 
boy or girl offender comes, in fear and 
trembling, to go out with a good, kind 
scolding, and a new resolve to do right. 
He is a man who believes in human 
nature. The merry twinkle in the eyes 
and happy laugh exhibit that he is one 
who feels his responsibility to his fel- 
low-man so deeply that he must labor 
to do all he can to alleviate it. In a 
manner he has sympathetic grace that 
sits well upon him. By no means an old 
man, he is mature and impresses one 
with the knowledge that here is a man 
that knows the world, and men and 
women, well. He is not a man whom 
one could lie to easily. His own truth- 
ful attitude would inspire the truth, even 
if predisposed differently. 

Is a Washington Man. 

The judge is a Washington man, proud 
of it, and devoted to the welfare of lo- 
cal civic institutions. The civic pride 
so often lamented among our Washington 
citizens findd itself fully in him. He be- 
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at hand before he worries about the rest 
of the world. 

William De Lacy is the son of the late 
Richard De Lacy. He was educated in 
the public schools of the District and 
by the Christian Brothers here. Law 
was his ideal of a profession, and he 
graduated from the Georgetown Law 
School with the degree of Bachelor of 
Law. After graduation he became a 
government clerk, and was for a num- 
ber of years assistant chief clerk of the 
Department of the Interior, practicing 
his profession at the same time in a quiet 
manner, outside of the courts. The past 
year Judge De Lacy has been assistant 
professor of law at the Georgetown Law 
School. 

His philanthropic work in Washington 
has been notable. A Catholic by birth 
and education, he is a member of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, an or- 
ganization devoted to charitable work 
within the District. He also belongs to 
the Carroll Institute, and. was one of its 
directors. Early in his labors he became 
interested in the Jail and workhouse, and 
did much good service in these difficult 
fields. 

When a juvenile Judge was allowed by 
act of Congress last year, without hesi- 
tation President Roosevelt, on hearing the 
qualities Judge De Lacy possessed for the 
office, appointed him to it on April 3, 
1906. He is married and resides in a 
beautiful home in Chevy Chase with his 
wife, who was a Miss Kate Clark, and 
three interesting small children. 

Judge De Lacy's courtroom is sunny 
and cheerful. The Judge talks in a quiet 
tone to the witness and every care is 
taken to make the scene as little dis- 
graceful as possible. This restores the 
tone of the children's confidence in 
themselves, and they tell their own 
stories of wrongdoing in a straight- 
forward manner, persuaded by the. coax- 
ing attitude of the Judge that it will be 
best for them. The court officers are 
kind, and the children to be tried are 
allowed to play on a big porch at the 
back before their cases are called, and 
are not allowed to hear other cases on 
trial. The Judge always insists on the 
parents or guardians being in court, and 
will suspend a case rather than have 
a child appear without feeling that he 
has friends present to help him bear 
the ordeal. 

Over the mantel hangs a picture of the 
Madonna and Child, and it is to this 
divine theme the tear-dimmed eyes of 
the children are directed as they sit In 
the seats of the accused, listening to 
the evidence against them. That is the 
lesson and spirit of the Juvenile Court, 



the mercy of Christianity administered 
by a Christian man. 

A family squabble which bristled with 
brickbats thrown at each other by two 
rival neighborhood families was edify* 
ing the spectators the other day. The 
principals were an irate old maid on one 
side and three small frightened chil- 
dren, who had been throwing things at 
the unmarried woman, on the. other. A 
fussy lawyer, with his blustering^ Po- 
lice Court tactics, appeared, but he was 
outgeneraled by the crafty Judge, who was 
determined to get the children's story 
from them at first hand. 

One small boy, when asked if he had 
helped his big brother, responded: "No, 
I looked over tne fence and saw he was 
getting the best of it, so I went back 
to picking peas." 

The father had been involved in tne 
fracas, and Judge De Lacy promptly 
fined him $20, as he said, "putting the 
blame where it belonged," and dismissed 
the children, the victims of their family 
pride, "which is a very good thing, chil- 
dren," he continued, "but you must also 
remember you are citizens, even as 
Washington and Lincoln were citizens, 
and it is the supreme duty of the state 
to preserve peace in the community. 
I don't blame the children for these 
neighborhood quarrels as much as I do 
the elders. These are little citizens, and 
the parents should do nothing to warp 
their young lives. The law is the pro- 
tection of us all, rules over us all, and 
it is the law, children, that protects you, 
that enables you to sleep peacefully at 
nights." 

Explains Oath to Children. 

Most impressively the Judge adminis- 
ters the oath to children. He tells them 
the meaning of It and constantly reiter- 
ates that they must tell the truth, for 
they cannot break their given oath. 

Judge De Lacy is the great matrimon- 
ial difficulty adjuster, for under the new 
law all non-support cases come under his 
Jurisdiction. Many a happy family he 
has reunited and he always tries to 
make the angry husband and wife for- 
get their troubles before they leave court. 
"Shake and make up," the balifts call it. 

He arranges for new rents, provides 
for the payment of alimony, and has 
shown a perfect genius for arriving at 
the state of wifehood enjoyed by many 
of the much-married colored females 
who apply to him for assistance, to 
whom a divorce conveniently means but 
the prolonged absence of their former 
spouse, leaving them, as they think, per- 
fectly free to marry again. With men 
who abuse their wives and children he 
has no patience and gives them scant 
quarter. 
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Omaha Juvenile Court 

ANNUAL REPORT 



The Omaha Juvenile court finished its 
second year of existence on March 22. 
When the accounts were cast up, even the 
probation officers, sanguine as they were 
that increasing success had attended 
their efforts during the past twelve 
months, were astonished by the figures. 
They showed a diminution of cases, and 
an increased amount of work performed, 
in almost direct inverse ratio. 

The measure of success of Juvenile 
courts is not gauged alone by amount 
of perversion unearthed, and attended 
to in a kindly, judicial way, but by the 
moral effect of the work which operates 
toward decreasing necessity for interven- 
tion. And this influence of the court 
during the year was shown in a very 
marked and positive manner. 

But figures must first tell their story. 
They follow, and record all juvenile court 
transactions from March 22, 1906, to 
March 22, 1907: 

Total number of cases 1165 

Number of cases tried in court 611 

Number of cases settled out of court 

by probation officers 555 

Boys Girls 
Number delinquent children ap- 
prehended 501 9t) 

Number dependent children ap- 
prehended 86 84 

Number neglected children ap- 
prehended 233 172 

Number placed in new homes... 27 84 

Number Detention School 176 68 

Number sent to Industrial 

Schools 32 4 

Number went unattended to the 

Industrial schools 16 

Number sent to the Home for 

the Friendless, Lincoln 2 3 

Number sent to the Ins't for the 

Fe.eble Minded, Beatrice 3 1 

Number sent to the Ins't for the 

Blind, Nebr. City 2 

Number sent to St. James' Or- 
phanage, Benson 5 10 

Number sent to Good Shepherd 

Convent 10 

Number sent to Catholic Protec- 
torate, Buffalo, N. Y 1 

Number sent to Child Saving In- 
stitute 4 8 

Number cared for by the Salva- 
tion Army 2 2 

Number cared for by Clarkson 

Hospital 1 1 

Number cared for by County 
Hospital 4 5 



Total number of commitments. . 260 180 
It will be seen that there were 1,165 
cases. Last year, the first year of the 
court's existence, there were 1,400 cases. 
A comparison of the work of the two 
years is as follows: 

Year ending Mar. Mar. 

1907 1906 

Total number of cases 1,165 1,400 

Number of cases tried in 

court 1,611 355 

Number of cases adjusted out 

of court 555 1,046 

Number delinquent children 

apprehended 591 188 

Number neglected children ap- 
prehended 505 45 

Number dependent children 

apprehended 170 13 

Number of children sent to de- 
tention school 244 171 

In 1906 the work of the Juvenile court 
was superficial in character compared to 
that of 1907. During the past year the 
juvenile court took a plunge into the 
depths, explored all the dark places, 
viewed subterranean plague spots, and 
opened them to the healing light. The 
substratum of humanity was* uncovered, 
the submerged tenth lifted some slight 
distance at least nearer the surface. 

Take for instance the number of neg- 
lected children apprehended in 1906 and 
1907, ending with March each year. The 
last year there were 505, the year preced- 
ing but 45. That means that relief was 
brought to eleven times as many children 
in 1907 who were neglected or uncared 
for by their natural guardians, as In 
1906, 

The proportion is even greater in the 
case of dependent children. It is about 
fourteen to one. These children usually 
were uncared for by their parents, or had 
none. Their status was uncertain. The 
court in every case, by some action, 
sought to amend conditions. Many in 
this class were sent to institutions, 
placed in families for adoption or paroled 
to some court officer. 

Noting the number of children appre- 
hended In the year to March, 1907, and 
the twelve months before March, 1906, 
591 and 188 respectively, it will be seen 
that the proportion is not nearly so great. 
Delinquent children are those who 
have in some way gone astray, whose 
presence in court is their own fault, in 
a secondary manner, though primarily 
that of thoughtless and careless parents. 
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In the year just closed only about three 
times as many came Into the hands of the 
Juvenile authorities as the year before, 
while of other kind of children, depend- 
ent and neglected, there were fourteen 
and eleven times as many, respectively 
as in the preceding year. The obvious 
conclusion is, that through the influence 
of the court, delinquency among the chil- 
dren was checked while the efforts to 
relieve misery and correct bad conditions 
were greatly extended. 

FYom the figures it will be seen that 54 
boys and 45 girls, out of the 1»165 that 
came under the eye of the court, were 
sent to Institutions, excluding the deten- 
tion school. Here were sent altogether 
244 children. The institutions to which 
children were forwarded are widely dif- 
ferent in character, only the Boys' Indus- 
trial school at Kearney and the Girls' 
at Geneva being corrective and designed 
for incorrigibles. Thirty-six children, In- 
cluding only four girls, were sent to 
these two schools. 

One of the most flattering attainments 
of the year has been the placing of chil- 
dren in permanent, private homes, where 
they are usually adopted and merge into 
the family. There were 111 in all placed 
th«» last year in such homes. 

When it is considered that each of 
these homes, and many others that are 
ofTered. but found unsuitable for some rea- 
son, often because no child can be found 
to be placed in them, are examined and 
investigated by the probation ofllcers, it 
will be realized what a crreat work the 
home ' placing system entails. Then It 
must be remembered that this part of the 
juvenile work is a very small proportion 
of the whole. Without descending to de- 
dpt<*i1. it can be safely said that each case 
before the Juvenile court, involves on an 
ftverasre. ten visits to different places, 
homes of children, residences of witness- 
es, etc. 

In addition the nrobatlon officers at- 
tended to a vast amount of correspond- 
ence, much of it relating to the adop- 
tion of some court protege. There are 
hundreds of this kind of letters answered 
in the course of a year. Still more work 
i*^ atteTi dance at court. During the year 
Just closed there were fifty-two regular 
sessions and twentv-flve extra ones. 

But the work of the Juvenile court 
'«. after all, not measured by figures. 
There are the unnumbered influences that 
ero out from It. and do eood in a thou- 
sand wavg. The aim of the court is not 
to see how many hearings can be held 
|t» a given time, but rather by its influ- 
ence, do awav with the necessity for 
cx)nrt action. It wishes to snread abroad 
a beneficent influence that will rouse 
neople to action before it is necessary 
for the court to interfere. 



In the year Just past the Juvenile court 
has begun and finished a great movement, 
practically uncatalogued bi the official fig- 
ures. That has been the removal from 
residences in, and in proximity to, the 
red light district of Omaha, of all chil- 
dren, of both colors, whose families had 
gone to live there in great numbers. It is 
estimated that over tnree hundred chil- 
dren were taken to cleaner neighborhoods 
by their parents, at the instigation and 
firm insistence of the court. A few of 
them were brought into court. Their 
presence there was due to the dilatorl- 
ness of their parents in obeying what 
practically was an ultimatum from the 
court, to move or lose the custody of the 
children. Over two months ago the last 
of the children was forced from the dis- 
trict and the work of discouraging the 
residence on the outskirts of the districts 
of many other families, is still in prog- 
ress. 

The supervision of penny in the slot 
machines, that show objectionable pic- 
tures, was inaugurated. Every estab- 
lishment in the city is forced to display 
only clean pictures. 

The same has been done with those 
news stands that dealt in obscene litera- 
ture, pictorial or written. Conviction has 
been had in at least one case and the 
resulting punishment has been example 
sufficient to practically discourage the 
traffic. 

The custom of boys of gathering coal 
from the freight yards, without the per- 
mission of the railroads, has been broken 
up. mostly by an application of the aiding 
and abetting statute. Parents were found 
in almost all cases to be guilty parties, 
though their children actually took the 
coal, which was really a minor form of 
theft 

The work and efforts of the Juvenile 
court have been greatly appreciated by 
grain elevator owners, who formerly suf- 
fered from frequent thefts of grain. Such 
thefts have ceased entirely during the 
past year, on account of the prompt and 
thoroueh interference of the court. 

Another wholesome departure of the 
court, from the line of strict Judicial in« 
terference, has been the supervision of the 
messenger service. Watch is maintained 
that messenger boys of tender years are 
not sent to places of ill-fame and low 
morality. The messenger comnanies. when 
they have messages to deliver In such 
places, now send boys of discretionary 
years. 

Precluding in a measure the operation 
of the child labor law. the Juvenile court 
has forced to attend school all children 
under sixteen, the loss of whose earnings 
would not work too great hardships on 
their families. Department and other 
stores, and factories, have been gleaned 
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of this type of children, hundreds of whom 
have been sent back to school. 

Great vigilance has been maintained 
throagh the year on pool and dance halls, 
saloons and other places of vice, where 
minors might resort. Through the adult 
delinquent section of the law the responsi- 
bility is laid upon the guilty parties (who 
are not the children), for the delinquency 
of minor offenders, and thus owners of 
questionable places have been forced to 
•work with the Juvenile court officers. 

From all this it will be seen that the 
court has, and still is, going out to meet 
cases that require attention, instead of 
waiting for them to come to court It is 
making its work more and .more preven- 
tive, while, of course, always maintaining 
its curative quality. Punitive action is 
a rarity, and is almost always inflicted on 
adults than children. * This is shown by 
the fact that there are now several per- 



sons in Jail for crimes that come under 
the aiding and abetting statute. Still 
more are awaiting trial. 

Of course, in all this work, the Juvenile 
court has not relied solely on Its own ef- 
forts. It has been assisted from a thou- 
sand sources, and has become surrounded 
by a very efficient corps of assistant pro- 
bation officers, whose names are published 
in another column. It o^es a large meas- 
ure of appreciation to Superintendent of 
Schools Davidson and his corps of teach- 
ers, all of whom have co-operated in the 
work as far as lay In their power. 

The actual work of the court was done 
in the past year, as before, by Chief Pro- 
bation Officer Mogy Bernstein and his 
two assistants, Mrs. Charlotte Towl and 
J. B. Carver. These three have been tire- 
less in their efforts, disregarding time and 
trouble, and finding their reward chiefly 
in the consciousness of work well done. 



Berlin, Germany 

The Question of Children's Courts 

BY HUGO VON KUPFFER 

Translated from The Localanitigert Berlin 



We have just received the latest annual 
report of the Children's Court of the 
First Division of the City of New York. 
This comes rather opportunely with the 
semi-officially announced plans of the 
projected reform of criminal procedure 
as proposed by the Imperial Department 
of Justice. This is all the more inter- 
esting, as the projected new code of pro- 
cedure takes into consideration changes 
in the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
According to the Cologne "Gazette," the 
desire for such changes has been vehe- 
mently expressed by competent persons 
on all sides. The formal justification of 
the announcement was officially objected 
to. Materially nothing was disputed. 
We may assume that the brief notes 
published in the announcement are sub- 
stantially in accord with the changes in 
the criminal procedure proposed by tho 
Imperial Department of Justice. 

This circumstance causes me to refer 
again to the new annual report of the 
New York Children's Court, after having 
already several times discussed in your 
paper the subject of American Courts for 
Juvenile Delinquents. I do this, not only 
because the report gives interesting sta- 
tistics, but also because it contains such 
valuable general material for enlighten- 
ment of the subject in question, which is 
at last being taken up in our own coun- 
try. 



It was my pleasure to observe the 
working of this Children's Court with its 
"parental powers," so called by the 
court itself. Whoever has this oppor- 
tunity of observing the practical work- 
ings of this court will welcome with the 
greatest hope and pleasure every step 
undertaken by German legislation in the 
direction of the American procedure, 
which is already in part practiced in 
England. The preventive moment, which 
plays so important a part, is certainly 
of decisive importance in the struggle of 
l-ubllc order against criminality. But 
where could the work of moral preven- 
tion be better applied and with more 
hop(*ful prospect than with a child still 
capable of receiving education? For such 
a child makes Its first step on the path 
of crime while still under the leading 
strings of its morally poisonous sur- 
roundings! The Children's Court of New 
York has doubtlessly the most exten- 
sive field of work of all similar courts 
in, the United States. After the exten- 
sive description that I gave you of the 
procedure of the Children's Court in New 
York in our paper, I need not give any 
more details. But perhaps, matter given 
in the above-mentioned annual report 
might be added to the varied material 
\^hicli will be brought forward in the 
further labors of the criminal procedure 
reform. 
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Through the United States the sense 
of high responsibility on the part of the 
community for the moral and intellectual 
development of the mass of the people 
is constantly growing. For this reason 
Children's Courts are coming to be more 
and more regarded as something inevit- 
ably necessary; while in New York cir- 
cumstances are so shaping themselves 
that the question u^. special courts for 
children becomes practically important. 
The large immigration of foreigners must 
be taken into consideration, and also the 
consequent overcrowding in certain city 
quarters. The ck'cumstance of living be- 
comes so peculiar that it must be even 
regarded as a wonder that no more cases 
are brought before the Children's Courts 
than is actually the case. The following 
extract taken from the report is a par- 
ticularly interesting fact: 

'It is an interesting fact that the num- 
ber of arraignments in the Children's 
Court for the year 1906 was only 218 more 
than for the year 1905, this too when the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
over which the court's jurisdiction ex- 
tends, had an increase in population from 
2.390,382 to 2,464,432 in 1906." We may 
thus observe a criterion for the reform- 
atory, or more correctly, the preventive 
work of this Children's Court with tol- 
erable certainty. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that, 
according to the experience hitherto ob- 
tained. New York has in its Children's 
Court one of the most important institu- 
tions of its general administration. This 
tribunal tried 9,656 cases in the year 
1906. These were all cases of children 
who, hopelessly uncared for, had come 
into conflict with the law, in consequence 
of misdemeanors committed by them- 
selves or through defective education and 
surveillance. It was demonstrated that 
the great majority of the children that 
appeared before the court were victims 
of bad surrounding^ and parental neg- 
lect. In all cases, the court proceeded 
on the principle of treating each case 
individually on the basis of humanity 
and human experience. 

The definite object of these Children's 
Courts is here strictly kept in view; 
namely, to preserve the child for the 
state, — for the community; and accord- 
ing to the above report, this object was 
achieved in a remarkably large number 
of cases. What I explained to you before 
more in detail may be found in con- 
densed form in the annual report. This 
reads: "The Children's Court is the re- 
sult of a moral awakening of the com- 
munity to a new consciousness of its 
duty to the child. It is a later and 
another great step for the more humane 
treatment of children and which started 



witli New York enacting. In 1875, the 
first specific legislation respecting the 
prevention of cruelty to children. Through 
the efforts of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
[now so successfully conducted by B. 
Fellows Jenkins] one law after another 
was added to the statute books looking 
to the relief of child victims of vicious 
environment and neglect and providing 
for discrimination in the laws between 
tbe boy or girl accused of wrong doing 
aiid the hardened offender charged with 
the commission of a heinous crime. But 
it was not until 1902 that a law was 
eiiacted providing for a separate court 
for. the hearing and final disposition of 
the cases of children under the age of 
sixteen years taken into custody. Until 
the Children's Court was opened on Sep- 
tember 2 of that year, all children taken 
into custody were arraigned in the Mag- 
istrate's Court, commonly known as 
Police Courts, where they were exposed 
to contaminating associations and wit- 
nessed scenes that could not but leave 
lasting and harmful effects on their Im- 
pressionable natures. The heavy calen- 
dars, too, with which the Police Magis- 
trate had to deal made it impossible to 
give the child's case the careful and 
painstaking attention which it deserved." 
Observe well that the limit of age is 
drawn at 16 years. In the projected law 
of the Imperial Department of Justice, it 
is proposed to abolish the holding for 
examination of youthful offenders of 12 
to 18 years if the child can be con- 
signed to an educational institution or 
an orphan asylum or to some protectory 
(or similar organization). [In our coun: 
try the penal responsibility begins with 
the twelfth year.] It Is a real pleasure 
to recognize from this fact that we are 
already approaching the American pro- 
cedure in an important point. Accord- 
ing to the corresponding law of the state 
of New York and of various other states, 
the child does not come into the custody 
of the police, nor is it held for examina- 
tion in prison. Immediately after arrest 
the child is placed into the custody of 
the above-mentioned New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, where it sees nothing suggestive 
of police or prison. Instead of narrow 
cells, barred windows and heavy locks, 
the child sees very comfortable airy dor- 
mitories find play-rooms well fitted for 
free exercise. 

One Is pleased to observe in the pro- 
jected law that in our country also the 
notion of making a local separation be- 
tween the judicial procedure against chil- 
dren and that against adults Is also 
being considered. This is evident from 
the expression that such a separation is 
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Intended to take place at least ''as far 
as possible/' However, this Reparation 
refers only to the "main procedure." 
But why not also in the ptage of exam- 
ination? This would, of course, only be 
possible if the presiding justice of the 
court were able to sit as in the Amer- 
ican system mentioned in our annual 
report; uniting in his single person the 
functions of "magistrate (that is to say. 
the justice for the preliminary examina- 
tion), trial judge and jury combined." 
But the^most important part of the sys- 
tem and specially worthy of further dis- 
cussion In the projected law of crimanl 
procedure, seems to me to be the so- 
called parole system of the New York 
Children's Court 

The principle of the suspended sen- 
tence, so frequently discussed also among 
ourselves, is the foundation of this parole 
system. This principle of the suspended 
sentence is based on the hope of moral 
improvement which human society very 
justly has, or should have, for the ben- 
efit of the delinquent. That this is par- 
ticularly the case with children hardly 
requires any explanation. The Children's 
Court consigns the child to the surveil- 
lance of a house of correction, to an 
asylum, and so forth; and even punishiss 
the responsible parents where criminal 
neglect is manifest. At first the child 
is set at liberty "on parole." The annual 
report states as follows: "The agents of 
the Society, under the supervision of Mr. 



Jenkins, visit the home or the school or 
the place of employment at intervals dur- 
ing; the parole period and make careful 
record of the child's conduct and the 
home conditions. It is ifiandatory that 
at the end of the parole period that the 
child appear in court When his case is 
called a report from the chief parole 
officer is submitted, and, aided by this, 
the court determines whether to con- 
tinue the parole, suspend sentence or 
commit to an Institution. The number 
of children released on parole last year 
was 1,427, and of this number it was 
necessary to commit only 213 for viola- 
tion of the terms of parole. The rec- 
ords show that about 84 per cent of all 
the children placed on parole since the 
beginning of the court have made such 
favorable progress morally and materi- 
ally that the court finally released them 
either by discharge or suspension of sen- 
tence." 

I communicate to you these considera- 
tions, as I have said, in the hope that 
they may be a stimulation for a reform 
movement in which surely all philan- 
thropists may take a most active part. 
One thing must be regarded as -certain: 
that a thorough reform in the judicial 
treatment of juvenile delinquents would 
only be one-half the work accomplished 
without a reorganization and, above all, 
a centralization of juvenile institutions 
after the model of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 



St. Paul Juvenile Court 

ANNUAL REPORT 



Probation Offtcer Albert L. Graves yes- 
terday submitted to the judges of the 
District Court his report for the year 
ending June SO, 1907. Those familiar 
with the work of the St Paul Juvenile 
Court appreciate the character of the 
work being done. 

Judge Orr's policy has been to avoid 
publicity in connection with the cases 
that come before the court, and for this 
reason it may be doubted whether the 
public at large appreciate the extent or 
the character of the work. Teachers and 
others officially connected with the pub- 
lic schools whose positions enable them 
to observe the eftects of the Juvenile 
Court work bear witness to the good 
results obtained. A marked decrease In 
truancy has been observed. 

Judge Grier M. Orr has been unani- 
mously chosen by the judges of the Dis- 



trict Court to carry on the work which 
he has so successfully begun. It was 
through Judge Orr's suggestion and ef- 
forts that the law providing for a deten- 
tion home for juvenile delinquents was 
enacted last winter, as well as a law 
hardly less important, making provision 
for the punishment of persons contrib- 
uting to juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile Court's Wpck^ . 
During the past year 660 cases have 
come before the Juvenile Court The 
number on probation at the beginning of 
the year was 138; number placed on pro- 
bation during the year, 357; number dis- 
charged from probation during the year, 
374 ; number remaining on . probation. 
121; number committed to state training 
school, 13; number committed to state 
public school, 17; number committed to 
charitable institutions, 32. Out of nearly 
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EOO probation cases the court bfts lound 
it necessary to revoke probation aad let 
tbe Bsntence be executed In only nine 
Instances. This fact speaks eloquently 
cit the work of the probation officer and 
his assistants. 

The number and character of the cases 
before the court during the year were 
as follows; Abandoned, 4; assault and 
battery, 3i; begging, 1; burglary, 3; cru- 
elty to animals, 1; disorderly conduct, 
90; dnutkenness. 2; destroying property. 
IC; dependency and neglect. 92; driving 
away team, 3: embezzlement. 1; forging 
order, 8; gambling, 3; grand larceny, 4; 
indecent assault, 1; Indecent exposure. 1: 
Incorrigibility, 87; loitering, 21; Jumping 
moving trains. 2; petit larceny, ISO; ped- 
dling without license, 2; prize fighting. 1; 
reckless driving. 2; spitting on sidewalk, 
1; trespaas. 11; truancy. 43; vagrancy, 
IT; violating bike ordinance. 4; violating 
auto ordinance, 1 ; violating flreworkH 
ordinance, IG; violating sidewalk ordi- 
nance, 1; violating curfew ordinance, 1; 
v.'itbout means of support, 1; miscellane- 
ous, G. 

Probation Officer's Report. 

Mr. Graves' report Is in part as fol- 
lows: "That the business of the Juvenile 
Court and the probation office has in- 
creased is evidenced by the fact that In 
the past twelve months ninety more 
cases were brought into court than dur- 
ing the preceding year: and yet the com- 
mitments to the state training school 



and the state public school has appreci- 
ably decreased. 

"What has txen needed In connection 
with the Juvenile Court and probation 
woi'k, and now about to become a real- 
ity. Is a detention home — a place where 
boiH could be kept after their arrest ujid 
poading their trial. At the last session 
ot the legislature a law was enacted to 
give the county commissioners author- 
ity to purchase, or lease, or erect and 
tqulp and iiiolntain a detention home. 

"The county commissioners ot this 
cuiMity have already under conalderatJon 
a jiiuce for a detention home which ttiey 
will have ready and equipped for use 
enily this fall. 

' AT.otber law was also enacted by tbit 
laxt legislature to provide lor the pun- 
i^liiiii nt of persons responsible tor con- 
tributing to the delinquency, dependency 
or neglect ot children under the age ot 
17 years, and giving to the Juvenile 
Court concurrent Jurisdiction over such 
oBenses. With these two important laws 
in force the conn will have adequate 
provision to deal wisely and liberally 
with children coming before It 

"What Is still needed is the earnest 
co-operation of our publlc-spirtted citi- 
zens and the various charitable organi- 
zations. Through these and other hu- 
mane agencies the methods ot dealing 
with children can be improved with cor- 
responding good results." 



Bod, Jvbn A. Caldwell 



With simple ceremonies the new quar- 
ters ot the Juvenile Court, on the tourth 
floor ot the Guarantee Title and Trust 
building, were dedicated August 15th. 
Nearly every charitable institution In the 
county was represented In the gathering 
that filled the new court room to over- 
flowing. 

After Bailiff Franklin had opened court 
In the usval manner, Judge Caldwell an- 
nounced the purpose of the gatherin*;. 
snd introduced President Struble of the 
Board ot County Commissioners. Mr. 
Struble complimented the court on the 
work already done, and promised the sup- 
port and assistance of the commission- 
ers tor anything that might be done In 
the future. He was followed by Com- 
missioner Comer, who Indorsed Mr. Stru- 
ble's remarks. 

Attorney John E. Bruce was then intro- 
duced as the Godfather of the Juvenile 
Court. Mr. Bruce spoke briefly of the 
work, and said the credit was diie tb 
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Judge Caldwell himself, though His Hon- 
or very modestly insisted that the glory 
was all due to his excellent corps of as- 
sistants. 

Should Supervise Marriages. 

Rev. J. A. White, superintendent of the 
Union Bethel, then made a few remarks, 
in which he recommended that the corps 
of assistants be greatly increased so that 
one man could devote his entire time to 
each case until that particular case was 
disposed of. R^v. White made the novel 
recommendation that the work of the 
Juvenile Court should be extended to 
the Probate Court c-nd that each man 
or a woman who applied for a marriage 
license should be fur one month under 
the supervision of the officers of the 
Juvenile Court. B.v this means he said 
they could be fitted for their life to- 
gether, and in thi^ manner the number 
of urchins with improper homes would 
be greatly reduced. 

Max Senior was then introduced as 
the real father of the Juvenile Court. 
He praised the work of the court, but 
condemned the conditions that exist in 
several of the various institutions of Cin- 
cinnati. He gave particular emphasis to 
the affairs of the House of Refuge, which 
he said was not in a fit condition to do 
any reforming or make better the lives 
of the children who are being sent there. 

Miss Annie Laws, who is prominent in 
all works of charity, in a short address 
urged the people of Cincinnati to greater 
activity in the support of the Juvenile 
work. She said that the present work- 
ers were doing well, and that the Juve- 
nile Court in Hamilton county was sec- 
ond to none, but that if every one would 
do what they could to assist in the work 
it would make Cincinnati a happy com- 
munity, and that the suburbs would soon 
be clamoring for annexation. 

Little Ones Will Be Fed. 

Father Kohmescher, superintendent of 
St. Vincent's Boys' Home, who has been 
connected with the work of the Juvenile 
Court for some time, spoke briefly, and 
Judge Caldwell then commenced hearing 
the Juvenile cases which had been set 
for the day. The new rooms are con- 
nected with the court house. This bridge. 
Judge Caldwell insists, must not be 
called a "Bridge of Sighs," but a "Bridge 
of Love." Offices are provided for Judge 
Caldwell and his assistants, in addition 
to the main court room and a private 
room in which the troubles of the chil- 
dren will be adjusted by Judge Caldwell, 
and ten bedrooms to be used as a Place 
of Detention. Miss Cora Sweatt will be 
matron of the Place of Detention, and 
she has provided a gas stove and other 
conveniences where light meals can be 
prepared for the youthful prisoners. 



THE NEW JUVENILE COURT OF 

DENVER. 

At the time the new law in Colorado 
was passed, creating a separate Juve- 
nile Court for Denver, it was found that 
one of the clerks in the senate had so 
muddled up the records that it was 
believed to seriously interfere with the 
constitutionality of the law. All kind 
of rumors were afloat. It was stated 
to me that some of Qiy political ene- 
mies had purposely brought about this 
defect, thinking it would not be discov- 
ered, and when I had resigned the 
County Court, which is a powerful polit- 
ical court, with an immense patronage 
and much influence, greatly desired by 
the politicians, a suit would be brought 
raising this defect, as an excuse to have 
it declared unconstitutional. The result 
would be that in a few months I would 
be without the Juvenile Court, and hav- 
ing relinquished the County Court to 
take it, also without the County Court. 

It is a long story and of very little 
consequence now, but the fact is that 
there is no longer any serious defect in 
the record. Some of the errors which 
were claimed by some to have been 
made by design and by others by acci- 
dent have been straightened out. We 
have the opinion of the best constitu- 
tional lawyers in the state that the law 
is constitutional, and we have no fears 
of the outcome, for we have sufficient 
faith in our Supreme Court to believe 
that the political enemies I have made 
in the fights against graft and corrup- 
tion, which we never sought but could 
not well avoid, will not be permitted to 
prevail over the law in the case, which 
is all in favor of the constitutionality 
of the act. 

The new court has Jurisdiction not 
only to try children, but also unlimited 
Jurisdiction in all criminal cases where 
the offense is against the person or 
involves the morals of a child or minor. 
Its Jurisdiction is not confined to chil- 
dren under 16. All offenders under 21 
may be tried before it, for it is given 
complete criminal as well as chancery 
Jurisdiction in all such cases. It has 
none of the defects that were found in 
such separate courts as that, for instance, 
in Salt Lake City, where no adult person 
could be tried. It is also, In my Judg- 
ment, much stronger in its equipment 
than any other separate Juvenile Court 
now in existence, so far as I am advised. 
It embodies some of the principles I have 
long hoped to see embodied In a Juvenile 
Court law. It Is primarily designed to 
protect the child. One great difficulty 
that has been contended with In even 
the first Juvenile Court— that of Chicago, 
and which to this day has not been ellm- 
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inated — ^was the Inability of the judge 
to try anything but the child. The new 
court has simply taken from the County 
Court of Denver the jurisdiction It has 
had for the last five years to try not 
only children but adults who violate laws 
for the protection of children, and also 
cases for the non-support of children. 
In a word, every kind of case In which 
a child Is Involved must be tried in this 
court before the same judge and the 
same set of officers, avoiding the periods 
of rotation and the bringing In of dif- 
ferent judges, a system that has caused 
considerable difficulty and some friction 
in some of the larger cities. The laws 
to be enforced In the new court will be: 
The school law, as to both parents and 
children; the contributory delinquent 
law; the juvenile delinquent law; 
tne child labor law; the law against 
the sale of liquor or tobacco to minors; 
the law forbidding minors in saloons, 
wine rooms, or disreputable dives; the 
laws against cruelty to children; the 
laws against Indecent liberties with chil- 
dren; all the dependent laws as to both 
parent and child ; the appointing of 
guardians for the person of the child; 
all cases of adoption and every possible 
case that can concern a child, excepting 
their custody In divorce cases and deal- 
ing with their property, which latter has 
to be left to the Probate Court under 
our constitution. 

Any boy or girl under 21 who violates 
any law of the state may be tried In 
this new court. Any adult person may be 
likewise tried for any criminal offense, 
where it Involves the person or morals 
of a child or minor. This puts the work 
all In one court before one judge and the 
same set of officers, and we hope makes 
an Ideal system for the protection of the 
youth of a community. 

The probation system may be employed 
In dealing with all offenders, whether 
children or adults. In this new court 
The rights of parents and citizens will 
be carefully safeguarded, and due proc- 
ess of law carefully observed. Parents 
win not be sent to jail or severely dealt 
with, unless it is a most exasperating 
case. We shall go on the theory that 
the parents and adults need help and 
wise direction just as much as the chil- 
dren. Most of the poor mothers brought 
to the court can be greatly helped, and 
this will be our object. But a vigorous 
campaign will be made against diva 
keepers, saloon keepers, wine room keep- 
ers and the proprietors of pool rooms 
and disreputable joints, which harbor 
and corrupt the youth of the community. 
We shall make a special effort to reach 
the causes of crime. 



The court Is equipped with three clerks 
and four paid probation officers. The 
clerk receives $2,000 per year and the 
deputies $1,200 per year. The chief pro- 
bation officer receives $1,500 per year and 
the deputies $1,200 per year. A court 
stenographer Is provided for at $2,000 
per year. The court stenographer came 
to the Juvenile Court two years ago as 
a red-headed, freckle-faced boy, who 
wanted a job. He was 16 last month. 
Today he Is one of the finest court 
stenographers in the state. Some time 
I am going to write a story about this 
boy, and I know I can write it without 
any danger of spoiling him. 

We expect to undertake some especial 
work for girls, for it Is our belief that 
the girl problem Is being neglected la 
the cities. Public trials will be avoided 
as much as possible, and it will be 
counted a crime to ever have any such 
trial of a girl's case. 

We are looking forward with the great- 
est enthusiasm to the work that can be 
done with this efficient court and effi- 
cient force of officers. The first session 
will be held the first week in September, 
and I have resigned the County Court 
and have been appointed to the new 
court till the next election In November, 
1908, when I shall be a candidate for 
the place. Ben B. Lind^ey. 



Charities for Children in the City of 

Mexico. 

No previous attempt has been made 
to cover this interesting field. Twenty- 
two Institutions are fully presented. 

The School of the Biscayans founded 
in 1731. the Children's Home established 
in 1760 and the Foundling Asylum or- 
ganized in 1767 are three of the oldest 
charities In America; and their historic 
Importance is only equaled by the rapid 
recent development of governmental 
care of needy children In Mexico. The 
book is well Illustrated, and contains the 
facts one would wish to know, being 
an analytical and historical narrative 
covering the entire period from the Con- 
quest to the present time. 

The table of contents and the list of 
illustrations will show the scope of the 
bock. 

The author. Dr. Albert J. Steelman, 
has resided several years In the City of 
Mexico, and is at present Chaplain of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary and Presi- 
dent of the National Chaplains' Associa- 
tion. Orders for the book should be ad- 
dressed to B. M. Steelman, 416 Herkimer 
St., Jollet, III. Paper cover, 75c; cloth, 
$1.00. 
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CANADIAN CHILDREN'S WORK. 

We are in receipt of the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Department of 
Neglected and Dependent Children oi 
Ontario, Canada. The Superintend- 
ent, Mr. J. J. Kelso, in the prepara- 
tion of his Report, covers the entire 
field of childhood. It is one of the 
most comprehensive reports that it 
has been our pleasure to peruse. 
Especial attention is devoted by the 
superintendent to the placing of chil- 
dren in foster homes and their sub- 
sequent supervision. This one depart- 
ment embraces thousands of children. 
During the past year, twenty-two 
hundred forty-three children were 
brought to Canada from Great Brit- 
ain and placed in foster homes. All 



these children were carefully selected 
and under the law must be visited 
regularly and complete reports made 
as to their condition. Especial appeal 
is made by the superintendent for 
Juvenile Courts and the probation sys- 
tem for all Canada. In commenting 
on this phase of the work the super- 
intendent says: 

**That in a city like Toronto we 
should have a special children's judge 
long ago. It is quite impossible for 
the regular city magistrate dealing 
with thousands of criminals each year 
to give the necessary time or sympa- 
thetic consideration to the work of 
saving young and inexperienced chil- 
dren from consequences of criminal 
acts. We have not taken full advan- 
tage of the probation system whereby 
the causes of the wrong doing may 
be removed by the friendly interven- 
tion of a probation officer without the 
removal of the child from his or her 
home." 

It is to be hoped Dominion govern- 
ment will pass a Juvenile Delinquent 
Bill for the entire country. 



HISTORY OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT LAW 

This issue contains tbe last install- 
ment of the HISTORY OF THE JUVE- 
NILE COURT LAW OF ILLINOIS. 
We are in receipt of several communica- 
tions commenting on the history. Com- 
ment has bebu made by several writers 
on the fact that the original workers do 
not appear to be connected with the 
Juvenile Court at the present time. 

One seldom hears of Mrs. Flower, 
Messrs. Banning, Soule, MacMillan, 
Carter or Newcomer. We are pleased 
to say that all of these persons are 
much interested in the Court and in an 
unostentatious way assist it from time 
to time. 

The articles have been compiled in 
book form, together with other inter- 
esting Juvenile Court matter, making a 
book of some two hundred (20()) pages. 
Copies can be procured at the office of 
the paper at $1.00 each. 
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New York, July 17. 1907. 
ESditor Juvenile Court Record: 

I notice on page 16, column 2, in the 
issue of the Juvenile Court Record, Sum- 
mer number, 1907, in speaking of Juve- 
nile Courts, Ontario, Canada, it is said, 
"they have preceded those of the United 
States, having been established in 
Toronto and other cities in 1S94." The 
facts axe that the first law in relation to 
this other than that in Massachusetts, 
which only related to Boston and was 
not in operation, was chapter 217 of the 
laws of 1892, passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, providing par- 
ticularly for Juvenile Courts, and is as 
follows: 

"All cases involving the commitment 
or trial of children for any violation of 
the penal code, in any police court or 
court of special sessions, may be heard 
and determined by such court at suit- 
able times to be designated therefor by 
it, separate and apart from the trial of 
other criminal cases, of which session 
a separate docket and record shall be 
kept." 

From this Mr. Kelso drafted the laws 
which are in operation in Ontario. Can- 
ada. I had considerable correspondence 
with him at the time and think he will 
bear out the assertion that not only this 
law but many others now in force within 
his Jurisdiction were taken from those 
of the State of New York and bther 
states and remodeled to suit the condi- 
tions found in Ontario. Great creflit is 
due Mr. Kelso for his valuable and ex- 
tremely comprehensive work, but let us 
have history right as we proceed. That 
ij all I ask and this I shall do as long 
as I am spared. 

Very sincerely yours, 

E. Fellows Jenkins, 
Sec*y and Supt. 

Adelaide, So. Australia, May 20. 1907. 
EJditor Juvenile Court Record — 

Dear Sir: I enclose subscription for 
another year to your valuable monthly, 
and I send by the mail the little book 
whi'^h I have written at the request of 
the State Children's Council of South 
Australia, as a tribute to the work of 
Miss C. B. Clark, who Initiated Boarding 
Out in Australia. The title is State 
Children in Australia. 

A history of boarding out and its devel- 
opment, which include Children's Courts. 
besTin here In 1890. and a system of pro- 
tection of infant life, which I believe is 
more thoroueh than anvwhere else in 
ETn^Hsh sneaking countries, though Lelp- 
sig, Germany, works on similar lines. 
It is only in Australia that dependent 
and delinouent children are regarded as 
children of the state; elsewhere they 
may be parish children, charity children, 



criminal children. In Australia they are 
a natural possession and a natural re- 
sponsibility. In AustraUa the system has 
been to pay for the children such a sum 
as we find brings offers from respectable 
working people more homes than we can 
supply, and the normal rate is )1.25 per 
week for healthy children from the age 
of two to thirteen, but extra subsidy is 
given for younger and for delicate chil- 
dren. Adoption is only allowed for very 
young children, and also if, after years 
of happy life in a subsidized home, the 
foster parents desire to make the child 
their own; but they are still Visited of- 
ficially once a year, though exempted 
from local visitation. School-going con- 
ditions are strictly enforced till the age 
of thirteen years is reached; after that 
the boy or girl goes to service, and wages 
must be paid. Visiting the homes, both 
by local volunteer visitors and by paid 
inspectors, is kept up till the boy or girl 
is eighteen. We have nothing in Aus- 
tralia of fee money unless the child is 
formally adopted. You will see that boys 
and girls in the reformatory are com- 
mitted till the age of eighteen, but by 
behaving well, they can be placed out 
when a third of the sentence has been 
served, and earlier if the conduct of the 
child shows that the punishment was 
too severe. The State Children's Council 
can transfer to the industrial school, 
which is merely a department from which 
children can be placed out, on subsidy 
or for service. The success of this sys- 
tem may be shown by the reduction of 
boys from eighty-two in 1897, to twenty- 
eight today, in 1907. It is a farm re- 
formatory and the boys are in great de- 
mand for country places, as their train- 
ing is thorough. 

My little book is written by me at the 
age of eighty-rone. in honor of a lady ouly 
seven weeks older, but it embodies the 
experience of thirty-six years. 

When I spent ten months in the United 
States in 1893-4, I took every opportunity 
of speaking, both in public and in pri- 
vate, of the Home fustead of the Institu- 
tion. Miss Jane Addams, the Rev. Jenkln 
Lloyd Jones and Dr. Byron Holmes were 
much impressed with what I said in Chl- 

caeo. Rev. Charles and Mrs. , 

the Lloyd Garrisons and others in Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Caroline Spencer of Providence. 
I had pulpits offered me to preach on 
the subject, as well as lecture halls. I 
have jTone to the state canitol in Austra- 
lia. Melbourne and Sydney, to advocate 
Children's Courts and the saving of In- 
fant life. For the last twenty years I 
have been an outside missionary, while 
Miss C. E. Clark has always been re- 
garded as our leader in Adelaide 
Believe me yours truly. 
Cathsbine Helen Spencs. 
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History of the Illinois Juvenile 

Court Law 

By TIMOTHY D. HURLEY 

Pretldent of tbt Cbleaco VitlttfloB tad Aid Society 



(Oontlnn<Bd from the Anflruse number) 

slttlner together in joint session. At this 
hearing this association was represented by 
Messrs. Harvey B. Hurd» Ephraim Banning 
and B. Burritt Smith; and other interests 
by Judge Orrin N. Carter and Messrs. Thom- 
as C. MacMlllan and Timothy D. Hurley. At 
a second hearing Messrs. Hurd and Banning 
represented this association and Mr. Hurley 
other interests; and when the bill was on 
Its passage before the House Mr. Hurd and 
others again visited Springfl.eld to look after 
final proceedings. - 

The bill was passed without much delay 
or difficulty in the Senate; but owing to re- 
peated delays. It was not put on its passage 
in the House until the last day of the ses- 
sion and not finally voted on until late in 
the afternoon of that day. Prior to this the 
outlook for its passage had become so doubt- 
ful that your committee presented the mat- 
ter personally to Governor Tanner and 
Speaker Sherman, explaining the objects of 
the bill and securing their support and co- 
operation. Senator Case and Representative 
Newcomer are entitled to the thanks of this 
association for their faithful and able man- 
agment of the bill in the legislature: and 
great credit is due Governor Tanner and 
Speaker Sherman for cheir interest and as- 
sistance, which proved invaluable in final 
proceedings, and without which the bJU 
would probably have failed of passage. 
Messrs. John W. Ela. Hasting H. Hart and 
Frank G. Soule, and Miss Julia C Lathrop, 
also rendered valuable assistance, especially 
in. consultations and preparation of the bill. 

In the course of proceedings it became 
necesary to make various amendments to the 
bill. FX> that as finally passed It lacked sev- 
eral desirable and important features. For 
instance, the bill as originally drawn pro- 
vided, for compensation to a limited amount 
for the board and care of children pending 
the hearing of their cases In court; for the 
commitment of children by county judges to 
the care of suitable Institutions which were 
to receive a limited compensation and for 
taking children out of almshouses and plac- 
ing them in suitable homes through child- 
saving societies and otherwise. As the Ju- 
venile Court feature was considered the most 
urgent, however, your committee finally con- 
sented to amendments striking out these Im- 
portant provisions in order to secure the 
passage of the bill. 

The Act as passed Is entlted "An Act to 
Regulate the Treatment and Control of De- 
pendent, Neglected and Delinquent Chil- 
dren." It was approved by the governor 
April 21. 1899. went In force July 1, 1899, 
Is foimd in the Illinois Laws of 1899, pages 
lil-7, and is now generally spoken of as the 
Juvenile Court Law. It contains twenty-one 
sections, and some of Its leading features are 
as follows: It contains a comprehensive defi- 
nition of neglected, dependent and delinquent 
children; it confers on the Circuit and Coun- 
ty Courts original jurisdiction concerning 
such children; It provides that in counties 
having over 500,000 population the judges of 
the Circuit Court shall designate one or 
more of their number to hear cases coming 
under the law; it provides that children's 



cases coming before a justice of the peace 
or police magistrate shall t>e immediately 
transferred to the judge so designated; it 
provides for a simple mode of procedure by 
petition and otherwise; it provides for the 
caie of neglected, dependent and delinquent 
children while their cases are pending in 
court and afterwards; It prohibits the corn- 
mi tnient of children under twelve years of 
age to a common jail or police station; it 
r(*cofmizes all approved child-saving socie- 
ties and institutions, and gives validity to 
their contracts In reference to surrendering 
and adopting children; and it provides for 
A 2}>stem of superlvlslon by the State Board 
of Charities over children placed in homes 
throughout the state. 

The whole trend nnd spirit of the act is 
that the state, acting through the Juvenile 
Court, exercises that tender solicitude and 
care over its neglected, dependent and de- 
linquent wards that a ys ise and loving parent 
would exercise with reference to his own 
children under similar circumstances. As 
showing this we here quote Its last section, 
as follows: 

"This act shall be liberally construed, to 
the end that its purpose may be carried out, 
to- wit: That the care, custody and discipline 
of a child shall approximate as nearly as may 
be that which should be given by its parents, 
and in all cases where It can properly be done 
the child be placed in an approved family 
home and become a member of the family 
by legal adoption or otherwise." 

In his able address before the State's At- 
torneys' Association, delivered at Ottawa, 
June 28. 1899, Mr. Albert C. Barnes, assistant 
State's Attorney of Cook County, thus ex- 
plains the object and underlying principle of 
the law: 

"The importance of this act to the people 
of Cook County, and Indirectly to the state 

at large, can hardly bo overestimated 

Its fundamental Idea Is that he state must 
step in and exercise guardianship over a 
child found under such adverse social or in- 
dividual conditions as develop crime. To 
that end it must not wait as now to deal 
with him in jails, bridewells and reforma- 
tories after he has become criminal In habit 
and tastes, but must seize upon the first 
indications of the propensity, as they may 
be evinced in his conditions of nejlect or 
delinquency; and where he Is a violator of 
law, instead of quickening acquired criminal 
tendencies, as by present methods of pro- 
cedure — Involving arrest, examination, deten- 
tion in the cell -house or jail, contact and 
confinement with adult criminals. Indict- 
ment and conviction of crime — it proposes a 
plan whereby he may be treated, not as a 
criminal or one legally charged with crime, 
but as a ward of the state, to receive prac- 
tically the care, custody and discipline that 
are accorded the neglected and dependent 
child, and which, as the act states, 'shall 
approximate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by Its parents.' " 

In Cook County the law has put In force 
by the organization of a Juvenile Court, with 
Judge Richard S. Tuthill presiding, an ex- 
ceedingly happy selection, and throughout 
the state generally the State Board of Chari- 
ties Is now exercising supervision of children 
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placed In homes pursuant to Its provisions. 
Many things stUl remain to be done, how- 
ever before the full purpose and objects or 
the 'law will be acccTiplished; and as to 
these we bespeak the interest and co-opera- 
tion, not only of this association, but of aU 
other associations and organizations Intw- 
ested in the subject, and of the press, pub- 
lic officials and good citizens generally, in 
this connection, and in conclusion, we again 
quote from Mr. Barnes' address above re- 
ferred to, as follows: 

•When it is considered that over five 
thousand cases a year are broughc before 
the grand Jury of Cook Coiinty, and that 
most of the offender>» are either Juveniles 
or have laid the foundation for a criminal 
career in their youth, and that the present 
repressive agencies are inadequate to stem 
the tide of crime in the great cities, the bene- 
ficent purposes of this act. tending as they 
do to minimize crime by striking at its roots, 
call for the co-operation of the officers or tne 
law and all good citizens to render it a^ 
effective as possible tioder present cpnstltu* 
tional limitations. Embodying, as it does, 
the ripest thought upon this question, the 
results of scientific inquiry and special study 
of the causes and conditions of cHme, and 
the lessons from practical experience, with 
various corrective and repressive agencies 
employed, not only in this country but In 
Europe, this act, unless thwarted by persist- 
ent and unnatural foes, by niggardly means 
for carrying out Its provisions, or by the 
assaults of those who seek to defeat rather 
than promote beneficial leglslaUon, will prove 
the dawn of a new era In our criminal his- 
tory, and of a brighter day for the peo;;le of 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Ephraim Banning, 
Harvey B. Hurd, 
John W. Bla. 
Edwin Burrltt Smith. 
Merrltt Starr. 
Chicago. Oct 28, 1899. 

WHAT THE FUTURE PROMISEa 

The Juvenile Court law, aa has been 
said already, Is an assured success. Still, 
though no longer an experiment, it can- 
not be said to have passed completely 
out of the stage of Its infancy. Coupled 
to the wonder that such a law had not 
been enacted years and years ago, is the 
still greater wonder aroused by the im- 
mense field of activity which it opens 
up, and the pracUcally limitless area 
of possibility which It controls. 

The little group of workers in Chicago 
which first conceived the law has been 
magnified into an immense army of 
earnest, thinking men and women who 
recognize in the child problem the prob- 
lem of problems. Herein, they have dis- 
covered, lie the forces which move civili- 
zation toward weal or toward woe. 
How to regulate these forces is a 
question that ranks above all other 
questions. And so the movement be- 
gun humbly in the late Judge Hurd 8 
office in Chicago, December 10, 1898. now 
claims disciples in every section of the 
country. They are to be numbered by 
the thousand, and are to be found in the 
churches and in the schools, in the dubs 



and in social organizations of every de- 
scription, in the academic sections of the 
learned professions, and especially 
among the men who shape a nation's 
destiny into its permanent form, the 
thinkers and students In the domain of 
active research in our great universities. 
The movement gathers strength every 
day. Intellectual strength; it is enlisting 
recruits all the time, thoughtful, edu- 
cated men and women, their sympathies 
with their struggling kindred, the class 
that has in every age furnished the 
guides and leaders in all great social 
movements. 

This is a movement whose growth and 
full force cannot yet be measured by 
statistics, though the statistics available 
are enlightening and well worthy of 
study. Twenty states have followed the 
lead of Illinois, and In twice as many of 
our great cities, courts, probation officers 
and specially trained observers are 
grappling with the difficult problem of 
how to deal with the dependent, the de- 
linquent and the defective among the 
child population. The active, positive 
work of rescue and regulation being ac- 
complished, great as it is, must be 
ranked as second in imiK)rtance to its in- 
vestiagtion and research phases. Bvery 
Juvenile Court Is a laboratory. ESvery- 
one of its sessions is a clinic — of price- 
less value to science and to society. The 
causes that produce delinquency, the in- 
fantile disease that in later years broad- 
ens into crime, are here diagnosed and 
tabulated. Inferences are arranged into 
appropriate groupings, and effects, ap- 
parently divergent and difterent, credited 
to their generic causes. The sources 
curacy, the question of remedy arises 
next. The scientist engaged in his 
laboratory assiduously seeking some 
mystic vinis to save mankind from 
physical disease, has not a higher or 
nobler mission than that which alms to 
check, and to reduce to a minimum* if 
possible, to eradicate, the germs of 
child abnormalities which in their de- 
velopment are the scourge of society. 

It would be impossible to overestimate 
the importance ot the problems emr 
braced In the field ot operations covered 
by the Juvenile Court law. These prob- 
lems affect every section of the com- 
munity, from the most obscure cranny Im 
a slum to the gilded drawing room of 
the millionaire's palace. Ne person can 
afford to ignore them. They influence 
not (mly the Nation's health, but the Na- 
tion's life. Of what avail are wealth, 
splendor, international prestige, if the 
millions of men and women upon wfaidi 
these depend for permanency have In 
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their midst perennial springs of degen- 
eracy and moral disease? Tlierefbre ,lt 
is, that we find all the agencies of civiliv 
zation, the press, the school, the pulj^lt, . 
the legislative bodies, local, state and 
national, co-operating in the effort to 
cope with an ever-increasing youthful 
delinquency. 

In Chicago the movement has been 
singularly fortunate in the number and 
quality of its supporters. The beginning 
made by the late Judge Hurd and his as- 
sociates was skilfully and intelligently 
followed up by Judge Tuthill and an in- 
creased guard of enthusiastic workers. 
All the time it gained in strength and 
importance. Today its failure is impos- 
sible. 

No more convincing evidence of this 
could be cited than the unanimity and 
earnestness with which the county and 
city authorities joined in the movement 
which eventuated in the Juvenile Court 
buildings. Chicago is to have a model 
children's block — court bouse, school, 
dormitories, with appropriate offices and 
appurtenances. This group of buildings 
will be situated in the most densely 
populated section of the city, the sec- 
tion, too, from which most of the ma- 
terial for the court work is expected to 
be drawn. Adjoining the buildings will 
be playgrounds and a small park. The 
design is to make the scheme of build- 
ings attractive and beautiful as well as 
useful and educative^ 

To name the projector^ of this enter- 
prise, where all deserve unqualified praise, 
co.uld only be accomplished at the 
risk of doing Injustice, by omission, to 
others who have equally strong claims to 
notice. Cook, county, represented by the 
president of the county board, the Hon. 
E. J. Brundage, and his associate com- 
missioners, received a most loyal and 
hearty cooperation from the city, to 
rig'pr^nt which the Hon. Mayor Dunne 
^pppmed an energetic committee of clti- 
zlnsy everyone of whom, was known to 
be especially interested in philanthropic 
W6rk. The Board of Education, too, 
through a zealous committee, • rendered 
valuable aid, both moral and financial. 

In this movement, destined to contri- 
bute largely to the fame and glory of 
Chicago ^ and Cook county, there was no 
politics and no dissension. If rivalry 
there was, either between the bodies 
which sent delegates to the joint com- 
mittee or between tl^e members of t;he 
Joint committee as individuals, it was 
the laudable rivalry of how best to ad- 
vance the humane enterprise which was 
dear to the heart of each and, everyone 
of those interested. It was peculiarly 



a Chicago spirit — the spirit which Chi- 
cago knows how well to put forth when 
interests which she holds sacred are con- 
cerned. 

Time or change will not weaken this 
spirit: they can only strengthen it 
Though the personnel representing pub- 
lic sentiment in elective and appointive 
offices must necessarily be different at 
different times, the sentiment itself, 
when grounded upon right and justice 
and charity, remains ever the same. The 
humane feelings back of the Juvenile 
Court law and of the movement gener- 
ally to do justice by the erring young 
in their first wanderings from the 
straight and narow path is stronger in 
Chicago today than ever it was. Recent 
political changes have transferred its 
destinies not to strangers but to friends 
who have. already given proof of their 
devotion to the interests of the child. 
The Hon. E. J. Brundage, leaving the 
presidency of the county board to enter 
upon the duties of corporation counsel, 
finds only a wider field of opportunity 
and Increased power to help along the 
noble work which has already received 
so much of his energy and good will. 
In the city's chief magistrate, the Hon. 
Mayor Busse, friends of the child-saving 
movement recognize an old ally and a 
tried supporter. They remember him as 
one of the stanchest advocates of tho 
first Juvenile Court bills and St. Charles 
School for Boys, which he aided in pass- 
ing when he served in the Legislature 
at Springfield. The outlook Is bright, 
indeed, for the operation and develop- 
m^it of the Juvenile Court law. Its 
friends may well anticipate for it a 
future of great accomplishment. 

THE END. 
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Chicago Juvenile Court and 
Detention Home 



The new Juvenile Court and Detention 
Home butlding, located at 202 E^in£ 
street, Cblcago, 111., was formally ded- 
icated Wednesday, August 7th, 1907. An 
informal reception was held In the build- 
ing from two to four o'clock and the 
dedication ceremony in Bowen Hall, Hull 
House, from four to five o'clock. Pres- 
ident WUllaai BuBse acted as chairman 
of the meeting. Addresses were made 
by Corporation Counsel Edward J. Bnin- 
dage. lllBS Lathrop, Honorable R. 3. Tnt- 
hill. Presiding Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Honorable Onin N. Carter of the 
Supreme Court of Hllnols, Mr. Bphralm 
P. -Banning, Honorable Oeorge A. Car- 
penter, hesarB. T. D. Hurley and Henry 
W. T%«rston. A thousand people In- 
spected the building and attended the 
cwemonles. The site was procured by 
the city and the building erected by the 
Ctiunty. This plan was originated by 



Corporation Counsel Bnmdage wblle he 
was President of the County Board. The 
building la the first of its kind in the 
country. It Is a three-story fireproof 
structure of modem French renaissance 
style of architecture. It has a frontage 
of 109 feet and a depth of lOa teet A 
court opens at the south end twenty-tour 
feet wide and flfty-two teet deep in the 
center of the building divIdeB It Into two 
wings and oilers acceis to the building 
from the rear. 

lu ita Interior arrangement, It has been 
the purpose of the architect to keep the 
Juvenile Court distinct from the Deten- 
tion Home and provides separate quar- 
ters for three classes of cblldren, namely, 
dependents (boys and girls), delinquent 
girls and delinquent boys. 

The first floor la devoted to the nae 
of the Juvenile Court, Ita otficen and 
clerical force. In front are the court- 
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room and judlire's chambers, the main 
waiting room and the probation officers' 
library and private rooms. In the wings 
are the rooms for the chief probation 
officer and his assistants, the attorney, 
clerks' waiting and discharging rooms 
and a dispensary. 

The second floor contains receiving 
rooms, dormitories and playrooms for 
dependent children, delinquent boys, at- 
tendants' and mothers' rooms, hospital 
and superintendent's office. 

On the third floor in the center are 
three dining rooms and a large kitchen. 
In the east wing are rooms for delin- 
quent girls, attendants, a hospital and a 
receiving room. The west wing is occu- 
pied by two large dormitories for delin- 
quent boys, a hospital and receiving 
room. 

It is contemplated to utilize the entire 
block where the building is located for 
children's work. It will become the cen- 
ter of child life in Chicago when the 
plans are completed. The block is 
bounded by Halsted, Desplaines, Ewing 
and Forquer streets. 

Address of T. D. Hurley. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

The friends of Juvenile Courts through- 
out the country rejoice with us today in 
the opening of oui Juvenile Court and 
Detention Home buildiug. It Is fitting 
and proper that Cook county and the 
•City of Chicago should join hands and. 
be the first to erect such a building. It 
was here, in our city, that the idea of 
the Juvenile Court originated, and here, 
above all other places, the Juvenile Court 
has been most successful. The Cook 
County Juvenile Court is not only the 
pioneer, but it has also been the leader, 
and has acted in many Instances as 
teacher and educator of other courts 
throughout the world. Some features of 
the Juvenile Court system, viz.: proba- 
tion, separation of children from adults, 
separate trials, visitation of institutions, 
etc., were in existence prior to the enact- 
ment of the Illinois Juvenile Court Law 
in 1899, but to Chicago is due the credit 
of inauguY^ting the Juvenile Court sys- 
tem as we now understand it. 

The suggestion of a Juvenile Court 
Building and Detention Home is not of 
recent date. The fact is that before a 
section of the law was drawn, yea, even 
before the committee that drafted the 
law was organized, the Juvenile Court, 
with a separate judge and separate build- 
ing, was suggested by numerous persons. 

We found it impossible at the time the 
law was passed to convince the city and 
county officials that it was advisable and 
proper for them jointly to provide for 
the erection and maintenance of such a 
building. The separate home for the 



court and Detention Home, however, was 
never overlooked. Judge Hurd, the chair- 
man of the committee who drafted the 
law, during his lifetime, accompanied by 
your humble servant, visited several sites 
that were suggested and communicated 
with both the city and county authorities 
in the hope that these two latter bodies 
would erect such a building. He had 
hoped that he would see such a building 
erected during his lifetime. It was al- 
ways his opinion that the Juvenile Court 
would never attain its full fruition until 
It was housed in its own home, main- 
tained by both city and county and offi- 
cered by public officials under the direc- 
tion of the juvenile judge. He felt as 
did many persons instrumental in having 
the law enacted, that the home of the 
court should be under the management 
and direction of persons who were an- 
swerable to the people. 

It is certainly a great satisfaction to 
all of us to know that from now on the 
court and the various agencies connected 
therewith will be under and subject to 
the representatives of the lAople. No 
private agency, no private society, no 
club, no committee should ever have the 
final say as to the conduct and man- 
agement of this building. Advice and 
suggestions coming from private parties, 
no matter who they may be, should be 
of an advisory nature only. 

We all know how carefully the law was 
drawn in reference to the protection of 
the rights of the parents and children, 
and especially so in regard to the reli- 
gious features. We should all work hand 
in hand to preserve these rights. The 
court, while called Juvenile, is neverthe- 
less a children's court. This building is 
a children's building. It is the people's 
building. BYom now on it will be main- 
tained, as it should be, by the city and 
county, and will be governed accord- 
ingly, by public officials. We need never 
fear but that it will be properly and 
judiciously managed; the persons in 
charge, being representatives of the peo- 
ple, will ever be careful as to the wishes 
and ideas of the parents and friends of 
the children that are detained and cared 
for by the court and officials in charge. 

As we all know, the wealth of the poor 
is in their children. God has implanted 
in , every father and mother a love for 
their children that is seldom, if ever, 
eradicated. Often have I heard the re- 
mark, "Where is my boy?" "Where is 
my girl?" coming from a mother or a 
father, at times careless and indifferent 
in regard to their children, and neglect- 
ful often of their duty toward their off- 
spring. Nevertheless, when reason and 
judgment asserted itself, their first 
thought and object was to again obtain 
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possession of their children. The fath-, 
ers and mothers of this city and county 
will watch with a jealous eye the admin- 
istration of this building. Woe betide 
that man, be he judge, county commis- 
sioner or other public officer, who dares 
waver for one minute in his duty towards 
the chilih'en detained in this building! 
The poor may be indifferent at times and 
may be careless about their rights, but 
I say to* you, Mr. Chairman, where their 
children are concerned, they will not be 
remiss in their duty, and will not fail 
to remove any person who in any way 
misuses or abuses the power entrusted 
to him or her in regard to the admin: 
istration of this Juvenile Court or this 
Juvenile Court building and Detention 
Home. 

The educational features of the Insti- 
tution should be under the control of the 
Board of Education, and may be very 
safely entrusted to the wise and con- 
servative management of an educator 
like Superintendent Cooley. Under no 
circumstances should the children of the 
poor be made subjects for the experl- 
mentallsm of faddists. Nor should the 
school ever be turned into an official 
museum for the exhibition of the Ills of 
the little ones of misfortune. The court 
Is now an established institution. The 
morbid and curious have no place there. 
The Juvenile Court and this Juvenile 
Court building. If It means anything, If 
It stands for anything, It means a seek- 
ing after good citizenship, — a citizenship 
moulded by education, morality and a 
respect for the law. It means a pro- 
found and strict adherence to the views 
of the parents of the children that will 
be detained in the home. The law Is 
plain; It is simple; it is easily under- 
stood. The facts once being established 
as to the religious belief of the parents 
of the child. It becomes the Imperative 
duty of the court to respect that belief. 
I do not wish to belittle the good work 
that has been performed by private per- 
sons, societies and Institutions. We have 
all done our share, and I say no thanks 
to any of us, because we were engaged 
In a noble and loving work. I do want 
to emphasize, however, the point that 
this building, its management and gov- 
ernment should remain at all times 
under the sole direction of public of- 
ficials who are answerable to the peo- 
ple direct for their acts. 

In conclusion, let me say the original 
Juvenile Court Bill provided that when 
a case was being heard all persons, not 
officers of the court or witnesses and 
those having a direct Interest In the 
case being heard, should be excluded 
from the courtroom. Upon Judge Hurd's 
suggestion, this pait of the bill was 



stricken out. He had grave doubts 
af)Out the constitutionality of this part 
of the bill. Our Supreme Court has de^ 
elded upon the necessary qualifications 
for a court. I have grave doubts of the 
constitutionality of the private hearings 
as has been arranged for in the new 
Juvenile Court Building. 

As you know the Court Is held In a 
large room, lacking all the appearances 
of a Court — the furniture consisting 
solely of one or two desks or tables and 
a few chairs. The hearing of the cases 
takes place around the desk or tables. 
I doubt very much the advisability of 
conducting court In such a manner. It 
seems to me that the more impressive 
the proceeding the better effect it will 
have upon the child. The simple fact 
that the boy or girl has got beyond the 
control of the parents, is not susceptible 
to religious instruction, does not obey 
the teacher, and is beyond the control 
of all these influences, requires that he 
or she be impressed with the id^a that 
some power that they have not been 
able to circumvent has now charge of 
them, and that they will be dealt #lth 
sufficient severity to make them correct 
their bad tendencies. I am not alone 
in this opinion. Many of the Juvenile 
Judges throughout the country believe 
that the Court Room should be similar 
in appearance to other Court Rooms, 
and Courts should be opened and con- 
ducted with all the necessary formality, 
the clerk, .the bailiff and other officials 
should be in attendance. The child be- 
ing thereby Impressed with the idea that 
it is the State that has taken his case 
in charge. This does not necessarily 
mean that a large audience should be 
present to hear the recital of the faults 
and the waywardness of the child. Per- 
sonally, I never could understand why so 
many persons desired to 'congregate 
about the Judge and listen to the 
frailties and deficiencies of the child; es- 
pecially In the case of girls, as to why 
they sinned, and all such frivolous ques- 
tions. However, this is a question of ad- 
ministration, and time will demonstrate 
as to whether or not It Is advisable to 
continue this parlor hearing of cases. 
If better results will be obtained from 
the former hearings In court, this being 
the people's court, there is no doubt or 
question but that the old practice will 
be resumed. 
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Edwin Solenberger of Minneapolis, a 
most able worker, has taken. charge as 
general secretary of the Children's Bu- 
reau, says the Public Ledger. In Febru- 
ary last a number of experienced work- 
ers interested in the study of the facili- 
ties offered by the child-saving agencies 
in operation in the city arrived at the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding the 
scores of institutions and other agencies 
close at hand for the care of children, 
there was often considerable difficulty 
and waste of time and energy in finding 
suitable shelter for certain classes of de- 
pendent' or neglected children. Although 
the field was fairly well covered, the 
trouble appeared to be chiefiy in a lack 
of close co-operation among the various 
groups of workers. It seemed as though 
a co-ordination of the forces at work and 
a more thorough understanding of the 
scope and possibilities of each were re- 
quired in order to effect a more intelli- 
gent distribution of the cases to be han- 
dled, and thus to reach a more complete 
result If all the existing societies, insti- 
tutions and agencies for the care of chil- 
dren could be brought together to pro- 
vide for the needy children of the city, 
that their combined resources and facil- 
ities might be made available when 
needed at any given point, it would be- 
come possible to provide adequately for 
every case of real emergency that might 
arise. 

After exhaustive consultation with Miss 
Richmond, general secretary of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Organizing Charity; 
Mrs. Falconer, directress of the girls' 
department of the House of Refuge; W. 
Bradford Buck, secretary of the Seybert 
Fund; Mrs. Louis Madeira of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society; Mrs. Schoff of the 
Juvenile Court and Probation A8so<^ia- 
tion, and others equally concerned in the 
perfecting of the machinery for the bet- 
terment of dependent children's condi- 
tion, the prevailing thought found expres- 
sion in the establishment of a Children's 
Bureau. 

As a result, an office was opened at 
1506 Arch street, where the bureau and 
affiliated societies transact business. It 
is a receiving office, where applications 
are filed and Information is given, and 
where a suitable disposal of children Is 
decided upon after due investigation into 
their condition and previous surround- 
ings. 

In the same building is the office of 



the Children's Aid Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, the purposes of which are well known. 
Through the efforts of the society homes 
are provided for children who, in the 
Judgment of the officers of the bureau, 
are suitable for placing in such homes, 
thereafter maintaining due supervision 
over them. At present the society has 
the care of 1,200 children, which is the 
extent of its capacity, and unless board 
is paid for them no more can be placed 
for the time being. 

It often happens that after having 
been placed to board in a country family 
the child will work itself into the affec- 
tions of its guardians. In a year or 
more the relation is so well established 
that rather than part with it the farmer 
will keep it gratuitously. This occurs 
especially in the great farming districts, 
whence young men and girls, spurred by 
ambition and the restlessness character- 
istic of the age, drift away to large 
cities. The sending of dependent chil- 
dren from these same cities to fill the 
vacant places left on the farms is a 
wise solution of an economic problem 
and works for the good of all concerned. 

A new Institution which lends strength 
to the group and also has an office at 
1506 Arch street is the Seybert Institu- 
tion for Poor Boys and Girls. This insti- 
tution will receive children in need of 
such shelter as the Children's Village at 
Meadowbrook is able to provide. The 
Seybert Fund, created under the will of 
Henry Seybert, has recently become 
available. Its co-operation with the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society is one of those up- 
to-date combinations that make for in- 
creased effectiveness. With a man of 
Edwin Solenberger's experience as a 
working leader, the ability of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to carry out what is ex- 
pected of it cannot be doubted. 

It should be clearly understood that 
it does not propose to relieve the child's 
parents, the Department of Health and 
Charities or any existing institution of 
its responsibilities. On the contrary, ?t 
aims at increasing the usefulness of pres- 
ent agencies by simplifying access to 
them and by acting in relation to them 
as a directory. Instead of the applicant 
having to wander from office to office in 
search of the society that will meet his 
case, he can apply to the Bureau, which, 
being in close affiliation with the vari- 
ous agencies, will at once find the proper 
place for the child or secure the needed 
relief. S. Y. S. 
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CHILDREN AND THE STATE. 
By Kate Upton Clark, In Brooklyn Eagle. 

A great deal of indignation has been 
aroused by the promulgation of the the- 
ory that every child should be turned 
over to the state for rearing. Those who 
espouse it haye been called all sorts of 
names. They have been accused of try- 
ing to break down the home — banish law 
and order — kill the natural affections — 
promote the dangerous doctrines of com- 
plete paternalism In government, and 
plenty of other dreadful things. There 
are few of us who have not taken our 
part in this hue and cry. It has seemed 
to most of the decent part of aociety 
as though the turning over of the chil- 
dren to the care of the state were vir- 
tually a crime. 

But in our cities the decent part of 
society is in the minority. That is not 
to say that the good citizens — the grown 
men and women — ^are in a minority. 
Probably they are not. Surely the vast 
volume of influence is on the right side. 
Public opinion is controlled by a com- 
paratively few among our educated and 
high-minded classes. 

But the children are perhaps ten times 
as numerous among the Great Unwashed 
as in the better circles of society. And 
it is the children who must be consid- 
ered. They are going to run this coun- 
try in a few years. If we do not want 
to seethe destruction of our whole great 
machine, into which have/ been woven 
the highest hopes and ideals of the race, 
the children must be made into good cit- 
izens. 

In a comfortable apartment house on 
what is by no means one of the worst 
streets in Brooklyn a passer-by heard 
only yesterday a mother tell her little 
son that if he did that again she would 
"knock his d head off." 

Dwellers in the neighborhood assert 
that such threats and worse are heard 
every day in that house. Probably they 
might be heard daily in every tenement 
house in our greater city. Drunkenness 
is, as we all know, common among both 
the fathers and the mothers In those 
places. Disgusting orgies are witnessed 
there by thousands — perhaps scores of 
thousands — of little children before they 
are ten years old. One has only to visit 
the social settlement houses to hear tales 
which make one faint and sick with hor- 
ror at the thought of the sights wit- 
nessed by little children in the slum dis- 
tricts. 

Oh, yes; in the homes of the rich and 
the well-to-do there are sometimes awful 
scenes also, enough to corrupt forever 
the white souls of the children there, but 



there are so vastly many more of the 
poor! 

A witty New Yorker who was wont to 
allude to the Bast Side population as 
"our rulers," used to say: "Isn't it won- 
derful that we get such a good sort of 
government, on the whole', out of such a 
lot of dirt and sin?" 

Anyone who visits these teeming 
streets, foul even in July with heaps of 
offal and refuse which seem to have been 
left over from last winter (within the 
past week this matter has been greatly 
improved), and sees the reeling men and 
the distraught, hardened and profane 
women so common there, wonders anew 
at the decency of our government. 

But if he happens to have a prejudice 
against the turning over of the children 
to the state, he will find that prejudice 
weakening. Even with all the abuses 
which any government "job" is pretty 
sure to breed, could the outlook for the 
future of these children be any worse 
anywhere than it is here? Are not the 
chances infinitely greater that they could 
be made into clean, industrious, sober 
and intelligent citizens under the care of 
the state, than here — ^under what is gen- 
erally worse than no care at all? 

"But," it is said, "where would you 
draw the line? Mrs. Gihnan and her 
allies draw no line at all. They say 
that all fathers and mothers are partial 
to their children. The latter get the idea 
that they are of far more importance 
than they really are. Conceit and all 
sorts of wrong values are bred In their 
minds. Parents do not maintain good 
discipline. Children run over their elders, 
and are literally spoiled for any sort of 
sustained and useful work by over-indul- 
gence. We are told that they should all 
be given over to trained and patient out- 
side teachers and overseers. But in that 
case what becomes of the sweet and sav- 
the influence of the home — the love of 
parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, aunts and uncles and cousins?" 

All these allegations and arguments 
are true. The child In the well-to-do 
home has apparently got to be left for 
the present to the tender mercies of his 
parents. Nobody can take him away 
unless there is such abuse in his manage- 
ment that a law is broken. 

As for the child of the poor man, there 
is a better chance. Some of the philan- 
thropic societies have found that it Is 
an Incentive for a man and a woman to 
behave, if the threat is held over them 
that their child will be taken away upon 
the repetition of any particular offense. 

Why would it not be practicable to 
have a similar way opened for the state 
to protect its children? What is the use 
in paying enormous sums every year for 
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court expeneee and officers, for prisons 
BDd police, when we could tear up by the 
roots a large part of all the crime by 
segregating and guarding the children? 
Ib It not sllty and sbort-sightcd to do all 
this surface work with the grown meu, 
while we heep on letting the chtld-crtm- 
Inals sprout by the thou Bands In our vile 
purlieus? It 1b like putting up hospitals 
to cure an epidemic of typhoid, while 
the polluted water which caused it Is 
still freely drunk by eTerybody. 

Farms and institutions could be estab- 
lished and put under the care of the 
best trained talent that could be found. 
' Then all children whose parents wert! 
not tit to care for them could be dis- 
tributed among these farms and Institu- 
tions. Habitually drunken, habitually 
profane, habitually licentious, habitually 
cruel parents have no buelneES to be al- 
lowed to have the care of embryo Amer- 
ican citizens. When they are detected 
In tbelr sins, they might be warned that 
a repetition — or a. certain number of rei)- 
etltlons — would lead to the Iobb of their 
children. This might work well both 

Oh. yes, It would be hard to find the 
right men and women to run the Insti- 
tution b. There would be "jobs" and 
"graft" and scandRls of all sorts; but 
we are going to bieed more and mon* 
Folks and Roosevelts and Hugheees, and 
we are going to have things done more 
and more honestly and efficiently all of 
the time, both in public and In private. 

There will be plenty of parents who 
will be glad to be rid of their children 
and will turn ihem over too cheerfully 
to the state. There are likely to be all 
corts of frauds practiced In the conduct 
of any such enterprise, at both ends of 
the line; but all of them put together 
would probably amount to a far less 
obstacle In progress than the present 
condition of our children. The expense 
of such Institutions as have been de- 
scribed would probably far moro than be 
met In the savlni? upon prosecution and 
punishment of criminals. The parents 
might be taxed for at least the partial 
support of their own offspring. 

Under such management. It would not 
be too much to say that a thousand chil- 
dren would be made into clean, indua- 
trlouB, self -respecting citizens, where ten 
are made to-day In the same class. 
Glrard College teatlfles that 90 out of 
every 100 of Its boys turn out well. This 
points to success in larger experiments. 

Perhapa as an Indirect result of such 
a movement some steps might be taken 
before this century should end toward 
preventing the marriage of diseased and 
criminal men and women, and thus 
diminish the numbe^r of those badly bom. 



The old Greek attitude was extreme— but 
we can well afford to approach It tar 
more nearly than we do now. Undoubt- 
edly labor troubles would be lessened by 
tbe establishment of such Institutions. 

Even If their children could be taken 
away from bad parents only during the 
summer months It would help much. Pri- 
vate societies have done a good deal lu 
Ihls direction, but they can only acratcli 
the surface, as It were. The vast popit- 
lations of our largest towns have hardly 
felt the movement at all. 

Shall the cities undertake this work of 
saving their children? Is It the duty 
of the state? Is it Incumbent upon the 
general government? Surely some' city 
might begin IL In the opinion of many 
thoughtful BOtilal students not many years 
would be required to show the value of 
the experiment. 

Along the street the shadows meet. 

Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The molds of fate that shape the state, 

And make or mar the common weal. 
Around I see the powers that be; 

1 atand by empire's primal springs; 
And princes meet in every street, 

And hear the tread of uncrowned kingn. 

At three, tour, five years of age. In our 
various towns and cities, tens of thou- 
sands of these "uncrowned kings" of our 
republic ar? virtually already thieves, 
liars, swearers, drunkards, foul to the 
marrow with unspeakable sin, due to 
the example or neglect of bad parents or 
guardians. It is no soft and sentimental 
dream that they should be taken away 
frtm vice and put under good Influences. 
It Is merely patriotism and good political 
economy. It is. If you will, cold and sel- 
fish expediency and paying policy. 
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Juvenile Probation 



By T. D. HURLEY 



«<r 



'The probation feature in my judg- 
ment is the keystone* which supports the 
arch of the Juvenile Law — an arch 
which shall be as a rainbow of hope to 
all who love children and who desire 
that all children shall be properly cared 
for, and who would provide such care 
for those who, without it, would inevit- 
ably lead vicious and criminal lives." 

This prophetic statement was made by 
Judge Richard Tuthill at the first ses- 
sion of the Juvenile Court in Chicago. 
This was in July, 1899, and we all lea- 
lize now that this statement of His 
Honor was not in the least an exaggera- 
tion. 

The Juvenile Court Law, as you know, 
is plain and simple. No complicated, 
technical theories are involved in the 
statute. In short, it is but a substitu- 
ticm of the parental power of the state 
for that of he criminal branch. Where 
a child inherited property, the courts 
were always solicitous about its welfare. 
It was made a ward of the court, a 
guardian was appointed to properly in- 
vest its income, to supervise and look 
after its personal wants and education. 
Strange to say, the state in the abseucts 
of property never felt that it was called 
upon to interfere with the control or 
management of the child until it became 
dependent or committed some offense 
and then and not until then did the 
state interfere. Instead of treating the 
diild in a parental, fatherly way, it was 
placed in Jail, prison or lock-up, result- 
ing, in most cases, in its becoming a 
convict. 

The Juvenile Court deals with the 
child in a way entirely different. It pro- 
ceeds at once to make it a ward of the 
court; to assume guardianship over it; 
to guide and direct it so that it may 
become a good and useful citizen. This 
work is performed in a great measure 
by the probation officer, a man or woman 
appointed by the court and invested with 
certain powers over the child. 

The Illinois Juvenile Court Law pro- 
vides, section 6: 

"In case a probation officer shall be 
apiK)inted by any court, it shall be the 
duty of the clerk of the court, if prac- 
ticable, to notify the said probation of- 
ficer in advance when any child is to be 
brought before said court; it shall be the 
duty of the probation officer to make 
such investigation as may be required 



by the court; to be present in court in 
order to represent the interest of the 
child when the case is heard; to furnish 
to the court such information and assist- 
ance as the Judge may require, and to 
take such charge of any child before and 
after trial, as may be directed by the 
court." 

The probation officer should at all 
times bear in mind that the normal, nat- 
ural place for a child is in its own home, 
provided, of course, that the home is a 
suitable, proper place for any child to 
be thus situated. The paramount duty 
of the probation officer, as the law pro- 
vides, is to represent the interest of the 
child; to be, as it were, counsel to the 
child, and to protect the child, before 
court and after court the same as a 
good, patient, kind, intelligent (father 
or mother would their own child. 

The probation officer should have a 
certain defined territory, and to do ef- 
fective work should be limited as to 
number of children under his or her 
care. No officer should have over sixty, 
and certainly not to exceed seventy-five 
active probation cases. Having been as- 
signed to a district, it should be his duty 
to be thoroughly conversant with the 
schools, churches, settlements, neigh- 
borhood centers, play-grounds, parks 
and places where children ordinarily 
gather. Especially should he be thor- 
oughly conversant with all of the places 
of amusement, the character of people 
who attend such places and the char- 
acter of the amusement presented for 
the entertainment of the audience. He 
should be friendly and co-operate with 
the police department, courts and other 
public agencies. He should be as well 
posted as to the conditions In his dis- 
trict as is the captain of a fire depart- 
ment, who. when an alarm comes in 
showing the location of the fire, he is 
able to tell almost to a certainty the 
extent of the same. The fire department 
officer has studied the buildings and 
knows their character. He knows the 
entrances, both front and rear. He 
knows every stairway in each building, 
so that he is' able by standlnir off and 
viewing the fire to direct his men where 
the most effective work can be done 
and at the first sight of danger Is able 
to give the alarm and point the way of 
escape. So it should be with the proba- 
tion officer. All pit-falls, all dance-halls. 
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all places where children may form bad 
acquaintances and he liable to ruination 
should be thoroughly known to the pro- 
bation officer. 

The great work of the probation of- 
ficer should be in keeping the child out 
of court. Courts, as we all know, are 
but substitutes for a well regulated 
home. No one will concede that it is 
for the best interest of the child that 
it be brought to court and be made to 
feel that the strong arm of the law has 
been placed on it and that, because of 
its own wayward acts, the love and af- 
fection and proper guidance and direc- 
tion of his parents must be supple- 
mented by strangers. The work before 
court can only be done by the probation 
officer, being thoroughly acquainted per- 
sonally with the people in their district. 

The Instructions given the probation 
officer, when appointed by the Chicago 
Juvenile Court, provide as follows: 

(1) The welfare and interest of the 
child is to be considered. 

(2) The welfare of the community. 

(3) The interest and feelings of the 
parents and relatives. 

When cases are referred for investiga- 
tion, the probation officer will be ex- 
pected to inquire Into the facts of the 
case, with a view to assist the court in 
deciding what ought to be done. The 
court will desire to ascertain the char- 
acter, disposition, attendance and school 
record of the child; also the character 
of the parents and their capability for 
governing and guarding the child, to- 
gether with the character of the home as 
to comforts, surroundings, inmates, etc. 
This information will be obtained from 
the child, from the parents, neighbors, 
teachers, clergymen, police officers and 
various charitable agencies. 

The court will wish to determine from 
these inquiries whether the child should 
be separated from its parents, guardian 
or custodian. The court will not ordi- 
narily separate children from their par- 
ents (a) unless the parents are crim- 
inal; or (b) the parents are vicious or 
grossly cruel; or (c) the parents are en- 
tirely unable to support the children; 
or (d) the home is in such a condition 
as to make it extremely probable that 
the child will grow up to be vicious or 
dependent. The court cannot be used 
as a convenience for the purpose of re- 
lieving parents or relatives from their 
natural obli^tions. Whenever practic- 
able, the child should be left in the care 
of its parents or of some suitable fam- 
ily under the supervision of the proba- 
tion officer pending the final action of 
the court 



In case the probation officer finds it 
advisable to bring the child to court he 
should have in mind the legal status of 
the child and parents. It is well settled 
by the courts that the Juvenile Court 
Law is constitutional. The only diffi- 
culty is in the administration of the law. 
From the fact that 'we have a Juvenile 
Court Law and that the child may be 
brought to court it does not necessarily 
follow that the court, without proper 
pleadings and a proper hearing, can in- 
vade the home and take the child 
therefrom. The Supreme Court of Utah, 
in the recent case of Mill vs. Brown, 
published in the 88th Pacific Reporter, 
defines the power of the court very 
clearly. "The duty of the parent to 
care for the child is imposed by the 
moral as well as the law of society upou 
the father, first, so it must likewise log- 
ically follow that he must be given the 
first right to discharge that duty. Indeed 
the common law based the right of the 
father to have the custody and dominion 
over the person of his child upon the 
ground that he might better discharge 
the duty he owed the child and the 
state in respect to the care and educa- 
tion of the child. The right and duty 
are therefore reciprocal, and may be 
termed natural as well as legal and 
moral. 

"Before a child can be made a ward 
of the state at least two things must 
be found: First, that the child is a de- 
linquent or dependent within the pro- 
visions of the law; and, second, that 
the parents or legal guardian is incom- 
petent or has neglected and failed to 
care for and provide for the child, the* 
training and education contemplated and 
required bv both law and morals." 

It will thus be seen from the forp- 
going oninlon, which is without doubt 
one of the best reasoned cases that has 
ever been announced by the courts in 
this or any other country on the Juve- 
nile Court Law, that the rights of the 
child as well as of the parents must be 
carefully protected. It is essential that 
a proper petition be filed with sufficient 
allegations in the wording of the statute, 
so that the court may have jurisdiction. 
While the proof required is not as strict 
as in the ordinary case, nevertheless it 
is necessary that sufficient evidence be 
procured so that the court may be prop- 
erlv advised in the premises. 

There is a well-known maxim of the 
law. "that proof without allegations 
will no more suffice than would aver- 
ments without proof." The court can 
only determine the legal effect of a judg- 
ment from an inspection of the whole 
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record. Being a statutory court, there 
are no presumptions in favor of the 
jurisdiction of the court Therefore, the 
record must affirmatively show that the 
court had Jurisdiction and that the law 
has been strictly complied with. Facts 
must be stated and not mere conclus- 
ions, and the facts, if proven, should be 
su&cient to establish the dependency or 
delinquency of the child. 

The principal object of the law is to 
keep children in their own homes, or 
that they may be placed in approved 
foster homes. It is unfair to the child 
that it be reared and educated in a 
foster home with no right to in'herit. 
To have the right to inherit it is essen- 
tial that a proper decree of adoption be 
entered In the case. The Adoption Act 
was unknown to the common law. All 
proceedings of this nature are purely 
statutory. Hence the necessity of hav- 
ing the law strictly complied with. Many 
sad cases have come under my personal 
knowledge, where children were denied 
the right of inheritance because of de- 
fective records in Juvenile and other 
courts. 

The time is near at hand when the 
Juvenile Courts will require that all 
papers filed in the case shall first re- 
ceive the O. K. of a competent lawyer 
whose sole duty will be to assist the 
court in preparing and keeping correct 
records of the case. 

At Trial. 

The probation officer, having seen to 
it that the records of the case are m 
perfect shape, phould have all evidence 
arranged ip such a way as not to 
appear as prosecuting the childf 
The officer should never lose sight 
of the fact that he is the particular 
friend of not only the child but 
all of the child's relatives and friends. 
He is In cct.rt not to prosecute 
but to represent the best Interest of the 
child. It should not be his purpose or 
intertion to have the child committed 
to an inst'tutlon. This should be the 
l8Ft act. He should not forget that In- 
BtitTitlons. no matter how well managed 
nor how well conducted, can never take 
the place of a good Christian family 
hon^e. 

There is always a great risk In com- 
mitting to institutions. The ordinary 
father or mother would not consent for 
one minute to have their boys and girls 
commingle, associate with and become 
friendly and companionable w^tb chU- 
dren that have acquired bad habits. In- 
stitutions in a great measure must be 
conducted on the congregated plan. The 
fewer children in a cottage the better, 



but in a large state it is Impracticd^le 
to consider a cottage of ten or twelve 
boys. iVgain there is a risk of institu- 
tionalizing the child. It is a well-known 
fact that children remaining In institu- 
tions for any length of time, especially 
thid younger children, acqulri^ the habit 
of waiting for directions in everything 
that they do. They seldom, if ever, 
take the initiative. It is tempting, too, 
to the managers of institutions when 
they acquire good children to retain 
them beyond the time they have been 
sufficiently benefited by the Institution. 
You know it will break up the band if 
Johnny Is paroled. It will interfere 
with the class-work if Willie Is permitted 
to return home. Every time a number 
of children are released from the insti- 
tution it requires a new arrangement of 
bands, schools, trades and other classes. 
Managers at times become Imbued with 
the idea that they are conducting a class 
rule or a band or some other particular 
thing and not dealing' with the particu- 
lar child. 

The probation officer therefore should 
be more than careful at the trial of the 
case to give the court all of the infor- 
mation that he is able to acquire. The 
child should be made to feel, especially 
at the trial of the case, in case it is 
committed to an Institution that it Is 
for its benefit and that the probation of- 
ficer will not at any time lose track of 
it. It should be encouraged to commun- 
icate with the probation officer, and the 
probation officer in turn should visit the 
child If it is practicable. 

After Trial. 

The great work of the probation officer 
is after the child has been placed on 
probation. The child naturally enough 
is antagonistic to the probation officer, 
considering him as its enemy. The 
family likewise is unfriendly at first to 
the efforts of the officer. The first thing 
the probation officer must do is to be- 
come on friendly terms with th§ child 
and with the family. As to how this is 
to be accomplished is hard to say. Each 
case must depend on the particular facts 
and surroundings. . 

The officer, having established friendly 
relations In the neighborhood naturally 
enough becomes quite a factor and must 
be at all times willing and respond to 
any and every call that may be made 
upon him by any person In his district. 
He must be willing to enter Into consul- 
tations, to give advice to children, to 
parents, societies and public officials. 
He must necessarily keep up a contin- 
uous correspondence not only with the 
child but with the child's family. 
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No set plan of action can be deyised. 
The relation between the probation of- 
ficer and some children is one of 
friendship and trust Others must be 
ruled with a stem hand. So with the 
families. The family may be won 
through being a confidant with the older 
boys, or by procuring employment for 
some member of the family, or by ob- 
taining relief or assistance in case the 
family is in distress. All of these var- 
ious ways will be called into action from 
time to time. 

It follows from the above that chil- 
dren should not be asked to report to- 
gether. There should be no treatment 
of children as classes. ESach child has 
a personality of its own and must be 
dealt with accordingly. Any plan that 
undertakes to classify children will 
meet with failure. The probation officer 
should do the visiting. It is the most 
natural thing in the world to have a 
child bring a good report a^out itself. 
We all desire, both men and women and 
children, to appear right and hold the 
good opinion of our neighbors. Few, if 
any, of us would openly condemn our- 
selves. The successful probation officer 
is the one who visits the home, enters 
into the spirit otthe family, adjusts the 
difficulties therein, if any. The proba- 
tion officer, from the foregoing, is not 
only Judge, but must also in many cases 
become doctor, nurse, peace-maker, even 
missionary. He must be all things to 
all men. 

Such a person is rare indeed. Never- 
theless, the statistics show that such 
people are to be fo\md. One thing is 
certain, the probation officer must not 
be moved solely by mercenary or selfish 
purposes. At the same time, a good 
and efficient probation officer Is entitled 
to, and should receive, the largest com- 
pensation of any person in the com- 
munity. 



CHILD LABOR LAW 

State of New York, 3d reading. 483. 
No. 1405, 1526, 1819. Rfec. 27. In As- 
sembly, March 26, 1907. 
An Act to amend the labor law relative 

to t^ hours of employment of minors 

in factories. 

The People of the State of New Yorkt 
represented in Senate and AsBemhly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section seventy-seven of 
chapter four hundred and fifteen^ of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, entitled, "An act in relation to 
labor, constituting chapter thirty-two ot 
the general laws," as amended by chap- 
ter one hundred and ninety-two of the 



laws of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, by chapter one hundred and eighty- 
four of the laws of nineteen hundred and 
three, and by chapter four hundred and 
ninety of the laws of nineteen hundred 
and six, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 77. Hours of labor of minors 
and women. — ^No minor under the age of 
sixteen years shall be employed, permit- 
ted or suffered to work in any factory 
in this state before [six] eight o'clock 
in the morning, or after [seven] five 
o'clock in the evening of any day, or 
for more than [nine] eight hours in any 
one day. No minor under the age of 
eighteen years, and no female shall be 
employed, permitted or suffered to work 
in any factory in this state before six 
o'clock in the morning, or after nine 
o'clock in the evening of any day; or 
for more than ten hours in any one day 
except to make a shorter work day on 
the last day of the week; or for more 
than sixty hours in any one week, or 
more hours in any one week than will 
make an average of ten hours per day 
for the whole number of days so worked. 
A printed notice, in a form which shall 
be prescribed and furnished by the com- 
missioner of labor, stating the numbei 
of hours per day for each day of the 
week required of such persons, and the 
time when such work shall begin and 
end, shall be kept posted in a conspicu- 
ous place in each room where they are 
employed. But such persons may begin 
their work after the time for beginning 
and stop before the time for ending such 
work, mentioned in such notice, but 
they shall not otherwise be employed, 
permitted or suffered to work in such 
factory except as stated therein. The 
terms of such notice shall not be 
changed after the beginning of labor on 
the first day of the week without the 
consent of the commissioner of labor. 
The presence of such persons at work 
in the factory at any other hours than 
those stated in the printed notice shall 
constitute prima facie evidence of a vio- 
lation of this section of the law. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
anuary first, nineteen hundred and 
eight. 

Explanation — Matter in italics is new; 
matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be 
omitted. 
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aPRINOFIELD, iLLINOIS. 

Judgra G. W. Murray, In the Juvenile 
Court, has adopted ftn unique method In 
bringing about a reformation of dellU' 
qnent ctaDdren. He baa taken adTantage 
of tlie powers glren him under the stat- 
ute In regard to the appointment itf pro- 
bation officers, and has vested these 
powers io seven youths wlio were brought 
before the Court on charges of delln-. 
quency. 

Id this way Judge Unrrar hopes to 
bring about a reform In the character of 
the youths who appear bef<we him regn- 
larly on various charges. The appoint- 
ments that were made are boys who 
have promised the Court to mend their 
wars, and to be worthy of the powers 
given them by the Court. 

Seven Officer* Appointed. 
Those who were appointed were: 
William Franke. WUllam HcBrlde. Rns- 

sell West, Ben Weat, Baj Uttersl, Jsmes 

Duming; Lawrence Kessberger. 
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To the Justices of the Court of Special 

Sessions. 

Gentlemen: The report in esses of 
children under the age of sixteen rears, 
arising in the Court of Special Sessions, 
First Division. Children's Part, and pa- 
roled from June 2eth, 1907. until Sep- 
tember 30th, 1907, Inclusive, respectfully 
shows: 

B0Y8 PAROLED tW 

GlIU^ PAEtOLED W MS 

OPFENSES: g g 

DiK>rd«lr Conduct SI .,,, 

Petit L«««iy,., 71 1 

Grand Laicsnr 2t 1 

Borslurr 41 

UnUwfulEoti? 6 .... 

Robbery • . . . . 

Auault t .... 

Fekinicnu Aaiuult Z .... 

No Proper Giurdtanahlp SS 17 

UniDveriwUe ChUd It 6 

DlHiderlr Child M 4 

Moimllr Depraved Z .... 

DUcharsInc Flreanu.,.. I ,.,. 

BlackmaU Z .... 

VkitatloD of Park Ordinance. I 

Indecent Eapoaore 1 .... 

DISPOSITIONS; MO 2» W 

Sentence Suapendad SM 4 

Diacharced 38 22 

Cnnmltled for Violatkin of Parol*. SI a 

Bmeh Warracta UneuenUd 20 1 

N<nr on Parole. lOZ _ g 

"474 3B 612 
Number of eaaea arlalns preThnw 

to June ZMi, 1907, and dlapsMd 

ofalneetben ZU _m 

TERMS OP PAROLE: 

Len than On* Month Zt 1 

Ona Month . 177 14 

Two Months H S 

T^resMnntha.... S Z 

Pour Month*. _ 2 .... 

CHtLDREN RE-PAROLED: 

Oo«« Z> I 

Twice g 2 

Reapectfnlly submitted, 
(Signed) E. Fellows Jedkiiis. 

SaparlntmdenL The New Yerk Betimtf lot the 
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PROBATION AND PROBATION 
OFFICERS. 

By Miss N. Adler, London, England. 

Among the smaller Qovemment meas- 
ures which have recently received the 
Royal Assent stands the Probation of Of- 
fenders Bill now pending in Parliament. 
Although release under suspension of sen- 
tence does not involve a new principle 
V since the passing of the Probation of 
First Offenders Act in 1887 many thou- 
sands of persons have been released on 
their own recognisances), the new Bill 
yet marks a decided step forward in the 
treatment of Juvenile and older offenders. 
For the first time in the history of our 
constitution, there is placed as a definite 
duty on an expert body of men and 
women the obligation to help and be- 
friend young persons and adults who 
may have committed offenses punishable 
by imprisonment, provided that the Court 
regards them as fit subjects for the oper- 
ation of the Act. Besides the valuable 
clauses enabling Probation Oflicers for 
adults and children to be appointed and 
specifying their duties, the Bill enumer- 
ates the conditions under wh^ch an order 
for probation may be made. Character, 
antecedents, age, health, or mental con- 
dition,, the. trivial nature of the offense, 
the extenuating circumstances under 
which it was committed are all to be 
taken into consideration by the court 
An order may be made dismissing the 
charge or discharging the offender con- 
ditionally without proceeding to a con- 
viction on his own recognisances. He 
may be further required to pay damages 
for injury or compensation for loss. In 
the case of children or young persons un- 
der sixteen years the parents or guar- 
dians may be required to pay such costs 
or damages if it is found that they have 
conduced to the commission of the offense 
according to the Youthful Offenders Act, 
1901. . 

The recognisances entered into by an 
offender under the new Act may contain 
valuable provisions suited to the circum- 
stances of each individual case. He may 
be prohibited from associating with 
thieves and other undesirable persons, 
or from frequenting undesirable places. 
He may be compelled to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquor, when the offense was 
drunkenness or committed under the in- 
fiuence of drink. Other general condi- 
tions may be made for securing that the 
offender shall lead an honest and industri- 
ous life. In order to aid persons dis- 
charged under such recognisances, and 
to report to the court regarding their be- 
haviour, Probation Oflicers may be ap- 
pointed whose duty it will be to visit or 
receive reports from the offenders under 
supervision at stated intervals. When- 



ever necessary these oflicers are to ad- 
vise, assist, and befriend, and even to 
find employment for the persons placed • 
under their care. Special Probation Ofli- 
cers are to be appointed where circum- 
stances permit, to be called Children's 
Probation Officers, who, in the absence 
of any reason to the contrary, are to be 
placed in charge of young persons under 
sixteen years of age. 

A comparison of probation as against 
prison treatment shows how much more 
economical is reform than retributive 
punishment The Massachusetts Prison 
Association give the following figures in 
their report for 1903: — 

"The salaries and expenses of lower 
court Probation Officers in >19Q8 were . ..- 
about 161,000. The numher taken on 
prbbation was 7,360. If they had been ; 
sent to prison, the average term would '. 
have been at least three months. Esti- 
mating the bare cost of provisions at one 
dollar a week, the saving was nearly 
$100,000. In this estimate all other pri- 
son expenses, some of them very large, 
are ignored, as they are not easily sep- 
arable." 

In New York careful probation has 
been very successful in the cases not 
only of youths of about seventeen years 
of age who have been guilty of trifiing 
offenses, but also in those of lads who 
had. serious convictions recorded against 
them. It will be at once recognized that 
to produce satisfactory results of this 
kind the Probation Officer must be a per- 
son of much spiritual and intellectual 
force. Knowledge of industrial and so- 
cial conditions seems to be essential, ob- 
tained partly through Settlement-train- 
ing, partly by economic theory. Doubt- 
less the Missionary Societies attached to 
the various police-courts will volunteer 
their services. It is doubtful whether 
they will be able to find sufficient suit- . 
ably-trained men and women for the pur- 
pose. Goodwill alone will not equip a 
first-rate Probation Officer, and it ap- 
pears, on the whole, desirable that per- 
sons who undertake this work should 
have secured their experience, not among 
the hopeless element of our population, 
but rather among the more stimulating 
surroundings of clubs and schools and 
Lads' Brigades. 

The foregoing remarks have mainly 
dealt with probation as it affects the 
adult and adolescent We have still, 
however, to consider an important sec- 
tion of the community — ^the children — 
and here America can teach us much. 
The pages of the Juvenile Court Record 
contain practical details and helpful coun- 
sel on the treatment of youthful offend- 
ers. Three points stand out with marked 
distinction. The Juvenile Court and the 
Probation Officer should go hand in hand* 
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for Uien Should b« complete laolatlon of 
Juvenile oSendara from mdult crlmlnali. 
InsUtatlonal treatment is the only satis- 
factory solution Id caaes where the home 
GlrcumatancMi are Immoral or criminal. 
It Is esaentlal that when the new law 
Is administered ve shonld not be satlafled 
with makeshift appointments. It would 
be nnwlse, tor Instance, to use Attend- 
ance OfflcerB for the purpose. Their par- 
ticular work Is not of the type that com- 
mends them to neglectful and Idle pa- 
rents, nor should Probation Olllcers whose 
eSorts ore mainly confined to adults be 
allowed to supervise children. It Is to be 
hoped that the section In the measure 
providing for special offlcers for chil- 
dren's cases win be enforced. There 
should be no dlfflculty In securing admir 
able workers tor this purpose. America 
has wisely naed the services of many 
of her most cultured and capable women. 
In Chicago all cases of boys under twelve 
are dealt with by women, and often older 
lads are also placed In their care. When 
It Is remembered tbat the function of the 
children's Probation Officer "Implies the 
recognltlm ot the child's home as the 
best place to have the care of the child," 
tbat It "Involves faithful and assiduous 
effort to renovate nnflt homes," we c:m 
well understand that students ot this re- 
form In America now demand that no 
Probation Officer shall be appointed who 
has not passed a civil service examination 
based on "educational qualification, 
knowledge of chfld-nature, the psychology 
of childhood, sociology as related to con- 
ditions among the poor and criminal, 
legal knowledge In the proper conduct 
of Juvenile cases, and, above all. In an 
uncommon share of common sense, as In- 
dicated In replies to questions of what 
one would do In a given case." It may be 
Bald that qualities of Intellect and Imag- 
ination pre-Hupposed here are Impossible 
ot attainment. Surely this Is not the case. 
There are many women of culture and 
common sense deeply Interested In chlld- 
llte, who, after some years of work In 
secondary or other schools, might be 
willing and anxious to devote their prac- 
tical knowledge to this task. An Im- 
portant condition to be Insisted upon la 
that no children's Probation Officer 
should be or should have been In any way 
connected with the police. That tbla pro- 
Ttslon has not been made In the new 
measure Is much to be deprecated, and 
every effort ahould be used and all pos- 



sible Influenee brought to bear on local 
magistrates to prevent such appoint- 
ments. The Act doea not give us all 
we bod wished, but the future is full 
of promise, for at last we see the great 
truth recognized that "crime cannot be 
prevented by punishment Crime can 
only be hindered by letting no child 
grow up a criminal." 

WOMEN'S LOCAL QOVERNMENT. 

A list of women Poor-law Quardlans 
and Rural District Councillors In Eng- 
land and Wales has been preparsd by the 
Women's Local Government Society, IT 
Tothill street, Westminster. It appears 
that of the total 644 Unions In England 
and Wales, 407 have women guardians, 
leaving 237 In which none have been 
either elected or co-opted. In the coun- 
ties of Rutland and Radnor there is no 
woman guardian. Wbitecbapel alone ot 
the London Unions Is In the same posi- 
tion. Cardiff heads the list with eleven; 
Bolton and Kettering have ten each, and 
several boarda have nine. 
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INDIANA. 

The State Conference. 

The Indiana State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction will hold its six- 
teenth annual session at Evansyllle, Octo- 
ber 19-23, 1907, under the presidency of 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, rector of St. 
John's Church, Indianapolis. 

This will De the second time the Con- 
ference has met in Evansville. Those 
who attended the meeting in 1897 will 
remember how pleasantly they were enter- 
tained. The Conference was spoken of as 
the banner meeting at that time. There 
is every reason to believe that this year's 
meeting will set another high-water 
mark. 

An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged by the committee in charge. The 
plan which has proved so successful in 
recent years of opening the Conference 
Saturday evening has been again adopted. 
The addresses of welcome, the presiden- 
tial address of Father Gavish and an in- 
formal reception will occupy the first 
evening. 

On Sunday prominent charity workers 
and students will occupy the pulpits of 
the local churches both morning and 
evening. Governor Hanly will address a 
mass iTK^eting in the afternoon. 

The regular work of the Conference 
will be taken up Monday morning, and 
the program will be in charge of five 
different committees. Hon. Fremont 
Goodwine, of Willamsport, will act as 
chairman of the Committee on State 
Charities. Senator Goodwine, as chair- 
man of the Legislative Visiting Commit- 
tee of the past five General Assemblies, 
. has become thoroughly familar with the 
condition and needs of our State charities, 
and he will speak with authority. Brief 
reports will be heard concerning the new 
State institutions recently opened or in 
process of construction, and there will be 
interesting papers on other appropriate 
topics. 

In the session to be devoted to Juvenile 
Charities, it is the plan to have addresses 
on the subjects of child labor, the Juven- 
ile court, dependent children and the 
placement of children in family homes. 
In view of the new laws concerning de- 
pendent children, this session should be 
of special interest. A paper on "Proba- 
tion" will be read by Miss Sarah L. Mont- 
gomery, the superintendent of the new 
Indiana Girls' School. Miss Montgom- 
ery comes to Indiana from Springfield, 
111., where, for nine years, in addition 
to her regular work in the public schools, 
she voluntarily assumed the duties of 
probation officer. Hon. J. F. McClure, 
of Anderson, who will act as chairman of 



this session, is one of the Judges who 
early took a broad-minded view of the 
opportunities of the Juvenile court in the 
saving of neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren. He is well-known to the membeini 
of the Conference. 

Senator L. Ert Slack, of Franklin, will 
preside over the session on "County and 
Township Charities" and will speak brief- 
ly on the general subject. He has had 
years of experience as County Attorney 
of Johnson County. The remainder of 
the session will be occupied by persons 
competent to speak concerning the work 
of the county poor asylum, the county 
jail and the country hospital, also the 
administration of relief to the poor by 
the township trustees. 

Another session of the Conference will 
be devoted to "City Charities" and the 
program will be of special interest to 
organized charity workers. Mr. T. F. 
Kose, president of the Munice Asso- 
ciated Charities, will preside. 

At another session the subject of "Tu- 
berculosis" will be considered. Dr. W. 
A. Evans, commissioner of the Chicago 
Department of Health, will make the 
principal address. He will be followed 
by other authorities on the subject, who 
will speak briefly. The Conference will 
be especially interested in hearing from 
the Tuberculosis Commission created by 
our last Legislature for the purpose of 
purchasing a site and erecting an insti- 
tution for the treatment of this disease. 
Hon. James E. Watson of Rushville will 
preside. — The Indiana Bulletin, 



A neglected boy about eleven years of 
age was recently sent from a country 
district in Canada to Superintendent Kel- 
so in order that he might be provided 
with a home in a new neighborhood. 
When he arrived at the Toronto station 
he pointed over to a building and eager- 
ly enquired, "Is that the gaol?" "No," 
he was assured, "those are the freight 
sheds." Nothing more was said for a 
few minutes, until, arriving on Front 
street, he pointed to a large building 
and again exclaimed, "Well, is that the 
gaol?" He was informed that the build- 
ing he referred to was a leading hotel, 
where strangers lived when they came to 
the city, and he again relapsed Into si- 
lence. Coming up York street he caught 
sight of Osgoode hall and exclaimed 
"Well now, isn't that the gaol?" He was 
told it was not, and asked why he was 
troubling his head about such an insti- 
tution. "My father's th«re." he said 
simply; and a few minutes later, in re- 
ply to a question, stated that his mother 
was dead. Poor umfortunate children-* 
how much they neei a friend! 
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Portland, Oregon 

Juvenile Court Report 



In the following report of th« work ot 
the Juvenile Court for the year ending 
June 10, laOT, no attempt has been made 
t3 describe the methode, procedure or 
P'jrpoBes of the Court, aa was done In 
our first report The public bare now 
had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the work of the Court, and we feel 
that no further description ts neceaaar?. 
We present herewith the bare statletica. 
Behind these figures are hundreds of 
B'xrles ot abuse, of neglect, of sutferlng, 
of shame, sorrow and misery. Almost all 
the cases are full of human Interest. But 
this Is not the place for telling these 
stories. 

The last legislature amended our Juve- 
nile Court law. In conformity with the 
suggestions nutde In our last report We 
are now established on a business basis. 
Our proltation officers — a chief probation 
oOiccr and three deputies — are now paid 
as such. 

Tho County Court Is now advertising 
for bids for tiie erection of a suitable de- 
tention homo on the four-acre tract of 
land BO generously donated by Dr. S. 
A. Brown and Dr. B. C. Brown. 

The age limit ol children wltbln the 
Jurisdiction of the Court has been raised 
. from IG to IS years, and we now baie 
a Special Deputy District Attorney to 
assist In the work of the Court. 

The amendments to the law authoriz- 
ing these changes did not take effect un- 
til May 24 of this year, and the changes 
were not made until about the termina- 
tion of the period covered by this report, 
so that necessarily their effect is not 
shown to any appreciable extent herein. 
Report Merely a Summary. 
This report being only Intended as a 
summary ot our records, does not show 
the whole extent of the Court's work by 
any means. There are hundreds of cases 
of investigations made and warning 
notices sent out, where no proceedings 
were ever instituted In Court, and hence 
no record of them appears In this sum- 
mary. 

Then, too, numerous cases bars been 
brought In the Circuit Court against 
adults under the contributory delinquency 
and dependency law, through the efforts 
of the officers ot the Juvenile Court to 



protect children. The work of our Spe- 
cial Deputy District Attorney along this 
line Is proving especially helpful. There 
Is no doubt that the enforcement ot this 
lav 13 of the utmost Importance In pro- 
tecting and safeguarding the interests of 
the coming generation. It Is the con- 
sensus ot opinion ot those most capable 
of Judging that if parents and other 
adults did tlielr full duty toward the chil- 
dren, the cases of Juvenile delinquency 
and dependency would be reduced fully 
90 per cent 

This report has been delayed because 
our officers have bad little time to go 
through the multitude of records and 
make the necessary compilations. We 
hopo, however, that this publication, 
sJthough late, will be ot Interest to those 
who recognize the Importance of so pro- 
tecting and guiding our children that 
they may not form criminal or immoral 
habits, but may develop into reputable 
and honorable citizens. 
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Qivet Many Figures. 

The following is the statistical report 
of the work of the Juvenile Oourt for the 
year: 

Boys. Girls. Total 
Total number of children 

brought into court by 

citation 476 138 614 

Delinquents 404 68 472 

Dependents 72 70 142 

Ages of children — 

Ten years and under 182 

Eleven to 13, inclusive 224 

Fourteen 93 

Fifteen 110 

^Sixteen 4 

Seventeen 1 

Total 614 

♦Note.— The Court acquired Jurisdic- 
tion over children between 16 and 18 
years of age by the recent act of the legis- 
lature, which took effect May 24, 1907, 
consequently the above table shows the 
number of the ages of 16 and 17 who 
were brought into court in the few days 
between May 24 and June 10 only. 



Detention Home's Work. 

In the case of the children committed 
to the care of Mr. Nisley at the Detention 
Home, the results have been so good as 
to be a constant source of wonder. It 
is true that the figures show that some 
twenty children have been sent from 
there to other institutions; but the most 
of these were merely held at the Home 
temporarily pending the execution of the 
order of the Court committing them to 
the institutions. The principal use of the 
Detention Home has been to correct those 
delinquencies in boys which could not be 
corrected by the ordinary methods of 
probation. In this work Mr. Nisley has 
been pre-eminently successful, as more 
fully described in our former report Dur 
Detention Home has accomplished more 
in the actual reformation of delinquent 
boys, in proportion, of course, to the 
number of inmates, than any other insti- 
tution with whi(^ we are familiar, and 
we are convinced that the money to be 
expended in the erection and maintenance 
of the new Detention Home will prove to 
be the best investment ever made by the 
people of Multnomah county. 




Detroit, the beautiful city of the 
straits, has at last taken her place In the 
front ranks of progressive cities. Juve- 
nile ofTenders no longer receive the brand 
of a criminal as a necessary step in the 
process of their reformation. The legis- 
lature of Michigan, during its last ses- 
sion, passed a law creating a Juvenile 
Court in every county of the state; an- 
other law was passed creating a munici- 
pal Juvenile Court for the city of De- 
troit Under these laws, juveniles up to 
the age of 17 years, are dealt with en- 
tirely independent of the criminal law 
machinery. The Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for the city of Detroit is to be 
elected for a term of four years, the 
vacancy preceding the first election, to 
be filled by a Circuit Judge of Wayne 
county. Although the law creating the 
municipal Juvenile Court does not take 
effect until the 28th day of September, 
the County Juvenile Court has been es- 
tablished some two months. The Hon- 
orable Morse Rohnert, a Circuit Judge 
for Wayne county, became the first Judge 
of the Juvenile Court Regular sessions 
of the Court are held twice a week. Ow- 
ing to some apparent defects in both of 



these laws, it has been decided to ask the 
Supreme Court to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of them. Although the Court 
has not yet been fully organized, it has 
accomplished much good work. Judge 
Rohnert, laying aside the usual air and 
dignity of the Judge, meets these erring 
and ili-treated youngsters strictly on the 
level. The home surroundings and con- 
duct of the child are carefully inquired 
into, not so much to ascertain the tech- 
nical guilt or innocence of the child as 
to find a basis for its future reformation. 
Possessing a warm and fatherly disposi- 
tion, the Judge easily awakens within 
the boy a keen sense of his duty to him- 
self and to others. Instead of hating the 
law and the officer, the child realizes that 
he is in the hands of a friend, who has 
the heart and wisdom of a father. 

If our Juvenile Court law is found to 
be constitutional, a detention home Is to 
be established for the delinquents. A 
corps of efficient probation workers is to 
be organized to watch over and direct 
the destinies of Detroit's delinquent and 
dependent juveniles. 

James F. HnXi 
Attorney for the S. P. C. 0. 
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What a City Owes to Its Boys 



It !■ cuBtomaiT In debatlDg societies 
tor the dlBputanta to be^n by deflnt&g 
the terma ueed In the qnestlon to be dis- 
cussed. Were I to follow this practice, 
I ahoald find it easj to deOne « city but 
impossible to define a boy. The word Is 
undeflnable, as the thing which It stands 
for Is indescribable. Ton know him when 
you Eiee him, and no worda can add to 
your knowledge. And he refuses to be 
classlfled. In the morning be may mem 
to hare all the marks of a clTlilced ho' 
man being. Before noon he has shown 
unmistakable signs of being a brute or 
a savage, and at night so affectionate is 
be that his mother thinks that he Is an 
angel. The long process of development 
by which the boy ultimately becomes use- 
ful Includes on Its physical side mudi 
that belongs to the lower animals. He 
is a whole menagerie. He runs like a 
hound, climbs like a monkey, digs like a 
woodchuck, dives like an otter, swims 
like a fleti, Sghts like a bulldog, and in 
it all works like a beaver, and Is as basy 
as a bee. 

This varied, kaleidoscopic activity, 
these lightning changes, become a con- 
sistent and harmonious whole under a 
single fundamental law. 

The boy finds himself under an Irre- 
sistible impulse to measure himself 
ag&lnet every external force, to test every, 
limb, every organ, evei7 function to Its 
limit and to do this every day. Al- 
though be bears no banner to advertise 
his emotions, "Bxcelstor" Is stamped on 
hla every act. The warning cry of his 
anxious mother, "Try not the pass," Is 
always sounding in his ears; but he tries 
all the same. If oot today, tomorrow. 

By obeying this impulse he accom- 
plishes two things. He gains In strength 
and agility, in power to handle himself 
— to direct hla energy In the most ef- 
fective way. 

Besides this he comes gradually to 
team bis limitations — bow far he can go 
in matebing himself against the forcea 
of nature, bow much Is worth while In 
his struggle for supremacy, what Is the 
margin of safety In the risks he takea. 
All this la an esvantlal element In mo- 
eeseful mamheod. 

According to the Lamarcklan theory 
the neck of the giraffe grew by a long 
continued effort to reach a receding food 
supply. So by doing stunts, by perpetual 
tlFort to break his own record, tta« body 



of the boy grows Into the body of a man 
and becomes the efficient servant of his 
mind. And the mind Itself grows in per- 
ception and Judgment and generalization 
and inductive reasoning. 

This fundamental law of boy lUo sx- 
plaina things which perplex many good 
people. It explains his general attitude 
toward the world, hla contempt for the 
weak, his hero-worshtp, his early choice 
of a vocation — a pirate, a cowb<^, a po 
llceman, a fireman, a locomotive engi- 
neer, a diver, a balloon man; and latterly 
he sees in the occupation of a chauffeur 
a supreme opportunity to kill and be 
killed. The sea with Its mysteries and 
Its perils has always had an Irresistible 
charm for boys. 

It explains, too, his choice In reading. 
He wants to know about men who dare. 
When a small boy had asked his mother 
to read to him In the papers about the 
prize fights and had been refused, Thea 
read to me In the Bible about Santeon," 
was the nply. 

In all this are we not hearing a faint 
echo from that far-off past where the an- 
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cestor of all boys, that creature which 
we call "primitive man/' was feeling his 
way into the mysteries of his new-found 
world, measuring himself against its in- 
hospitable forces? Was it not by doing 
stunts that the primitive man saved the 
race and set it going on its forward and 
upward way? Has it not been the law 
of growth in the race as well as in the 
individual? Does it not underlie all 
myths and legends, all the giant lore of 
all the ages? Who were Hercules, Thor 
and Sigurd, Lancelot and Roland but pro- 
totypes of all boys? 

With this orderly, beneficent world 
process of development, a city interferes 
in the most ruthless way. All the natural 
impulses of the boys are thwarted and 
most aggravatingly thwarted. There are 
trees, but he may not climb them; flowers 
and fruit, but he may not pick them; 
stones, but he may not throw them; 
waters, but he may not swim in them; 
hills, but he may not coast on them; 
animals, but he may not hunt them. His 
vagrant instincts must be restrained. He 
must not walk in beaten paths. He has 
lost his freedom. He is a caged animal. 

,A11 this is no fault of the city. The 
city cannot help it. Steadily as the town 
becomes a city, and as the city grows 
populous, the happy hunting grounds of 
the boys grow fewer and narrower. The 
woods^ the fields, the gardens, the 
orchards, the houses with their enticing 
sheds and attics, disappear. Blocks and 
tenement houses cover and cumber the 
ground, and the boys are turned into the 
streets. This process is called "improv- 
ing the property." We read in the paper 
that a piece of property has been sold 
to Mr. A and that Mr. A buys for im- 
provement I have recently watched this 
process in two pieces of property in a 
suburban city. On one street was a house 
sheltering a single family. About it were 
trees and shrubs, and back of it was a< 
garden and an orchard. There was a 
bam and sheds — an ideal place to grow 
boys in. Two or three years ago this 
property was bought for improvement 
The old house was torn down and on the 
land are now thirteen three-tenement 
houses, occupied by thirty-nine families. 
In these thirteen houses are about fifty 
children. They play in the streets. An- 
other similar improvement has replaced 
two single bouses by twenty tenements 
containing many children. They play in 
a public square. 

Tbe Spartans exposed their children on 
Mt. Taygetus; we expose ours In the city 
streets. 

Under such conditions inseparable from 
city life, one of two things happens. The 
boy gradually learns to submit to the 
superior forces about him, goes tamely in 



leading strings and becomes a good boy. 
a comfort to his mother and the pride of 
his school teachers. But he has lost 
something in fibre, he lacks initiative, 
has no go in him. He likes to wear good 
clothes and talk with the girls. He is 
Ignorant alike of his own powers and of 
his own limitations. He doesn't know 
what to do in emergencies. He wants 
to ride when he ought to get out and 
push, or he refuses to recognize the reign- 
ing authorities as legitimate, breaks 
through their restraints, eludes their 
vigilance, matches his own powers 
against the powers that be. Having little 
better bodily development than the oth- 
ers, he becomes precociously acute. His 
perceptions are keen but narrow, his 
Judgment warped, and his reasoning is 
ready but fallacious. 

These are extreme types, but every city 
has them both in numbers suflicient to 
make the problem of dealing with them 
a perplexing one. The majority of city 
boys will be found between these two 
extremes, having the characteristics of 
both in varying degrees. 

Using the terms bad and good in a 
conventional way, besides the boys who 
are habitually bad or habitually good, 
are the boys who are intermittently bad 
and good, who try to conform to urban 
requirements and succeed fairly well, but 
whose boy nature sometimes asserts itself 
and gets them into trouble. 

Then there are Just average boys who 
contrive to get a little fun out of life, 
even in the city, who never do anjrthing 
very bad, but whose bodies and minds 
never being subjected to any real tension 
are fiabby. They lack grit. These are 
the boys who clog the grammar and the 
high schools in every city. 

The tragedy in all this is reached when 
the city boy has lost his instinct for 
primitive sport, when his ear is deaf to 
the call of the wild. Workers among 
city boys have told us that this is the 
saddest thing they find — children who 
do not know how to play. 

In view of what boys are, of nature's 
provision for their growth, of the nec- 
essary interference of city life wltii 
those provisions, the first obligation of a 
city to its bo3rs appears to be to give 
them a chance to develop freely in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature with- 
out breaking the laws of man. 

In other words, every city is bound to 
furnish suitable and ample means by 
which its boys may grow physically into 
men without becoming criminals or even 
Juvenile delinquents. Most large cities 
are beginning to recognize dimly this 
obligation and are making feeble and 
half-hearted attempts to fulfill it A 
few playgrounds have been opened, here 
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And there, a free public gymnasium, a 
swimming tank or two, and some skating 
ponds. Tliis is all that the largest cities 
have undertaken, and most cities haye 
scarcely made a beginning. 

To pay its debt to the boys in full, the 
city should furnish a sufficient number of 
playgrounds conveniently situated for 
the use of all the boys. These play- 
grounds should differ in size and in 
equipment from the small neighborhood 
lot for the young children, with sand- 
boxes and swings, to the large athletic 
fields, with space for gymnastic appa- 
ratus, for team games and for the usual 
competitive exercises. There should be 
skating ponds for the winter, small and 
large, and swimming places for summer 
and winter. There should be a suffi- 
cient number of indoor gymnasiums 
amply equipped for the use of all the 
b03rB. 

A considerable part of the wild land 
set apart for public reservations might 
be used for temporary camps, where some 
experience in woodcraft might be gained. 
There is land enough in a state of na- 
ture within easy reach of every city in 
New England to furnish to large numbers 
of boys opportunity to play Indian to 
good advantage. There is a field here 
for splendid team work by groups or 
clubs of boys who might learn all the les- 
sons of civil society by practice. 

To plan for such work as this, to de- 
termine the number and location and 
proper equipment of grounds and build- 
ings, to organize the whole work and 
then to direct and control it, would mean 
a new department of municipal adminis- 
tration, coordinate with the department 
of education. Its chief would be a super- 
intendent of physical training or a mas- 
ter of games and sports. His chief func 
tion would be to fumii^ opportunity. Hi*: 
interference should be only in the luter- 
est of safety and equal rights. 

The city interferes with the intellec- 
tual development of a boy as disastrous- 
ly as with his physical development. 

The most effective agency in the in- 
tellectual development of a boy is not the 
study of books. It is experience in some 
form of productive industry. It is making 
something or doing something that has 
value in itself, when it is done. Not 
only does he acquire skill of hand, but 
what is of much more importance, he 
gets an idea of the elements involved in 
all productive processes, namely, mate- 
rial, labor, and time; he gets some basis 
for estimating values in terms of cost; 
and he acquires that quality which is the 
mark of the master-workman — ^power to 
see the end from the beginning, and to 
trace the line which connects the two. 
Feeble at first, but gaining strength as 



his work broadens, he acquires a com- 
prehensive grasp that marks the thinker. 

If this experience is gained as a part- 
ner in the industry, to his other acquisi- 
tions are added a social element, a sense 
of comradeship in effort and of obliga- 
tion to his comrades to do his part 
Loyalty to the- organization grows out of 
such effort 

The man who goes back to the old 
farm and says as he looks about: "Father 
and I cleared that wood-lot. That's the 
wall we laid; how well it has stood! We 
made that old harrow and that ox-sled, 
and we built that old hen-house," got 
out of that experience tired but deft 
iiands, a brain .to plan, and a will to ex- 
ecute, and a sense of partnership in a 
piece of useful work. 

It is easy to see these are valuable 
contributions to that training for citi- 
zenship which this meeting is talking 
about 

This was the sort of training which all 
boys got in a greater or less degree in 
those days which we picturesquely de- 
scribe as the "Age of Homespun." It 
was the sort of training which boys got 
in the mediaeval guilds, and goes far 
to account for the fact that those guilds 
were able to gain control of civic affairs 
and to dictate terms to kings, while in 
the public buildings which they erected 
they left monuments to their own learn- 
ing and skill in craftsmanship. 

To this natural and healthy process of 
intellectual leading up to social develop- 
ment the modem city opposes an impass- 
able barrier. For such experience and 
such partnership as I have described the 
industrial organization must be simple. 
The family, the farm, the shop, furnished 
ideal conditions. 

In a nmdem city the industrial organ- 
izations tLre too vast and too complex. 
There is ho place for boys* except on the 
fringes, s^ And if a boy ^ts a foothold, 
he is exceptional if he sees enough of a 
process to develop any sense of mechani- 
cal perspective, any constructive imag- 
ination, or any sense of partnership and 
of loyalty. 

Again, this is no fault of the city. It 
is an unavoidable result of modem social 
conditions. But the city is derelict if it 
fails to do what it can to make up to 
the boys for what they have been de- 
prived of. 

A city owes to its boys a chance for 
intellectual and social development 
through productive manual Industry. This 
is the most difficult problem confronting 
the cities today, and the cities of the 
world are coming to recognize its serious- 
ness. Were we starting anew it would 
be easier to include such work in our 
scheme of education. All existing school 
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traditiona and idiool machinery utm Im- 
pediments. . . 

The idea is deep rooted that ednoBtion 
consists of academic culture, that scdiools 
exist to promote this culture, and that 
the more elegant the schoolhouse Is and 
the more artistic and beautiful it Is made, 
the finer and the more impressive the 
culture which it represents and promotes. 
Marble and .stucco, books, pictures, stat- 
uary, and decorative plants are provided 
to cultivate and minister to the aesthetic 
bense of the children. The sense they 
do not cultivate is a sense of the dignity 
of manual industry. A marble palace is 
a poor substitute for a shop or a piece 
of land. It may have its place in educa- 
tion, but its place is a subordinate and 
not an exclusive one. 

What, then, does a city owe to its 
boys? First land for cultivation, where 
they may learn by experience some of 
the initial processes of that industry that 
underlies all other industries — ^the pro* 
ductlon of food; second, workshops where 
they may learn by experience those me- 
chanical processes that underlie all con- 
structive industry, real workshops, where 
a boy with a work apron and soiled hands 
would not feel out of place. 

While, as I have said before, some 
cities have made a feeble beginning in 
providing opportunities for boys to play 
and to grow thereby, nowhere hereabouts 
have even beginnings been made at pro- 
viding opportunities for the boys to work 
with their hands and to grow thereby. 
The so-called manual training is not the 
sort of work I am talking about That 
is too scholastic and unnatural. 

If the city owes these debts to the boys 
because it has deprived them of those 
natural opportunities which it is their 
right to possess and enjoy, it cannot be- 
gin too soon to pay them. It will cost 
money to pay them. It usually does cost 
to pay debts, and it is easier for the 
time to repudiate them. But these debts 
to nature are never outlawed and sooner 
or later must be paid with interest, and 
the interest accumulates rapidly. 

The standing excuse for delay is that 
the city cannot afford it because it is al- 
ready spending so much on schools. I 
have recently done some figuring to see 
how much the cities are spending on 
schools compared with expenditures for 
other municipal purposes, to see if the 
children are getting more than their 
share. 

I have the story of one Massachusetts 
city. In fifty years its population has 
increased 390 per cent Its property val- 
uation has increased 565 per ecnt Its 
total municipal expenditure has increased 
2»577 per cent Its expenditure for fire 
protection has increased 1,9S8 per cent; 



for streets, 2,531 per cent; for police pro- 
tection, 11,023 per cent and for schools 
1,084 per cent 

I have the average increase' of departr 
ment expenditures in the six largest 
cities outside of Boston. They are as 
follows: 

Average increase in population, 429 per 
'cent 

Average increase in expenditures for 
fire protection, 1,711 per cent 

Average increase in expenditures for 
streets, 2,317 per cent 

Average increase in expenditures tor 
police protection, 3,656 per cent 

Average increase in expenditures for 
schools, 1,535 per cent 

This increase in expenditures for police 
does not include the great expense of the 
courts and of the penal and reformatory 
institutions. 

In the city first in the list for police 
expenditures increasing 11,000 per cent in 
fifty years, forty years ago the city 
marshal in his annual report called at- 
tention to the increasing number of va- 
grants and truant boys and of Juvenile 
criminals. Had that city then begun to 
safeguard the interests of the boys so 
that as their freedom was gradually re- 
stricted by necessary city ordinances 
public provision was made to supply op- 
portunities for national and rational 
sports and occupations, there is no aoubt 
whatever that the saving in police ex- 
penditures would have met all the cost 
of the preventive measures, while the 
saving of boys would have added untold 
values to the economic resources of the 
city. 

If the financial burden upon Massachu- 
setts cities is a heavy one, it is not be- 
cause the expenditures for schools have 
been extravagant The school commit- 
tees have not kept pape with the other 
departments of the municipal govern- 
ment 

I have dwelt at length upon the city's 
debt to the boys on the physical and in- 
tellectual sides because the evidences of 
obligation there seem less clear; but city 
life interferes with the development of 
a healthy moral nature. On the moral 
side the city owes to its boys protection, 
restraint and example — ^protection from 
enticements and suggestions to vice and 
crime; protection from open saloons, 
from gambling dens, from lurid bill- 
boards fiamlng with criminal and llbidin 
0U8 suggestions, and from low amusement 
resorts. 

The boys are entitled to be taught by 
the firm hand of the courts a healthy re- 
spect for law, a regard for the righta 
of persons and property, the distinction 
between mine and thine. Much of the 
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Civil Service Examination 

Superintendent and Assistant for Chicago Juvenile Court 

and Detention Home 



A ciyil service examination for super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent 
of tlie Chicago Juvenile Ck>urt and Deten- 
tion Home, was held September 27, 1907, 
in the office of the County Civil Service 
Board. The Civil Service Commission, as 
has been their custom, requested the as^ 
sistance of persons interested in the 
Juvenile Court work in conducting the 
examination. Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Harry Hart and T. D. Hurley were as- 
signed to the work and conducted the 
examination. The County Board having 
passed a resolution confining the posi- 
tions to that of women, twelve women 
took the examination. 

Inasmuch as this is the first Juvenile 
Court Building and Detention Home that 
has been established in the country, we 
have felt that the list of questions pro- 
pounded to the applicants might be of 
service to other jurisdictions ' contem- 
plating holding such an examination. 
The following is the list of questions for 
the positions: 

Superintendent of l>etention Home. 

Technical knowledge: 

1. What, generally and briefly speak- 
ing, are the following (statutory defini- 
tions not requered): 

(a) Juvenile Court 

(b) Probation officer. 

(c) A factory inspector. 

(d) A paroled boy. 

(e) A delinquent child. 

(f) A dependent child. 

(g) A truant child. 

2. What is the object of the Detention 
Home? Its relation to the Juvenile 
Court and Chief Probation Officer? 

3. How would you proceed 'in case a 
child came to the Home who is suspected 
of having a contagious disease? 

4. What statistics should be kept in the 
Detention Home? 

5. What communication should be per- 
mitted between the child in the Deten- 
tion Home and the parents 

6. How far would you feel able to tes- 
tify before the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court regarding the character of a child 
who had been in the Detention Home for 
three days? 

7. What would you do in case a child 
became unruly? 

8. What would you consider a proper 
diet for a child under five years of age, 
and for children from ten to fifteen 
years? 

9. How would yon plan to fill up the 



time of the children between school and 
bedtime? 

10. What general routine should be 
followed when a delinquent child is first 
brought to the Home? What yould you 
consider the duties of the Superinten- 
dent of the Detention Home? 

Experience: 

1. What is your age? 

2. What experience have you had as 
a housekeeper and cook? 

3. What experience have you had in 
purchasing supplies and keeping ac- 
counts? 

4. What experience have you had with 
children? 

5. Have you had any experience as a 
teacher? 

Assistant Superintendent of Detention 

Home. 
Technical knowledge: 

1. Define the Juvenile Court 
Define Probation Officer. 

2. What is the difference between a 
delinquent child and a dependent child? 

3. Why is it necessary to have a De- 
tention Home in connection with the 
Juvenile Court? 

4. How would you proceed in the ab- 
sence of the superintendent in case a 
child came to the Home who is suspected 
of having a contagious disease 

5. What would you do in the absence 
of the superintendent in case a child es- 
caped? 

6. How would you plan to fill up the 
time of the children between school and 
bedtime? 

7. What general routine should be fol- 
lowed when a delinquent child is brought 
to the Home? 

8. What general routine should be fol- 
lowed when a dependent child is first 
brought to the Home? 

9. What would you consider the duties 
of an assistant superintendent? 

10. What communication should be 
permitted between the child in the Deten- 
tion Home and the parent? 

Bxperience: 

1. What is your age? 

2. What experience have you had as a 
housekeeper and cook? 

3. What experience have you had in 
purchasing supplies and keeping ac- 
counts? 

4. What experience have you had with 
children? 

5. Have you had any experience as a 
teacher? 
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Ex-Judge Willis Brown Objectionable 

Statement by Judge Lindsey of Denver Resardlng 

Willis Brown . 



For several years I liave defended Wil- 
lis Brown of Salt Lake against statements 
of people in the Anti-Cigarette League 
work, to which he formerly belonged, 
concerning his honesty and sincerity in 
that work. I was not influenced against 
Brown, and two years ago, when a sep- 
arate juvenile court was established for 
the towns in Utah, Brown gave me the 
names of some people to write or tele- 
graph to in his behalf. He said he had 
told them that he had frequently heard 
me lecture, attended my court and un- 
derstood all of our ideas and had urged 
this as a reason for lUs appointment. I 
was cautioned against risking such an 
experiment with a man who was never 
a lawyer. But I freely confess that I 
was taken in completely and "worked" 
time and again by Brown. And it is only 
because, after investigation, that I be- 
lieve the public is being similarly treated 
and Juvenile court work cheapened and 
discredited that I have consented to make 
any public statement regarding Mr. 
Brown. 

Brown came to me last winter when he 
was about to be discharged from the 
Juvenile Court for incompetency in Salt 
Lake, after the terrible roasting he re- 
ceived from the Supreme Court, and en- 
listed my sympathies by tales of political 
opposition, knowing well enough that I 
had had such experiences in Denver and 
would be a ready sympathizer. 

He assured me that his desire was to 
lecture on the subject and explain the 
workings of the system here in Denver, 
which iiet based on educational heft) for 
the individual, through trust, kininess 
and cooperation with the schools'' and 
workshops and .the homes, by a report 
system that is designed for cities like 
Denver and Salt Lake, although it could 
not be operated in the large cities like 
Chicago as it is in the smaller towns. 

I merely state these things as showing 
the duplicity of a man like Brown, who 
will work an individual for endorsements 
and help Just as I am satisfied now he is 
working the public for money, and not 
because he is sincerely interested in the 
cause of children; though I freely grant 
he is quite an adept in certain spectacu- 
lar work for children, that gives him an 
opportunity to display his antics and do 
a certain kind of lecturing. He lacks the 
good Judgment of the average layman. 

He is cheapening and degrading the 
Juvenile Court movement, and- would 



not, in my Judgment, for a moment be 
tolerated as a member of the Intemar 
tional Juvenile Court Society, or any 
other organization really representing 
the Juvenile Court movement in this 
country. 

He has never added anything to the 
Juvenile Court laws or work. The ideas 
he tried to put in the Juvenile Court law 
of 1905 in the state of Utah, he got from 
Denver and Chicago, and as to the part 
of the law copied from our state, he did 
it so badly that it had to be repealed by 
the legislature of Utah. Able lawyers 
revised the law, and they now have es- 
tablished in that state a very creditable 
Juvenile Court. 

Brown trades and traffics in the fact 
that Salt Lake had a "separate" court, 
which he occupied in 1905. His pamphlet 
utters the falsehood that it was the first 
of this kind. Perhaps it was the first 
of the kind that was a hopeless failure 
so far as 'its having any power to deal 
with children by punishing parents Is 
concerned, for it had no such power as 
has the Juvenile Court of Denver and 
other cities. Brown was discharged from 
the Court because, as is stated by the 
chairman of the Juvenile Court Commis- 
sion of Utah, he was unqualified for the 
place, and the new Court has been es- 
tablished in Salt Lake with the benefit 
of the experience and work in Illinois, 
Colorado and other states. 

In his lectures he gives a spectacular 
exhibition of Juvenile Court work, with 
hundreds of children gaping, laughing, 
and tittering at the antics of the Judge, 
who tells the mother to "Shut your 
mouth," to "Hush up," to "at down and 
keep still," that he has moi^to do wit)i 
her child than she has, to the delight and 
entertainment of the children, but mak- 
ing the Judicious grieve. 

He promised me that he would explain 
to people that the boys in the band did 
not belong to the Juvenile Court neces- 
sarily. Instead of doing this. Brown has 
carried the band around the country, the 
boys dressed up in peacock uniforms to 
be the petted darlings of well-meaning 
people and giving Mr. Brown a great 
spectacular boost, while the poor boys, 
to the minds of serious people, are sub- 
jected to the embarrassment of being 
looked upon as Juvenile Court boys, when 
they are probably not. But even if they 
were, the fact should not be paraded 
around the country, even in the interest 
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of Mr. Brown and his lecture advertlBe- 
ments. 

I have received some letters and pro- 
tests against the methods of Brown. 
These protests have come from most all 
of the originators of the Juvenile Court 
work In this country, and those who are 
most prominent in its advancement A 
wonderful popularity has come to this 
work and to those who are honestly in it, 
as are well-known Judges and child-help- 
ers in the east and west. It is the evi- 
dent intention of Mr. Brown, who knows 
of this popularity, to take advantage of 
it while it is at its top wave and reap 
financial profits, which will probably be 
of an unusual character. From inside 
information I have learned he has openly 
boasted of the thousands of dollars he is 
making out of it and of the ease with 
which he foists himself upon the public. 
He undoubtedly has found it a richer 
field than he ever found the Anti-Cigai^ 
ette League work. 

Warning Sent Out by the Young Men's 

Christian Association of Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

The Brotherhood is warned against 
Willis Brown, lecturer to boys on sub- 
jects connected with boys' work. He is 
not now, nor was he then, Judge of the 
Salt Lake City Juvenile Court, as he re- 
cently stated at Chautauqua, New York, 
having been refused this appointment be- 
cause of his previous record and despite 
his strenuous efforts to secure same. 

(Signed) OscAB L. Cox, 

General Secretary T. M. CA., 

Salt Lake City. 

A Protest From the National Congress of 

Mothers. 

Mrs. Frederick Schoff of Philadelphia 
is the President of the National Congress 
of Mothers, a great organization of Amer- 
ica, which held its annual congress in 
Washington City a year or so ago. and 
which was the only conference that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appeared to address. The 
President )n that address spoke in the 
highest terms of this organization and 
its work for childhood, as he has in per- 
sonal letters to Mrs.- Schoff, the President 
of the organization, who is a warm per- 
sonal friend of President Roosevelt: 

"Philadelphia, July 26, 1907. . 
"My Dear Judge Lindsey: 

"It has been one of my duties in pro- 
moting the establishment of Juvenile 
Court and Probation work to keep in 
touch with its administration wherever 
it has been inaugurated. 

"I have followed it carefully in Salt 
Lake City, for I have a Salt Lake paper 
daily, and very full reports have been 
given to it I also felt a particular in- 
terest in It, as I spoke in Salt Lake in 



May, 1902, urging the adoption of the 
system, and bespeaking to many friends 
their influence and help in securing it 

"I consider that the Juvenile Court in 
Salt Lake City, under Willis J. Brown's 
administration, was a distinct injury to 
the Juvenile Court thought It was so 
unwisely conducted that one could but 
wonder that a man evidently so poorly 
qualified to adjust difficulties and inspire 
children and parents to a nobler life, 
should be given the great power which 
was his, to do serious harm, not only to 
the cases that came before him, but to a 
system which is worse than useless, un- 
less its administration is in the hands 
of those who have good common sense 
and some comprehension of child-nature 
and of parents' rights. 

"As the head *of the International 
Juvenile Court Society I think you have 
a right to protest against his exploiting 
the Juvenile Court. Ho was turned out 
of the Court in Salt Lake City and not 
without ample cause. Let that fact be 
known. 

"Bvery good thing may be injured by 
its espousal by cranks. I don't know 
Willis Brown personally, but I do know 
of his work. It certainly could not be 
endorsed by those who have labored for 
the true ideal of this new method of 
helping erring children. I trust his en- 
ergies may find an outlet eleswhere, and 
that no other community may suffer as 
Salt Lake City did under his adminis- 
tration. He may have fine abilities for 
other work. Certainly he is not useful 
in adjusting children's lives. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Hanna K. Schoff." 

Other Letters and Protests. 

A number of the leading Juvenile Court 
Judges of the United States have fre- 
quently protested against the methods of 
Brown, but have felt indisposed to do so 
publicly. 

There are given herewith one or two 
letters written by professional men from 
places where Brown lectured. 

Judge Franklin C. Piatt, Judge of tho 
District Court of the Tenth Judicial Dis- 
trict of the State of Iowa, writes from 
Waterloo, under date of July 23, after 
Brown's visit to that city. Among other 
things he says: 

"Judge Brown was here again last 
night with his Juvenile Court Band. The 
band appeared in the afternoon also, at 
which time I heard it Certainly it is a 
good band; but the impression created 
upon the minds of many boys must be 
that it isn't a very serious matter to get 
before the Juvenile Court, as the parents 
are likely to be punished while the chil- 
dren have the chance, at least, of travel- 

Continaed on Page 17 
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EX-JUDQE WILLIS BROWN. 

The Juvenile Court Record never seri- 
ously considered Mr. Willis J. Brown, re- 
cently of Salt Lake City, Utah, and for- 
merly of Chicago. The Record warned the 
Denver and Utah people against appoint- 
ing a man like Mr. Brown as Judge of 
the Salt Lake City Juvenile Court. We 
predicted that he would make a failure 
of the Juvenile Court He did this so 
completely that after his brief experi- 
ence as a Judge he was not even con- 
sidered for the appointment of Judge 
of the new Juvenile Court in Salt Lake 
City. He is not a lawyer and as said by 
the Supreme Court of Utab in the case of 
Mills vs. Brown, he has not even a lay- 
man's conception of Judicial principles 
and Judicial rights. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Brown drafted the Utah 
Juvenile Court Law, which law was se- 
verely criticised by the Supreme Court 
of tJiat State in the case where Mr. 
Brown himself was the respondent To 
have such a man pretend to advise peo- 
ple about laws he knew nothing about 
is about as extreme an absurdity as can 
well be imagined. 

The Supreme Court of Utah in the case 
of Mills vs. Brown, 88 Pacific Reporter, 
P. 609, commenting on the decision of 



Judge Willis Brown, says In part as fol- 
lows: 

''From an inspection of the reoord In 
this case, mea^e as it is, we are fbrced 
to the conclusion that the difliculUes 
complained of are due far more to the 
Respondent than to the law. To ad- 
minister Juvenile laws in accordance 
with their true spirit and intent re- 
quires a man of broad mind, of almost 
infinite patience, and one who \a the pos- 
sessor of great faith in humanity and 
thoroughly imbued with that spirit The 
Judge of any court and especially a Judge 
of a Juvenile Court should be willing 
at all times, not only to respect but to 
maintain and preserve, the legal and nat- 
ural rights of men and children alike. 
Respondent as this record dlscolses, 
either has no regard for, or is unin- 
formed in respect to, the rules that the 
experience of past generations has 
evolved for the purpose of safeguarding 
the rights of all. Like most laymen, but 
seemingly without their good. Judgment 
respondent seems to regard these rules 
as mere technicalities to be brushed 
aside as obstructions in the pathway of 
what is usually termed 'common-sense 
Justice.' He seems to be a willing con- 
vert to the theory that he is better, if 
not wiser, than both law and rules of 
procedure, and that he may Uius disre- 
gard either or both at pleasure. While 
Juvenile Courts cannot, and are not ex- 
pected to, be conducted as criminal or 
other courts usually are, the Judge 
should still not wholly disregard all 
wholesome roles in an attempt to es- 
tablish guilt which he suspects, or, worse 
yet, merely imagines. Most of the rules 
of evidence and procedure were estab- 
lished, and their observance is necessary, 
to curb the propensities of the inquisitor, 
and it would, no doubt better subserve 
the best interests of all if the most im- 
portant of these rules were observed 
by respondent in his investigations. The 
fact that the American system of gov- 
ernment is controlled and directed by 
laws, not men, cannot be too oft^ nor 
too strongly impressed upon those who 
adminster any branch or part of the 
government Where a proper spirit and 
good Judgment are followed as a guide, 
oppression can and will be avoided. 

"It further appears from the record be- 
fore us that either respondent (Willis 
Brown) or some one for him, has derlaed 
a printed record to which all cases are 
made to conform. Printed formulas are 
well enough as guides, but to have a 
printed reoord only is toe much of a 
temptation to make every case fit the 
record Instead of making a record to lit 
the case. As we have already stated, the 
cases coming before the Juvenile Court 
are not criminal, and hence a criminal 
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record does not fit those cases. Findings 
should be made in each case in conform- 
ity with the facts, and Judgment ren- 
dered in accordance with facts found. 



"1 



'Because a good and wholesome law 
has, in some instances, been abused, we 
are most earnestly implored to set aside 
the law. This we cannot do. The court 
may be reformed and the law amended, 
it in the Judgment of the legislature, 
this is necessary. All good laws may be, 
and at times no doubt are, abused, but 
this is no reason why they should 
be repealed. The Juvenile Ck)urt law 
is of such vast importance to the 
state and society that it seems to us it 
should be administered by those who are 
learned in the law and yersed in the 
rules of procedure, to the end that the 
beneficent purposes of the law may be 
made effective and individual rights re- 
spected. Care must be exercised in both 
the selection of a Judge and in the ad- 
ministration of the law. When this is 
done, we have no doubt that most of the 
things complained of, and as they ap- 
pear from the record, will be obviated. 
The Juvenile law of this state is of too 
much importance to be hampered by or 
set aside for trivial or avoidable causes. 
All good citizens are interested in its 
proper administration and enforcement, 
and it is well worth the best efPorts and 
patient care of those who, for the time 
being, are clothed with the power of 
administering such laws." 

In a circular he has recently put forth 
he seeks to convey the impression that 
many features of the Juvenile Court are 
his own original contributions to the 
Juvenile Court System. He has auda- 
city to convey the impression that he has 
been instrumental in establishing Courts 
in other cities and that his ideas are 
embodied in bills before Congress and 
that England, Germany and Prance are 
studying his methods. 

All this in the face of the fact that 
the Legislature of Utah was compelled to 
repeal the law that Mr. Brown drafted. 
The Court over which Brown presided, 
and about which he tells such marvelous 
stories, as a matter of fact never had any. 
power to send parents to Jail. Since the 
work of Mr. Brown was undone able 
lawyers In Utah, who had recourse to the 
laws of Illinois, Colorado, and other 
states, prepared a new law and that state 
now has a very creditable Juvenile Court 
with many of the powers possessed by the 
Courts in cities like Denver and Chicago. 
This same Willis Brown, who has been 
delivering lectures throughout the beun- 
try during the summer, was not even con- 
sidered as a competent person ' for a 
Judge of the new Court. 

In connection with this editorial, w« 
have asked Judge Lindsey to prepare a 



statement in reference to his experience 
with Mr. Brown. This statement will be 
found on another page in this issue. We 
feel like apologizing for devoting so much 
space to Mr. Brown. He has been re- 
ceived, however, before very representa- 
tive audiences and we feel it our duty, 
knowing the facts, to inform the people 
that Mr. Brown does not in any sense 
represent the great Juvenile Court move- 
ment 



EX-JUDGE WILLIS BROWN OBJEC- 
TIONABLE. 

Contiiiued from Page 16. 

ing about the country clad in showy 
uniforms and being petted and lionised 
by foolish and thoughtless people. Last 
evening Brown had the boys pose as 
deliquents and incorrigibles, while he 
sat in Judgment. He secured the serv- 
ices of a "mother" or two and I am told 
that he ordinarily let the bojrs off very 
easily, while he went after the mothers 
very severely." 

Judge Piatt says further of Brown's 
teaching regarding the law, etc.: 

"Anyone who teaches such pernicious 
doctrines ought to be shown up in his 
true light so that thoughtless people will 
be set to thinking. From present indica- 
tions we will have (another year) in 
addition to his beautifully uniformed 
band of delinquent boys, moving picrtores, 
showing the scenes in his court; depict- 
ing the gleeful countenances of the boy 
culprits, as their parents are being led 
off by a minion of the law to a dungeon 
— ^the next pictures showing consecutive- 
ly the boys in brilliant uniforms, travel- 
ing in Pullman cars, the heroes of har- 
rowing tales of parental oppression, etc." 

"Can it be possible that the bar of Salt 
Lake City will permit this man to do 
such things? Do they know what he is 
doing? If so, it is beyond my compre- 
hension that they should permit him to 
bring discredit upon their courts, their 
state, and themselves, without such a pro- 
teat that it would be heard by every 
Chautauqua Association, every lecture 
bureau, every church and every other 
bar association in this land." 

One of the leading Methodist niiTiister's 
a: tne ssnie nlnce reported that he was 
very much disgusted with certain state- 
ments made by Brown and some of his 
methods. 

Some of the leading members of the 
Woman's Clubs in America, that have 
done so much for the Juvenile Courts, 
have also voiced similar protests to that 
of Mrs. Schofr. Evidence of this kind 
can be had without difficulty to over- 
whelm Mr. Brown in any ef his dalms 
to the contrary. 
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Chapter 73, Laws of 1907. 

AN ACT to amend sections 1, 2, 8, 6, 6 
and 9, chapter 90« laws of 1901, as 
amended, making the same sections 
673—1, 573—2, 673—3, 673—6, 673—6 
and 573 — ^9, statutes of 1898, relating to 
dependent, neglected and dellquent 
children in counties containing cities 
of the first, second, or third classes. 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Secti(m 1. Section 1, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, as amended by section 1, chapter 
97 and chapter 359, laws of 1908, as 
amended by section 1, chapter 496, laws 
of 1905, is amended and made a section 
of the statutes of 1898, to read: Section 
573 — ^1. 1. The provisions of this act 
shall only apply to counties containing 
cities of the first, second or third classes, 
as ascertained by the last state or United 
States census. 

2. For the purposes of this act the 
words "dependent child" and "neglected 
child" shall mean any child under the age 
of sixteen years, who for any reason is 
destitute or homeless, or abandoned or 
dependent upon the public for support; or 
has not proper parental care or guardian- 
ship; or who habitually begs or receives 
alms; or who is found living in any 
house of ill-fame, or with any vicious or 
disreputable person, or whose home by 
reason of neglect, cruelty or depravity 
on the part of its parents, guardian or 
other person in whose care it may 
be, is an unfit place for such child; 
and any child under the age of 
eight years who is found peddling or 
selling any article, or singing or playing 
any musical instrument, upon the street, 
or giving any public entertainment with- 
out a permit therefor, to be issued in his 
discretion by the Judge of the Juvenile 
court hereinafter provided for. 

3. The words "delinquent child" shall 
include any child, under the age of six- 
teen years, who violates any law of this 
state, the penalty for which is not im- 
prisonment in the state prison, or who 
violates any city or village ordinance; or 
who is incorrigible; or who knowingly 
associates with thieves, vicious er im- 
moral persons; or who is growing up In 
idleness or crime; or who knowingly 
patronizes any place where any gaming 
device is or shall be operated; or who 
knowingly visits or enters a house of 
ill-repute; or who patronizes visits of 



enters any stall saloon, or wine room, 
or any saloon frequented by men or wom- 
en of bad repute; or who attends, visits 
or enters any dance held in any room 
or hall in connection with a saloon, un- 
less accompanied by parents or legal 
guardian; or who loafs or congregates 
with groups or gangs of other boys at 
or about any railroad yard or tracks; or 
who habitually uses obscene, vulgar or 
profane language, or is guilty of immoral 
conduct in any public place, or about any 
schoolhouse; or who is habitually tru- 
ant, or habitually insubordinate In any 
school. 

4. Where a parental school is avail- 
able, a Juvenile disorderly person may b% 
classed as a delinquent 

Section 2. Section 2, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, as amended by section 2, chapter 
97, laws of 1903, as amended by section 
2, chapter 496, lawie^ of 1905, is amended 
and made a section of the statutes of 
1898 to read: Section 673—2. 1. The Judges 
of the several courts of record in coun- 
ties where this act shall be in force shall, 
at such times as they shall determine,' 
designate one or more of their number, 
whose duty it shall be to hear at such 
place and time as he may set apait for 
such purpose, all cases coming under this 
act, and in case of the absence, sickness 
or other disability of such Judge he shall 
designate a Judge of any court of record 
whose duty it shall be to act temporarily 
in his place. 

Subdivision 2 of section 2, of chap- 
ter 73, of the laws of 1907 is amended 
to read: Section 573 — 2. 2. The find- 
ings of the court shall be entered in 
a book or books to be kept for that pur- 
pose, and known as the "Juvenile rec- 
ord," and the court shall be called for 
convenience the "Juvenile court" or "Ju- 
venile branch of the court" • • • and 
the clerk of the court of which such 
Judge is a member shall be the derk of 
such "Juvenile court" or "Juvenile branch 
of the court" 

Subdivision 3 of section 2 of chap- 
ter 73 of the laws of 1907 is amended 
to read: Section 573 — 2. 3. The steno- 
graphic reporter of the court of which 
such Judge is a member shall be the 
reporter of such "Juvenile court" and 
shall attend all sessions thereof and 
take down in shorthand the testi- 
mony taken and proceedings had at 
such sessions and promptly transcribe 
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the same and forthwith file a oopy with 
the clerk of such court, and also furnish 
such other copies as the Judge shall « or- 
der. For the purposes of this act, all of 
said courts of record in counties having 
over 250,000 population shall have orig- 
inal Jurisdiction of all cases coming with- 
in the terms of this act and for the pur- 
poses of this act, shall have Jurisdiction 
concurrent with that of the circuit courts 
of this state. 

Approved July 16, 1907. 
No. 248, A.] [Published May 6, 1907. 

4. The Judges of the several courts of 
record in counties having over 160,000 
population shall, * * appoint bienni- 
ally to take effect on the first of July, 
1907, and on the first day of July of every 
second year thereafter, four or more pro- 
bation ofilcers of said "Juvenile court," 
one of whom shall be named as chief pro- 
bation ofilcer. At least one of said offi- 
cers shall be a woman over twenty-five 
years of age. Said probation officers 
shall be appointed from an eligible list 
obtained in the following manner: On 
or before the first of June of each alter- 
nate year and at such other times as may 
be necessary, an examination shall be 
held under the direction of an examin- 
ing commission appointed by said Judges; 
said commission to consist of three com- 
petent persons, one of whom shall be an 
experienced educator. The standard of 
efficiency shall be fixed by said examin- 
ing commission. Provided, however, tiiat 
the chief probation officer now in office 
and any probation officer receiving com- 
pensation under this act, hereafter in 
office, shall be eligible for immediate 
reappointment without such examina- 
tion. 

5. Such • ♦ • probation • • • offi- 
cers shall receive per year such compen- 
sation for * * * their services as shall 
be determined by the. county board of 
said county, ^ and said bounty board is 
empowered to fix the d^pensation of the 

• • • said officers** •* • » and the 
compensation of the * ^ ^ said probation 

• • • officers or • ♦ • their substituted 
provided for in this section, shall be 
paid monthly by the. county in which 
such "Juvenile court" shall be situated. 
In case of the absence or disability of 
any of said • • • probation • • • officers 
for more than three • • • weeks, • • • 
the Judge of the "Juvenile court" shall 
designate some competent person to act 
temporarily in his stead; * • * said sub- 
stitute to be chosen from the eligible list 
under this act, * * * and to receive dur- 
ing such appointment, as compensation 
for his services such sum as shall be de- 
termined by said county board. • • • 

6. Any probation officer or his substi- 
tute may be removed by the Judges of the 



courts of record of such county for in- 
competence, or wilful or habitual neglect 
to perform the duties of his office. A 
reasonable amount for postage and sta- 
tionery shall be allowed the said proba- 
tion office upon requisition therefor 
made to the county clerk. 

7. In the trials under this act of any 
dependent or delinquent child, any person 
interested therein may demand a Jury of 
six, or the Judge of his own motion may 
order a Jury of the same number to try 
the case. Such Jury when demanded or 
ordered shall be obtained In the manner 
provided in chapter 194, statutes of 1898, 
and the provisions of sections 4750 to 
4758, both inclusive, of said chapter 194, 
shall be applicable to all such trials. 

Section 3. Section 3, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, is amended and made a section 
of the statutes of 1898 to read: Section 
673 — 8. 1. The court shall have authority 
to i^point or designate one or more dis- 
creet persons of good character to serve 
as probation officers during the pleasure 
of the court; said probation officers to re- 
ceive no compensation from the public 
treasury. In case a probation officer shall 
be appointed by any court, it shall be the 
duty of the clerk of the court, if prac- 
ticable, to notify said probation officer 
in advance when any child is to be 
brought before said court; it shall be 
the duty of said probation officer to make 
such investigation as may be required by 
the court; to be present in court in order 
to represent the interests of the child; 
when the case is heard; to furnish the 
court such information and assistancci as 
the Judge may require, and to make such 
charge of any child bef oi;e and after trial 
as may be. directed by the court 

2. It shall be the duty of any proba- 
tion officer appointed ibf a particular 
child, to become thoroughly conversant 
with the . conditions surrounding the 
child; to.^ ready to-^^eport upon the 

child's niM^^M ^^ <^%i ^^!B u^^l (lis? 
missed from th^ case;^HMid/to fU^ witli 
the chief probation officer at ieast monthn 
ly, and at such other time as may be re* 
quired, written, particularized reports in 
regard to the case. 

S. In counties where a chief probation 
officer is appointed, said officer shall have 
office hours daily during the same hours 
as the derk of the courts, in an office 
which shall be furnished and equipped 
for the use of said officer and his assist- 
ants by the board of supervisors of said 
county, in the building in which said 
"Juvenile court" is held. 

4. It shall be the duty of said chief 
probation officer to attend all sessions of 
the "Juvenile court," and to take such 
action as shall be for the best interests of 
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the children brought before such court; 
to know before each session of the "lu- 
venile court" the fini list of cases to ap- 
pear before the court, and through his 
assistants to secure before trial such in- 
Testigation of the conditions surround- 
ing each child's life as shall be neces- 
sary for the protection of the child in 
court; to receive all persons having busi- 
ness before the "Juvenile court" and as- 
sist them in procuring necessary and 
suitable papers, and, in general, to advise 
all persons needing information in regard 
to cases in which children are concerned, 
and to assist in the proper disposition 
of such matters coming before the courts; 
to supervise the work of all probation 
officers appointed to serve the court; and 
to receive and file in his office, in sysr 
tematic order, their monthly and final re- 
ports; and to supervise the records of 
the probation office. But it shall not be 
part of the duties of such chief probation 
GBicer to visit families or to perform the 
ordinary duties of a probation officer es- 
pecially appointed for an individual child. 

6. It shaU be the duty of every other 
probation officer receiving compensation 
under this act, to attend all sessions of 
the "Juvenile court;" to perform such 
work of investigation and office work 
pertaining to said court, as the chief 
probation officer or the Judge may 
direct; and in addition thereto, to act as 
probation officer for an individual child 
when appointment to such case is made 
by the court, such duty to be performed 
in the same manner as above prescribed 
for probation officers serving without 
compensation from the public treasury. 

6. Probation officers receiving compen- 
luition under this act, shall have the pow- 
ers of poUce officers and constables for 
the purpose of i^prehending dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children coming 
under this act. 

Section 4. Section 6, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, is amended and made a section 
of the statutes of 1898 to read: Section 
573—5. 1. Upon the filing of the petition, 
a summons shall issue from the court, pe- 
qjiirlng the person having custody or con- 
trol of the child, or with whom the child 
may be, to appear with the child at the 
place and time stated in the summons, 
which time shall be not less than twen- 
ty-four hours after service. The parents 
of the child, if living, and their residence 
known, or its legal guardian if one there 
be, or if there is neither parent nor guar- 
dian, or if his or her residence is not 
known, then some relative if there be one 
and his residence is known, shall be noti- 
fied of the proceedings, and in any case 
the Judge may appoint some suitable per- 
son to act in behalf of the child. If the 
person summoned as herein provided 



shall fail without reasonable cause to ap- 
pear and abide the order of the court, 
or to bring the child, he may be pro- 
ceded against as in case of contempt of 
court. 

2. In case the summons cannot be 
served, or the party served faUa to obey 
the saipe, and in any case when it shall 
be made to appear to the court that such 
summons will be ineffectual, a warrant 
may be issued on the order of the court, 
either against the parent, or guardian, 
or the person having custody of the child* 
or with whom the child may be, or 
against the child itself. On the return 
of the summons or other process, or as 
Eoon hereafter as may be, the court shall 
proceed to hear and dispose of the case 
in a summary manner. 

3. When any child under the age of 
sixteen years shall be found to be depend- 
ent or neglected within the meaning of 
this act, the court may make an order 
conunitting the child to the care, cus- 
tody and guardianship of some suitable 
state or county institution as provided 
by law, or to the care, custody and guar- 
dianship of some incorporated association 
willing to receive it, embracing in its 
objects the purpose of caring for or ob- 
taining homes for dependent or neglected 
children. Pending the final disposition 
of any case, the child may be retained 
in thb possession of the person having 
the charge of the same, or committed 
to the care * * * of the probation officer, 
or may be kept in some suitable place 
provided by the proper authorities. 

Section 5. Section 6, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, as amended by section 4, chap- 
ter 7, laws of 1903, amended and made 
a section, of the statutes of 1898 to read: 
Section 573 — 6. 1. When any child shall 
be found delinquent within the meaning 
of this act, such finding shall be entered 
by the clerk, and the court may continue 
the hearing from. time to time until such 
child is sixteen (16) years of age, and 
may commit the child to the care * * * 
of a probation officer duly appointed by 
the court and may allow said child to re- 
main in its own home, subject to the 
visitation of the probation officer; such 
child to report to the probation officer as 
often as may be required, and subject to 
be returned to the court on the original 
charge for further proceedings whenever 
such action may appear necessary until 
the probation officer has filed a final re- 
port, or is dismissed from the case; or 
the court may * * * cause the child to 
be placed in a suitable family home or 
institution, subject to the friendly super- 
vision of a probation oflicer and the 
further order of the .court; or it may 
authorize the said probation officer to 
board out the child in some suitable 
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tBmUjr tiom«. Id case provision 1b m&de 
by Toluntaxy contribution, or otherwlM, 
for the payment of the board of Bucli 
clilld until a suitablfl proTlslon may be 
made for tbe child in a home without 
such payment; or the court may commit 
the child, If a boy, to an Industrial school 
for boys, or If a girl, to an Industrial 
school for Klrls; or the court may com- 
mit the child to the care and custody 
of some association or institution that 
will receive It, embracing In Its objects 
the care of neglected, dependent or de- 
linquent children. 

2. No conviction In a Juvenile court 
shaU be receivable in evidence in any 
other court No costs shall be taxed 
against nor fines imposed upon the de- 
fendant in any case In a Juvenile oourL 

3. In any case where a child Is found, 
determined or adjudged to be dependent, 
neglected or delinquent under this act, 
appeal may be taken directly to the su- 
preme court within twenty days from 
date of said finding, determination or 
Judgment in the same manner as appeals 
are taken In civil actions In tbe clrcnlt 
court from Judgments therein. No under- 
taking shall be required on such appsaL 
The finding, determination or Judgment 
of said Juvenile court shall stand, pend- 
ing the determination of said appeal, ex- 
cept the court may upon application and 
in Its discretion stay said finding, deter- 
mination or Judgment pending said ap- 
peal upon the giving of suitable bond for 
the care and maintenance of said child In 
wboleeome and proper BUrroundings to ^ 
be approved by the court. 

Section 6. Section 9, chapter 90, laws 
of 1901, as amended by section 6, chapter 
97, laws of 1903, is amended and made a 
secUon of the statutes of 189S, to read: 
Section 673 — 9. I. No court or * • • of- 
ficer shall commit a child under fourteen I 
years of age to a Jail or police station, 
but If such child Is unable to give * * ■ 
bond and there Is probable reoBon to be- 
lieve that a summons will t>e ineffectual, 
the child may be placed In • • • the 
care of the sheriff, police officer, or pro- 
baUon ofllcer, wbo shall • • • deliver 
tbe child * ■ * to some snlUble place 
whlcb shall be provided by tbe county 
oQUide of the building or endooure of 
any Jail or police station. 

S. In the case of a child, being under 
arrest or against whom a petition baa 



been filed, the written order (tf a staerlll, 
police lieutenant, or chief probation of- 
ficer, and in the case of a child subject 
to the conrt by reason of probation, tbe 
written order of a chief probation offioer, 
shall be sufficient for the holding of such 
chill In a duly appointed detention home 
until the next session of the Juvenile 
court 

d. When aay child under sixteen years 
of age shall be • • • confined In any 
Institution • • • in wblch adult convtcta 
are • • • held, it shall be unlaw- 
ful to confine such child In the same 
room with such adult convicts, or to 
confine such child In the same yard or 
enclOBure with such adult convicts, or to 
bring such child Into any yard, hall or 
room In whlcb such adult convicts may 
be present 

Approved May 8, 1907. 
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A draft of a new Juvenile law, which 
has been prepared by Probate Judge S. L. 
Black of this city, and which, it is hoped 
will greatly facilitate the child rescue 
work in Ohio, has been received by Pro- 
bate Judge McAdoo. 

The law is to be introduced at the next 
meeting of the legislature by Senator 
Benjamin T. Gayman of Canal Winches- 
ter. 

The following is a dispatch from Ck>- 
lumbus in reference to Judge Black's 
measure: 

The present Juvenile law is regarded 
as inadequate In several regards. It does 
not provide for an appeal of any Juvenile 
court case, and this, it is feared, would 
lead the Supreme Court to declare the 
law unconstitutional. Further, there is 
no authority for the arrest of adults con- 
tributing to the delinquency of children, 
and no provision is made for the main- 
tenance of wives and children when the 
father is sent to the workhouse for non- 
support 



The law will provide for an appeal 
from the Juvenile Court to the Supreme 
Court, if desired, and will authorize the 
arrest of contributory adults. 

There is a further provision by which 
the family is protected if the father de- 
serts. The Court, under this law, may 
follow the man to any part of the state, 
bring him back to the county and send 
him to the workhouse. While he Is serv- 
ing his sentence, seventy-five per cent of 
his earnings are given to the family and 
if he wishes to go to work the Court may 
parole him. This is regarded as a very 
essential point by Judge Black, who fre- 
quently from the bench has inveighed 
against the injustice of sending a man 
to the workhouse under present condi- 
tions, whereby the family really suffers 
more than does the prisoner. 

The Judge has had the draft of the law 
examined by Judge George B. Okey of 
Akron, and Judge Frank Geiger of 
Springfield., Both pronounce it constitu- 
tional. 




CINCINNATI JUVENILE COURT. 

Juvenile Work Increasing. 

A report of the work of the Juvenile 
Court for the past year shows a total of 
1,748 cases legally before the Court, ^hlie 
410 children were looked after out of 
Courts making a total of 2,158. Of this 
number 1.301, or 74.4 per cent, "^ere re- 
leaseijpn probation, while 69 were icom 
mitlecrxo individuals and 378 to instl 
tioiii makitig 21.6 per cent commit 
Of ^tDe 1,748 cases before the Cour 
155 were delinquent, 939 being boF8j___ 
216 girls, while 593 'were dependenqjt of 
which number 319 were boys and 274 
girls. The commitments of c]iildren 
were as follows: House of Kefuge, 158; 
Boys' Industrial School at lAUcaster, 39; 
Children's Homo, 72; Cincinnati Orphan 
Asylum, 21; St. Vincent Boys' Home, 16; 
Colored Orphan Asylum 6; Girls' Indus- 
trial School, Delaware, 12; committed to 
individuals, 69; St Mary's Hospital, 2; 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Price Hill, 
10; Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Carth- 
age, 9; City Hospital, 5; St. Luke's Boys' 
Homo, 10; Children's Hospital, 5; Beth- 
any Home, 3; St. Aloysius' Orphan 
Asylum, 4; workhouse hospital, 2; Home 
for the Friendless, 4. The number of 
adults charged with promoting Juvenile 
dolinquency was 30. Last year the Court 



had but 1,241 children before it legally, 
of which number 678 were delinquents 
and 563 dependents, 



ALABAMA. 

Judge T. W. Coleman of Anniston holds 
the new Juvenile Court bill of Alabama 
unconstitutional, because it does not pro- 
vide for a Jury trial. 

|n declaring the act unconstitutional. 
Colonel Sam Will John* Wmber of the 
legislature, who championed the bill in 
the House, says Judge Coleman over- 
looked the fact that the legislature has 
unlimited power to prescribe the pro- 
cedure in every case in court. Colonel 
John pointed out that the legislature was 
exercising this power when it passed the 
Juvenile Court bill, which provides for 
the suspension of procedure by any Ju- 
dicial officer when a child under fourteen 
years of age is brought before it, charged 
with violating the law. The child must 
be sent to the chancery court or any 
other court with equity power, as such 
courts are guardians of infants. 

"If the child should prove incorrigible," 
said Colonel John, "the chancery court 
must remand it to the original court, 
where the regular proceedings will be 
carried out In no case could the child 
be turned loose." 
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HIS MOTHER'S FRIEND. 



l^^ 



'Why do you take so much, pains to 
make that call?" asked one college fellow 
of another during the recent holidays. 
"Tou know you'd have a lot hotter time 
at the concert, and I want you to go with 
me. You know I do." 

"Yes, old fellow, I know it, and I want 

to go with* you; but you see it's this way: 

I promised my mother Td call on this 

old friend of hers, and the friend Ib 

expecting me. This is really the only 

time I can go, and I know they'll both 

be awfully disappointed if I don't. You 

see they were chums when they were 

young like us, and I've heard about this 
Mrs. Brown all my life, and, of course, 
she has about me. You see how it it. I 
can't help going; and then I always en- 
joy meeting my mother's friends." 

It was only a little thing for this col- 
lege fellow to lose a concert in order to 
giye pleasure to an older person, but it is 
just little things that many young folks 
carelessly leave undone without realiz- 
ing how much happiness the attentions 
would give. 

It was only the other day that a good 
woman with beaming face called out to a 
friend who was passing: "Come in and 
let me show you something," and with 
genuine happiness she displayed a photo- 
graph of a young man and another of a 
college room. "Just think," she said, 
"John Graves wrote me a beautiful letter, 
and sent me these because he said he 
thought I might like to see how he looked 
and what kind of a room he was living 
in. Wasn't it lovely of him? For 1 
haven't seen him since he was a boy, and 
he Just did it because I'm a friend of his 
mother. Every time I look at these pic- 
tures they'll make me happy, for it's so 
sweet to be remembered!" 

0, if you could have seen that radiant 
face, you would constantly be on the look- 
out for opportunities to give happiness, 
not to your father's and mother's friends 
alone, but to older people generally; for 
the things which mean so little to you 
often mean a great deal to them. — Well- 
spring. 



t6 aid juvenile court work. 



international Society Is Incorporated 
Under Laws of Illinois. 

Juvenile Court work throughout the 
country is expected to be advanced by the 
activities of the International Juvenile 
Court Society, just incorporated under 
the Illinois law. 



The incorporators are Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House, Judge Julian W. 
Mack and Henry W. Thurston, chief pro- 
bation officer of the Juvenile Court. The 
society has been formed in consequence 
of a decision reached some months ago 
at a meeting in Chicago attended by per- 
sons interested in Juvenile Court work 
from all parts of the United States. At 
the suggestion of Judge Ben B. Llndsey 
of Denver it was determined to form a 
permanent society of those active in the 
work and to establish national headquar- 
ters. The headquarters will be either in 
Chicago or Denver. 

Twenty-seven directors have been 
chosen, including the three incorporators. 
Among the directors are Judge Lindsey, 
Judge Tuthill, Judge Delacey of Wash- 
ington, D, C, Judge Wilkin of Brookljm, 
and T. D. Hurley. 

The directors are to meet in Chicago 
next month and will then decide upon de- 
tailed plans for the activities of the new 
organization. It is intended to distribute 
literature dealing with Juvenile Court 
work, to send out speakers on the subject 
and generally to lend aid and guidance 
to Juvenile Court workers. 



WHAT A CITY OWES TO ITS BOYS. 

Contlnaed from page 12. 

administration of justice has been feeble 
and vacillating, so that boys have mis- 
taken leniency for encouragement. They 
have a right to be restrained for their 
own salvation. And they have a right in 
preparation for active citizenship to the 
example of a city administration that is 
clean, honest, bus^ess-like, public-spir- 
ited, broad-minded, progressive. 

The National Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor has recently published a bulletin 
of state and municipal indebtedness. It 
shows how the debts of the cities of the 
country have increased at a constantly 
accelerating rate. It did not include 
their heaviest obligation — what they owed 
to their own boys. Had they paid this 
debt earlier, they might have owed less 
to other people. 

There is an ancient story — classical 
scholars know it well — of a Theban boy 
who was cast out by his parents and left 
to die in the wilderness. Preserved by 
fate, he came back in after years, un- 
knowing and unknown, to become the 
slayer of his own father, the incestuous 
husband of his own mother, and to bring 
down the wrath of the gods upon his na- 
tive city. 

Who shall write the new Aedipus, the 
tragedy of the modem city boy, for the 
Fates still live and remain inexorable?— 
The Social Education Quarterly. 
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$297,364,000 For Charity in Two Years 

Mighty Delude of Philanthropy by American Millionares 



Recent colossal benefactions by Amer- 
ican miUionaires to philanthropic causes 
have staggered the civilized world, and 
have registered a new and undreamed of 
height of charitable enterprise. 

That some definite idea of the exact 
proportion of these benefactions might be 
had, the Chicago Journal has compiled a 
list of important public gifts by American 
millionaires since January 1, 1905. This 
first compilation of the stupendous phil- 
anthropy of the day totals |297,364,000. 

It must be understood that the list 
does not include the thousands of gifts 
of less than |50,000 by individuals in all 
parts of the country. It also does not 
include many benefactions by anony- 
mous persons or church donations and 
charities, or gifts by societies, cities, 
states or Individuals for relief in times 
of calamity, such as the San Francisco 
disaster. It is also exclusive of organ- 
ized charity. 

List of Great Gifts. 

Rockefeller, John D.— Gifts to general 
education board, 143,000,000; Juvenile 
Courts and reformatories In south, |1,* 
000,000; Y. M. C. A. Navy Home, Nor- 
folk. Va., 1300.000; Y. M. C. A.. San 
Francisco, |250,000; educational gifts 
contingent on equivalent amounts, |48,- 
000,000; Judson Memorial Baptist church. 
New York, |40,000; added endowment 
fund, University of Chicago, |1,450,00U: 
New York Association for Improving 
Conditions of the Poor, 1126.000; Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York. $3,000,000; University of Vir- 
ginia, $500,000; Yale endowment, $1,000,- 
000; conditional gift to National Juvenile 
Improvement Association, 15,000,000; 
American board of foreign missions, Bos- 
ton (rejected), $100,000. Total, $103,- 

765,000. 

Sage, Mrs. Russell— Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, $1,000,000; Emma Wll- 
lard seminary, $1,000,000; National t. 
M. C. A., $250,000; Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
school, $60,000; Sage foundation, $10,- 
000,000. Total, $12,310,000. 

Phipps, Henry— Model tenements, New 
York, $1,000,000; Phipps Institute, Pa., 
$1,600,000; model tenements, Phllaael- 
phla, $1,000,000. Total. $3,500,000. 

Qould, Helen Miller— Soldiers' and 
sailors' religious work. $2,000,000; Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, $1,200,000; support of Y. 
M. C. A. army champlalns, $250,000; Y. 
K. 0. A. work, exclusive of buildings, 



$2,000,000; Y. M. C. A. for navy yard, 
$400,000; Home for Friendless, $50,000; 
two years' answers to private pleas for 
money (estimated), $1,500,000. Total, 
$7,400,000. 

Schwab, Caiarles M.— Pledged River- 
side drive mansion and grounds to pub- 
lic for museum at his death, $8,500,000; 
Staten Island property for public school 
athletic grounds, $250,000. Total, $8,- 
750,000. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe— University of 
California, $4,000,000; girls' school, 
Washhigton, $680,000; archeologlcal de- 
partment of University of California, 
$460,000. Total, $5,140,000. 

Rogers, Henry H.— Athletic field, Rog- 
ers high school, Falrhaven, Mass., $150,- 
000; gifts to Falrhaven, Mass., etc., $2,- 
500,000. Total, $2,650,000. 

Morgan, J. Plerpont— Eighteen contri- 
butions to museums, $860,000; Harvard 
law school, five buildings, $1,550,000. 
Total, $2,410,000. 

Yerkes, Charles T.— Two houses and 
art treasures to Metropolitan Museum, 
$5,000,000; bequests to other Institutions, 
$4,000,000. Total, $9,000,000. 

Straiis. Nathan— Pure milk crusade, 
free coal, etc., $500,000; maintaining rec- 
reation piers. New York, and free milk 
dispensaries thereon, $560,000. Total, 
$1,060,000. 

Frick, Henry C. — ^Polytechnic school, 
$5,000,000; employes pension, $1,300,000; 
Pittsburg Y. M. C. A., $200,000; Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts, Rome, $400,000. 
Total, $6,900,000. 

Carnegie, Andrew— Eighty smaU libra- 
ries, $650,000; Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, $20,000; BYanklln and Marshall Col- 
lege, $37,500; Springfield, Mass., library, 
$150,000; 1,300 libraries pledged and In 
course of construction, $39,825,000; 
Rochester University. $100,000; New 
Bngland conference, superannuated 
preachers' fund, $1,000,000; Richard 
Barthold, for propaganda International 
peace, $1,000,000; hero fund, $87,000; an- 
nuities college professors, $15,000,000; 
Syracuse University, $150,000; Smith 
College, $125,000; Brown University, 
$150,000; Illinois Wesleyan University, 
$60,000; Bates College, $50,000; Union 
College, $100,000; lake to Princeton, 
$385,000. Total, $58,389,500. 
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Ryan, Mrs. Thomas F. — Catholic chari- 
ties, 12,500,000; non-sectarian charities, 
$300,000; Cathedral of Sacred Heart, 
Richmond, $500,000; Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Suflem, N. T., $150,000; chapel, 
Washington, D. C, $80,000; Georgetown 
University, $350,000; New York Throat, 
Nose and Lung Hospital, $100,000; hos- 
pital, Lynchhnrg, Va., $280,000. Total, 
$4,260,000. 

Phipps, Lawrence C— Agnes Memorial 
Sanitarium, Denver ,$500,000. 

Schiff, Jacob H.— Hospital and charity, 
$1,600,000; Harvard, $155,000; Columbia 
University, $100,000. Total, $1,855,000. 

Voorhees, Ralph— Huron College, $100,- 
000; Lafayette University, $100,000; 
MarysviUe CoUege, $100,000; Rutgers 
College, $69,000. Total, $369,000. 

Salisbury, Steven — ^Harvard and otner 
institutions, $17,000,000; Worcester Art 
Museum, $3,000,000. Total, $20,000,uuv. 

Letchworth, William P.— New York 
state public park, $1,500,000. 

Hackley, Mrs. Julia EL, Muskegon, 
Mich. — ^E)ducation and municipal im- 
provement, $2,000,000. 

Nowlen, Addison J.— Protestant chari- 
ties, $250,000. 

Twenty-five New York Millionaires — 
National endowed theater, $2,500,000. 

Crane, Albert— Tuffs Seminary, $100,- 

000. 

Unnamed Millionaires — ^Union Semi- 
nary, $350,000. 

Wilcox, Albert— National Association 
of Audubon societies, $100,000. 

Yale Graduates— Yale, $2,000,000. 

Cutter. Bloodgood H.— Distribution ot 
the bible. $760,000.. 

Steel, Charles— University of Virginia, 

$50,000. 

Gillingham, James B.— University of 
Pennsylvania and other institutions, 

$800,000. 

Heam. George A. — ^Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, $100,000. 

Unnamed Millionaires — BowdOin Col- 
lege, $125,000. 

Rankin David, Jr. — ^Industrial school, 
St Louis, $2,000,000. 

Cassilly. Mary L., Connecticut— BSdu- 
catlonal institutions. $1,000,000. 

Zlegler. Mrs. B. Matilda— Work for 
blhid. $175,000. 

Rogers, Mrs. Henry H. — Messiah Home 
for Little Children. $300,000. 

Belmont. August — Cathedral St John 
the Divine. New York. $350,000. 

Anonymous Millionaires— University of 
Chicago, $7,000,000. 



Mackay, Mrs. Clarence H.— Schools, 
$148,000. 

Schenley, Mrs. Mary— Schenley parK, 
Pittsburg, $1,000,000. 

McCormick Family— McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, $1,000,000. 

Vanderbllt, W. K.— Yale, $1,000,000. 

MiUiken, James, Decatur, 111.— Educa- 
tion, $1,000,000. 

Ferguson — ^Benjamin — Chicago Art In- 
stitute, $1,000,000. 

Elkins, Mrs. Stephen B.— Y. M. C. A., 
Elkins, $50,000. ^^^^ 

Wanamaker, John— Y. M. C. A., $100.- 

000. 
Morton. Levi P.— Cathedral of St John 

the Divine. $600,000. 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick Ferris— 
Vassar. $500,000. 

Brandegee, Mrs. Edward D.— Church 
work in Philippines, $100,000. 

Anonymous Millionaires — ^New Yvtk 
Historical Society, $200,000. 

Sloan, John— Charities and institutions, 

$862,000. ^ . 

Wilson, Milton H.— Northwestern Uni- 
versity, $250,000. 

Qrace— William R.— Grace churcn, 

♦100,000. ^ r. ^U 

Peabody Educational Fund— Contribu- 
tions. $1,250,000. 

Anonymous Millionaires — ^Union Semi- 
nary, $1,100,000. 

Searles, Edward F., Methlen, Mass.- 
Public institutions, $2,800,000. 

Pearsons, D. K. — Small colleges, $544, 

000. 
Dotger, Mrs. Andrew J.— Tuskegee In 

stitute, $650,000. 

Carter, James Coolidge — ^Harvard 
$200,000. 

MUton, William F.— Harvard, $1,000, 

000. 
Guggenheim, Meyer — ^Hebrew churl 

ties. $1,402,000. 

Bruce, Miss Sarah C— Town haU 
Greenwich, Conn., $200,000. 

Cobum. Mrs. Helen G.— Colleges and 
charities, $450,000. 

Widener. P. A. B.— Crippled children, 
$5,000,000. 

Winthrop. Mrs. Mary J.— Princeton 
Seminary. $1,750,000. 

Swan. Mrs. J. Thompson— Princeton. 

$300,000. 
Anderson. Mrs. Elizabeth Mllbank — 

Barnard. $2,900,000. 

Blumenthal. George-Columbus Uni- 
versity. $200,000. 
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A Forty-Dollar Chore Boy 

By WILLIAM H. HAMBY 



Lina was not blue, but his mother was. 
Things were getting on in a bad way. 
She did not have a dollar, and JUnn had 
been to every store, shop and office in 
town hunting work, but none of them 
wanted to hire a boy. 

So long as there was plenty of sewing, 
Mrs. Armer had managed to get along, 
for they owned their home; but now 
there was not much sewing, and 'they 
were running behind at the grocery store. 

"I don't know what we will do, son," 
she sighed wearily. "I did so hope you 
oould find something to do." 

"I will," said Linn determinedly. 

"But I thought you had been every- 
where?" 

"I have — but TU find something, don't 
you fret;" and he went upstairs to bed, 
whistling cheerily. 

He did not see any reason to feel blue. 
He was thirteen, strong, quick and 
bright, and surely there was something 
for a fellow to do to earn money. 

Linn studied out the whole scheme be- 
fore he went to sleep. Once he had heard 
a successful man say: "There is always 
plenty of work for one who will do it 
right and do it on time." 

W)ell, he knew he oould do that. But 
of course he must get the people to know 
it Getting the start when no one wanted 
to hire a boy was the problem. 

There was certainly some work in 
the town almost every day for a boy if 
he could just get at it. But how could he 
get at it? 

Then he remembered hearing a man 
say, "you never can find a boy when you 
need him." Prom that he got his idea. 

The next morning he kissed his 
mother good-bye, and told her he had 
another plan, but he was not going to 
tell her until he saw whether it would 
work or not. 

He went to the newspaper office first. 

"I want to go into business," he said 
to the editor, "and need a little printing." 

"All right, sir." said the editor. "What 
kind of business and what kind of print- 
ing?" 

"The chore business," said Linn, 
seriously, "and I want some cards. But 
I haven't any money. I would like to 
pay for them in work." 

He fully explained his scheme to the 
editor, who took a kindly Interest in the 
project and aCTeed to the trade. 

Linn found the office room with an old 
man. a Justice of the peace, who was 
glad to help him on. 



The next day he went into every store, 

oftice, shop, hotel, livery stable, every 

piace in town except the saloons, and 

ittL a card on which was printed: 

When you want anything done that a 

boy can do, call 

Linn Armer, 

Chore boy. 

Office with J. M. Hempon, J. P. 
Phone 347. 

Motto: Do it on time, and do it right. 

Then in the window he put a card: 
Linn Armer, 
Chore boy. 
Does things right and on time. 

He hung a slate by the telephone, on 
which the old man agreed to write all 
orders phoned while Linn was out 

Linn finished distributing his cards 
before nine o'clock, and went back to the 
office to wait. 

Every time the telephone bell rang, his 
heart beat fast, but at noon he had re- 
ceived no calls. Still he was not blue — 
not a bit Somebody would call in the 
afternoon or the next day or the next, 
and he would have a chance to prove 
that he did his work well and on time. 

About three o'clock there was a call. 
The bank wanted him to carry a note a 
mile south of town. 

In forty minutes be was back with a 
reply. 

'Pretty good," said the banker ap- 
provingly, and gave him a quarter. 

There were no more calls that day, 
but next morning as Dr. Smith passed, 
the notice attracted his attention, and he 
stopped. 

"I have a potato patch down at the 
house that needs hoeing." he said. "All 
right," and Linn was off at once. "It Is 
done." he announced, as he entered the 
office an hour and a half later. 

* Not through already?" 

"Yes. I am," he said. 

Dr. Smith telephoned to the house and 
learned tbat the work was done and done 
well. 

"How much do I owe you?" he asked. 

"About forty cents. I guess." Linn 
knew Smith was rich.' 

The doctor studied him for a minute. 
"Now look here, son. I see you want to 
succeed. I can pay you forty cents, and 
will, if you say so. but the work was not 
worth that. And you will never succeed 
if you try to get more than a thing Is 
worth. It is better to charge a little 
less than a little more.' 
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"But Mr. EluT KaT« me a quarter for 
forty mfnutea." 

"That Is all right. When, a man haa 
an important piece of worfa, and wants 
to pay extra for It, accept tt with thanks; 



when be could do It^-and he did It at 
that time in epite of everythlni. 

Before the summer was half orer he 
had more orderB than he could fill, and 
often made orer a dollar and a halt a 

Women called him to run errands; 
men used him to deliver packages, sweep 
floors, distribute . bills, hitch up teams, 
stay In the store an hour — anything and 
every thing. 

After a while be hired another boy at 
fifty cents a day to help him. In that 
way one of them could stay at the office 
nearly all the time, to answer emergency 
calls. 

Before the year was out be bad two as- 
Bistantg, These he hired with the under- 
standing that they were to forfeit a dol- 
lar every time they failed to do a Job 
when they promised, or when It was done 
so there was complaint about It. 

Linn now has such a reputation for 
irood work and reliability that he has 
been offered a half dozen steady Jobs, 
but as he Is making an average of forty 



but when be leaves It to you, make your 
charge very^ reasonable." 

Linn waswlse enough to profit by this 
advice, and no one complained of hla 
prices for chores. 

He had three calls the next day and 
went home with eighty cents. 

In less than a month the entire town 
knew where a boy could be found when 
wanted, and that be could be depended 
upon. 

When he found an order on his slate 
that be could not fill on account of other 
work, he called them up and told them 




dollars a month he says he is going to 
stay In the chore business until he gels 
enough money to pay hla way through 
school. — The Boyt' World. 
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Items Concerning Children 

From the Annual Report of the New York State Board 

of Charities 



state Visitation of Placed-Out Children. 

The legislature of 1905 appropriated 
$1,200 for the employment of an in- 
spector to visit children placed in family 
homes. As nearly a thousand children 
are placed out annually, at least two 
additional inspectors are needed to in- 
sure thorough visitation. It is desired 
that every child so placed shall he visited 
at least once a year. It is gratifyiilg to 

report that in almost all the homes vis- 
ited the children were properly cared for, 
and will receive the training to fit them 
for the responsibilities of life. 

These inspections do not relieve county 
authorities of their responsibility for the 
welfare of dependent children. They 
must take final action whenever unfit 
homes are reported. In nearly every in- 
stance of such report the county officer 
responsible has immediately removed the 
child to a new home. 

From Report of the Committee on 
Piaclng-Out Children. 

It has been found that some placing-out 
agents are careless in the selection of 
foster homes. They do not make a thor- 
ough preliminary examination of such 
homes or into the character of those who 
make application for children. Many 
children, especially over the age of 14 
years, are placed by public officers with 
people who do not permit them to attend 
school. Their value as workers causes 
the necessity for school attendance to 
be ignored. The children are entitled to 
the opportunities which will fit them 
for good citizenship. As a rule, the 
children are well fed and clothed and are 
kindly treated. If, in addition, they can 
always have opportunities for an educa- 
tion, the placements will be very satis- 
factory. Most of the placing-out officers 
now insist upon this, and the question of 
financial saving to the counties has less 
consideration than does the purpose to 
find suitable homes for these dependent 
wards. 

This work is of such great ultimate im- 
portance that every child placed out by 
any person, society or corporation in the 
state should he viisted periodically hy the 
inspectors of the State Board. It has been 
demonstrated that it is of special benefit 
to have a competent woman make these 
vlsltntionB, 



Dependent Children In Institutions. 

In the year 1905 there were in the 
state of New York 119 institutions for 
dependent children, receiving public 
funds. These institutions care for 30,000 
children yearly. The children in private 
institutions number about 3,000, and the 
children in the care of boarding and 
placing-out agencies number about 10,- 
000. 

Children brought up by the state should 
be fitted not merely for self support, but 
for competition on equal terms with 
other children. 

This means that the children in an in- 
stitution shall be given decent living 
rooms or dormitories with separate beds; 
that they shall have clean and suitable 
clothing, nourishing food served attrac- 
tively at a clean table in a pleasant din- 
ing room with individual chairs and 
ample time for eating; outdoor play- 
grounds and indoor playrooms and gym- 
nasia; pleasant, well lighted schoolrooms, 
modem text books and qualified teach- 
ers; prompt, efficient medical service; — 
and above all that they may have the 
friendly interest and care of some sen- 
sible person who will stand in loco 
parentis and furnish that affection, ad- 
vice, control and help which the child 
receives in the average home. 

The ten schools for the deaf in the 
state are steadily growing. Industrial 
training is an important factor in all of 
them. The girls are instructed in the 
arts of the household and the boys in 
the trades. The school at Rochester has 
turned out a number of well built boats, 
designed and modeled by a member of 
the school. The boys make good t3i>e 
setters, and five weekly or monthly pa- 
pers are printed in these schools, all the 
work being done by pupils. 

There are many deaf-mute children of 
school age who are not in the schools. 
The large majority have normal mental 
powers and should be under instruction. 
Compulsory measures would secure their 
attendance and prevent delay in their 
training, which is the cause of much 
harm. 

The prevailing belief in the desirability 
of cottage groups for children's Institu- 
tions has found concrete expression in 
the new plant of the New York Juvenile 
A87lum at Chftuncey, ip Westchester 
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coontr, and IB tba plans tor new build- 
ings at the Hlselon of tbe Immaculate 
Virgin, Mount Lorstto, Staten Island, 
wtalcb repreeenta a marked advance over 
tbe uBual type of ctalldren'a tnatttntlonB. 
This Institution bas entered upon a 
new atage of Ita development alnce re- 
moving from a rented building at Tarry- 
town to tbe property purcbaeed for It by 
tbe state at Haveretraw. Tbe main 
building crowns a gently eloping bill on 



the outskirts of the village. From the 
front tt commands a view of tbe Hndson, 
and in tbe rear flelda stretch to the over- 
looking mountain. There Is a good or- 
chard on tbe tract, and bnlldlng sites for 
the proposed hospital pavilions. The 
situation glTea every promise of proving 
healthful and satlb factory. 

Some of tbe children have been re- 
turned to their homes cnred. Others 
have been greatly beneflted and all have 
been helped. 
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THE QERMAN PLAN OF FREE TEM- 
PORARY CARE FOR DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN. 

A recent writer Bays Uiat In the Ger- 
man Etmplre last year, one-tourth of all 
the dependent children were cared for 
by placing Immediately In lamlly homes. 
This method has grown rapidly In favor 
In that land where the orfhanage baa 
been for 200 years the nsual means of 
caring for each children. 

And, In one particular, the Qermans 
are In advance of our American Cbll- 
dren'a Home Societies In applying this 
method. They do not pay a penny tor 
the board of the dependent child, tempo- 
rarily on the hands of the Society. It a 
child is received by the Bocle^, and 
no home Is ready to take It permanently. 
It Is boarded In a private family until a 
permanent home Is found (Just as la 
done In Kaueas), but no money is paid 
tor its temporary board and care. The 
matter Is arranged this way: The agent 
of the Society gets a list (in a given 
community) a score, or fltty, or a hun- 
dred good tamlllea, and their names are 
written down on the Hat, each with this 
agreement, to care tor one child tempo- 
rarily, until a permanent home Is found. 
These families are then enrolled In 
alphabetical order, the first agreeing to 
take, without charge, the first child 
nMdlng temporary care, the second fam- 
ily the second child, the third, the third 
child, and BO on through the list iu their 
order. In this way all expense for board 
of children la saved to the Society, a con- 
siderable relief each year (about |G00 Is 
paid for board by our Kan aaa Society an- 
nually), but better tar than that, these 
three things result: 

1. The condition ot the child Is bet- 
tered during tbe Ume ol temporary care, 
whether It be for a day or a month, or 
more. On the average it Is safer for the 
child's welfare to have It cared for from 
loving choice than for pay. There will 
be, on the whole, a more humane care 
and deeper Interest In the child. 

2. The family taking the child for 
temporary care becomes a friend and ally 
of the Bodety. To have a homeless 
child In the house — to know Its story 
and need— to minister to a helpless one, 
enlists a lifelong Interest In such work. 

S. This free temporary care results In 
secnrlng permanent homes for many of 
these children. A dependent child stay- 
ing a fortnight In a family of good stand- 
ing arouses the Interest of the whole 
community In that child, and in one- 
qnarter of such cases, some family comes 
forward and asks for tbe child as their 
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Baa CbiTlM W. Eanlilar, Baltlmora, JnOs* 
Invuill* Court. . 



A. W. autrldga, at PkoL EMd. AjMWlktad 
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MBW TORE. 
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Court: Hon. Tlio*. Knrphr. BoXkls, Jade* 
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A. H. AdBUa, CIovatoBd, Jndc* JoraBll* 
Bob. Inhn A. CUdwall, OnclBBktl, Jodsa 
a Oowt. 
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Court. WuhlBBtoB. D. C ^^^ ^ ^ Fr«BW. Portlud. jBdsa JaraU* 

ILJJNOIS. Coart. 

Bob. JbIIu W. Mftek, Jods. JurMtla Court PBNN8TI,TANIA. 

Dt ChlaasDi Dr. H. B. Hu-t. ChloKCO, Sapt 
ChlldroBo Homo and Aid Socletr; BLP. 1 
Ball, CtalcBBO, Supt. Buraan of Cbarltlaa; 

, „., c, TTASHINaTON. 

Hob. a. W. Pratar. Baattla, Jsdca JuTanlla 

WISCOMSIN. 

"" Bob. N. B, NmIul KUwavkM, Jn4«* Jnaatla 

EBNTUCKT. Cooit. 
Boa. Chaa. A. WIlaoB, jBd^ of JoraBlla 

Court, I^ODlarllM. CANADA. 

Owiraa I. SakOB, Supt Cblldraa'a Boa* Mo- J. J. Kalw. Toreat^ Ktata SapL ^tlldraa'a 

clotr at Kantnckr. Aid SaaMttaa. 
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The object of Taa Jutxnili Ooust Rxookd Is to dis- in*--. Mn*. i 

wminate the principles of the Juvenile Court thronghoat fiea»e i^oie i 

the United Bt»tee, ind. In fact, the entire world. ai.l >c«ita i*r th* inyi 

When the JuTenUa Court was first esUblished the sod- ll> Conrl BMord cany er 
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and routine work of the OookOoontT Juvenile Court Other and to laSa uenai ra»- 
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prepared in nearly erery State In the Union to be pre- 
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various States providinjr for similar tefidatloa. Javniia Ooarts. 
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Visitation and Aid Society Nineteenth 
Annual Report 



Tbfl nineteenth nnnnnl meeting of the 
society was held on Wednesdar erenlng, 
September 4th, 1907, In the office oC the 
Society. 79 Dearborn street, Chtcsgo, III. 
The meeting was called to order at 8 p. 
m. by the president, T. D. Hurley. 

Reports from the president, financial 
secretary, treasurer, department of office 
and children, were submitted, read and 
referred to the Auditing Oomtnlttee with 
power to publish. 

A vote of thanks to contributors, the 
Police Department and the press of Chi- 
cago was unanimously passed. 

The foUowlnB officers were re-elected: 

T. D. Hurley, President. 
> Vice-Presidents: John Cudahy, John 
F. Barrett, William P. Nelson. Mary 
Hummelshelm, Hon. B. 0. Brown. John 

A, Lynch, Hon. B. W. CHttord, D. J. 
Hurpby, John M. Duffy, L. A. Jones, Au- 
gust Broaseau, C. H. Canby, John E. 
Barns, J. Ward Amberg. F. H. Hushart, 
Ofio. F. Feathers tone, Michael Cndahy, 
Wm. A. Amberg, Chaa. A. Hair, John J. 

.0*Heron, W. J. Hynes, P. Nacey, Z. P. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

The Society during the past year has 
been called upon to render valuable serv- 
ices In the cause of children. As you are 
aware, the Liegl statu re was In session 
during the year and efforts were put 
forth by various parties to procure Legis- 
lation which. If enacted, would have not 
only hampered and Interfered tn a great 
measure with the work of our children's 
institutions, bat would have practically 
taken all the legal recognition away from 
them. I do not know and have not been 
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able to ucertaln what prompted tbese 
rarlous parties, but tbe tact remains that 
a systematic and thoroughly orgBDlzed 
movement was on foot looking to a very 
material change in the Juvenile Court 
and other laws. The Uieory on which 
the amendments were drawn, was that 
the Court should deal only with a guar- 
dian; no recognition being given to the 
Institution whatever. The guardian 
should report from time to time to tbe 
Court as to the condition or the child. 
In case the child was required to work, 
the guardian would be compelled to ac- 
count for the amount that the child could 
have oarned it employed in some 
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place other than the institution or the 
foster home where the child was placed. 
Ascertaining that these various amend- 
ments were being prepared as Secretary 
of the Cook County Cbtld-Savlng Legis- 
lative Conference, 1 called a meeting of 
that body and requested that all persona 
having amendments to any of the chil- 
dren's laws, submit the same to this con- 
ference. This conference, as you know. 
Is composed of representatives of all of 
the institutions, societies and persons In- 
terested In child-saving In Cook County. 
Amendments as outlined above were sub- 
mitted to tbe committee, and they were 
so drastic .that a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to re-draft the same. Tour pres- 



ident acted as secretary of this mtb-com- 
mlttee. After several meetings of the 
committee, the amendments were so re- 
vised aa to preserve not only tbe rights 
of the Institutions, but all persoits Inter- 
ested in the children. The amendments 
as revised, Instead of practically disquali- 
fying the Institutions and preventing 
them from engaging In the home-placing, 
work-safe, guarded the rights of all par- 
ties Interested. 

Notwithstanding the great care that 
was taken by this committee, a bill was • 
presented to tbe Legislature which. It 
enacted into a law, would prohibit the 
transfer of children from one person to 
another without the consent ot 'the Ju- 
venile Court. It this bill had become a 
law It would have practically closed all 
of our Institutions so far as the volnn- 
tary placing of children therein by rela- 
tives or friends. One will readily see 
the great hardship that would have been 
worked on these great Institutions that 
are doing so much good. The ordinary 
father and mother do not like to ex- 
pose the frallitles ot their children, es- 
pecially of their older girls when they 
become incorrigible. Private arrange- 
ments are made dally for the placement 
ot unruly children In these Institutions.- 
Tbe parents becoming 111, or through 
various circumstances are forced to break 
up their home. It becomes necessary to 
place the children temporarily In Insti- 
tutions. The Court or the public as a 
whole have no concern in such matters, 
nor Is It any ot their business. Twenty- 
five per cent ot all children In the Institu- 
tions In Cook County are placed therein 
without the Intervention of any Court 
proceeding. 

On receiving a copy of this bill, I Im- 
mediately wrote to the members of tbe 
Legislature and arranged tor a special 
hearing. I objected to the bill in the 
name of tbe Visitation and Aid Society 
and the committee of the Legislature 
having the bill In chaise reported ad- 
versely to the bill, and tbe same was de- 
feated. 

Efforts were put forth from time to 
time during the year by various parties 
to transfer all of the special works of 
the Juvenile Court to a selected commit- 
tee, not In any way a representative body. 
We were called In conference and ob- 
jected strenuously to any such move- 
ment being carried out. We were offered 
two places on the committee, but insist- 
ed that that was not sufficient Com- 
mittees were thereupon appointed to con- 
fer on tbe question, and from present In- 
dications It Is to be hoped that all of the 
Juvenile Court speclatwork will be under 
the direction of a committee, or an or- 
ganization that will be representative In 
ever}' sense ot the word. To accomplish 
the great work of the Juvenile Court, 
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the nationalities, tbe creeds and the 
various Institution B and societies should 
be represntted In this organization, "nils 
has been our contention trom the be- 
ginning and no doubt will finally succeed. 

Child LkfaoF Biir«ftU 

The Child IjabOT Bureau was conduct- 
ed during the fear as In previous years. 

The Clerk ot the Department has been 
authorised by His Qrace, tbe Most Rev- 
erend Jamea B. Qulgley, to Issue cortlfl- 
cates in the name of the parochial schools 
ot the archdii>ce3e. Child Labor certlB- 
cates Issued on behalf of the parochial 
schools are under the charge of this De- 
partment. I am pleased to state that 
we were able to adiust all dllScuities dur- 
ing the year. The expense of this De- 
partment are about ten hundred dollars. 

Juvaail* Ceurt 

The work of the Society In the Juve- 
nile Court has been as prominent as any 
year during tbe society's 



a rule, a majority of tbe dependent pe- 
titions are Sled tbrongb oar offlce. 

We were called on dnrlng tbe year to 
assist In moet of the special cases re- 
quiring extraordinary care and dlscre- 
Uon. 

As you are aware, we secured tbe 



services of an oUtcer for St. Mary's Train- 
ing School tor Boys, St Vincent's Infant 
Asylum and the House ot the Good Shep- 
herd. Thete officers have been given 
desit room in tbe ofllco of the Society 
and devote a portion of each day in 
the offlce conferrinfc with peisoni de- 
siring to place children in the Institu- 
tion or have them released therefrom. 
Theee officers also attend to tbe general 
outdoor work of tbe Institutions. Dally 
conferences are held with these various 
olllcers In reference to the general work 
of the institutions. Two officers are as- 
signed to the VlBltatlon and Aid Society 
and perform general work throughout 
the city, such as obtaining relief, assist- 
ance, medical aid, transportation and gen- 
erally Interesting themselves in depend- 
ent families. One of these officers Is as- 
signed to tbe North Division of the city. 
and the other to the South. 

Juv*nli* Covrt R*c«rd 

Bspecial attention has been devoted to 
tbe JtivKNii.E CouitT Recobd during tbe 
year. The circulation of the paper has 
varied from ten to thirty thousand 
a mon(b. The paper, an jou will ricall, 
was formerly published by myself, and 
il that time was an item of expense 
rather than profit. 

We are pleased to be able to report thai 
durloK the paxt year the paper paid the 
Society a net revenue of some tbirty- 
(onr hundred dollars. It has been nec- 
essary to Tlsit the various cities of the 
Fast during the year In the interest of 
the paTjpr. Sev-ral charity workers ob- 
ject to the clr;ulation of tbe paper be- 
cauEe t^ey Insist thit It does not assisi 
them locally. Hcwevtr we have been 
able to overcome practically all thesf 
objections. Arranf^ements have been 
marie for tbe incorporation of the paper 
with a capital of twenty-flve thousand 
dollars (the present paper au'I Its bnsl< 
Dese being turned over to tbe corpora- 
tion). Hair of tbe stock will be re- 
served lor tbe Visitation and Aid Society. 
The other half of the stock will be ottered 
to societies. Institutions, and Indlvidnals 
tfar-ou^bout the country engaged In char- 
itable work. 

We have received subscriptions from 
New York. Canada. Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. Alt these subscriptions being re- 
ceived In advance of tbe Incorporatioa 
ot tbe paper. There Is no reason why 
the paper, if properly managed, should 
not be able to pay twelve per cent divi- 
dend on Its capital stock. Onr sncceas 
of the paper during the past two years. 
justiSes ns In saying that we will be 
able to pay such a dividend. One thing 
in sure, there ls,a great, great need of a 
paper or magazine devoted solely to the 
Interest ot the Juvenile Cburt This will 
reqnire. however, special attention and 
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tta« necessary help. However, we have 
ever? reason to believe that we win be 
able' to not only finance tbe paper, but 
to make U a substantia], Dnanclal help 
to the VlsiUtlon and Aid Society. 

We feel that within the course of a 
few years the Income from the paper will 
sutBce to pay all the expenses of the So- 
ciety. Respectfully, 

T. D. HDRLBY. 

Report of Traftsurer 

I respectfully report that during the 
year commencing September 1, 19D6, and 
ending August 31, ISOT, I received from 
all sources tor accouAt of the Society, 
$7.301.G6. 
Visitation and Atd Society dona- 

Uona 13,855.94 

From JUVENILE COURT REC- 
ORD, September 1, 1906, tb 
September 1, 1907 «M4G.e2 

$7,301.56 
Paid out on warrants drawn on 
the treasurer during the year 
ending August 31, 1907.. 17,300.55 

To credit balance ( 1.01 

Assets- 
Papers (200.00 

Subscriptions due 300.00 - 

1500.00 

Liabilities, estimated 350.00 

JAMES F. BOWERS. Treasurer. 



Offica Repcrt 

Application of all kinds 2616 

Children registered IfiEl 

Transportation obtained for 97 

Patients sent to hospitals 33 

Temporary assistance given 195 

Patients sent to poor house 1 

Otherwise assisted, such as procur- 
ing medicine, medical aid, pro- 
visions from the county or alms- 
giving societies, temporary shelt- 
er, advise, etc 663 

Applications dlsaproved or sent 

to other societies p.. 85 

Grand total ' 2616 

Children'* R.«p«rt ' 

The fallowing work was performed In 
the Children's Department from August 
31, 1906, to September 1, 1907: 

Total number of children registered 1651 

Disposed ot through the Society's . 

agency by the Juvenile Court: 
Committed to St Mary's Training 

School 69 

St. Vincent's Infant Asylum 54 

Chicago Industrial School 51 

House of the Oood Shepherd.... IZ 

Home for the Friendless 13 

Cook County Infirmary 6 

Hospital 6 

Angel Qttardlan Orphan Asylum. 9 

John Worthy School 10 

Paroled by Court 169 

Chicago Refuge tor Qlrls 6 

Geneva State School for Girts 3 

Illinois Manual Training School 

for Boys 2 

Sisters of Mercy, Llbertyvllle, III 2 

St. Charles School for Boys 1 

Parental School 1 

111. Home and Aid Society 1 

Disposed of without going through 

Court: 

Sent to St. Mary's Training School. 66 

Sent to Chicago Industrial School 64 
Sent to St. Vincent's Infant Asy- 

Sent to House of Good Shepherd 5 

Sent to St. Joseph's Orphan Asy- 
lum 16 

Sent to St. Joseph's Provident 

Orphan Asylum 9 

Returned to parents 236 

Condition improved through the 

' supervision of the Society 783 

Grand total 1661 
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HOW MUCH? 

"Yesterday was mother's birthday/' 
remarked Billy Stone, as he walked 
proudly by the side of Miss Fowler, his 
Sunday school teacher. "We gave her 
presents." 

"How nice! I suppose you love her 
very much, don't you?" 

"Lots." 

"Well, Billy, my man," said Miss Fow- 
ler, stopping a minute at the comer 
where she was to turn off, "don't forget 
your lesson last Sunday. You know 
what our Bible tells us about how true 
love shows itself." 

Yes, Billy knew. He walked on think- 
ing of it, and presently his round face 
grew very sober. 

"Yesterday we told mother that we 
gave her the presents with our love. To- 
day is only a day off, and I wouldn't get 
up in time for breakfast I was late at 
school; I made the twins mad and I 
sneaked out of the back door so as not 
to have to go for the mail. I can't see 
how anybody, by looking at the way I've 
acted, could tell that I liked my mother 
at all." 

It was beginning to rain when Billy 
reached home. He and the twins, who 
had been playing in the yard, all went 
into the shelter of the kitchen together. 
Mrs. Stone, at work in the next room, 
looked out of the window with k sigh. 
She had so much to do, and^ there was 
liable to be trouble when the children 
must stay indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

The twins were hanging their caps up 
with a scuflSe. 

"I say, Robin." asked Billy, abruptly, 
"how much do you love mother this 
afternoon?" 

Robin turned around and stared at 
him. What a queer question; it was 
not a bit like a boy. 

"Why?" he giggled. "Do you want 
me to write some poetry about it?" 

"Poetry!" sniffed Billy. "I want to 
know how much — just plain how much — 
that isn't poetry, is it?" 

"That's arithmetic," said Dora. 

Dora was the eldest of them all. She 
was bolstered up in a big arm chair by 
the fire; she had been ill for a fort- 
night 

"How much?" repeated Robin. *'How 
can you tell how much you love a per- 
son?" 

In plenty of ways," said Billy, wisely. 
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I'll tell you one right now, I love mother 
a box full." 

With that he picked up the kindling 
box and marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

"Oh-o!" cried Harry, "that's what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful," 
seizing the water bucket and starting for 
the pump. 

"I love her a scuttleful," said Robin, 
and he plunged down the cellar after 
coal. 

Dora looked at the clock. She had 
looked at it five minutes before, and said 
to herself: "I do believe that my dar- 
ling mother is going to forget the medi- 
cine this time. I shall not remind her, 
that is one thing sure! " . 

"But I guess," she said now, reaching 
for the bottle with a wry face, "I guess 
at least I can love her a spoonful." 

There was a shout of laughter. 

Mrs. Stone heard and glanced anx- 
iously at the door. "I hope there is no 
nrischief on foot, I am in such a hurry 
to get this sewing done." 

Kitty Stone had roused herself from 
her book in the old-fashioned kitchen 
window seat to listen to Billy and the 
rest So far she had said nothing. But 
when the kindling box was full and the 
pail and scuttle, and the medicine bottle 
was a little less full, the cover of Kit- 
ty's book went together with a snap. 

"Don't you think," she said, "that all 
of us together, if we hurried, could love 
mother this room full before she came 
in and caught us? I'll clean the stove 
out and blacken it." 

They worked like beavers. The last 
tin was hung on the nail and the last 
chair set back to the wall when Mrs. 
Stone's step was heard coming rapidly 
down the hall. 

"Dora, child, your medicine!" she 
said. 

"Yes'm," she said, demurely, "I took it 
for pure love — to you, not to it" 

Her mother looked around the tidy 
room, and w}ien she saw how spick and 
span it was and when she saw the ring 
of smiling faces, she kissed them every 
one, and her own was just as bright as 
the brightest 

"There's no other mother in the coun- 
try," said Mrs. Stone, "that has such 
children as mine!" 

"There, now, do you see]" said Billy to 
Robin. "Can't you tell how much you 
love a person? It feels nice, doesn't it?" 
— Exchange, 
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A Day in the Juvenile Court 

By JEAN COWGILL 



The trouble is that we do not think 
deeply enough about the things we call 
problems. I was minded of this strongly 
yesterday when I went over to spend 
the afternoon in the Juvenile Court on 
the West side. It was like going home 
after a long absence. Judge Tuthill was 
there again, with his love and care for 
the children that lie around them like 
a blanket of blessings. Lately I have 
been wondering why It was that when 
the judge came back Into his own 
(Notice the word, please, "his own!") 
a few men and women and some very 
good newspapers took it into their heads 
to rail a little at the wisdom of the 
judges who sent him back. It seems to 
me it is about time to sound a little 
note of appreciation for this pioneer in 
the Juvenile Court field. If there is a 
man in the State of Illinois who deserves 
the gratitude and the affection of the 
children and their mistaken parents, it 
is the Honorable Richard S. Tuthill. 

Once, for the space of a year and a 
half, I attended about all Uie sessions 
of the Court. Personally I investigated 
hundreds of cases that came under his 
jurisdiction; upon some of them I be- 
stowed my personal care. Affiliated with 
no organization and having no axes of 
aggrandizement to grind, I was privileged 
to run whatever thinking machinery, 
Divinity has seen fit to bestow upon me, 
without brakes. I think now, as I 
thought then, that Judge Tuthill has a 
deeper comprehension of ^the needs of 
childhood than any man who has pre- 
sided over the Juvenile Court. More, 
he has a knowledge just as necessary but 
not so easily understood by the ordinary 
individual. He realizes fully the ob- 
stacles that beset the seeker after bene- 
flcient legislation. It is one thing to be 
a theorist; another to be rationally 
practical. 

Nor is this intended to be in derroga- 
tion of any other juvenile court judge. 
The same thing applies to every officer 
of the court and a shoe should never 
be worn if it is bringing forth corns or 
enlarged joints. The fitness for these 
offices that are concerned with child life, 
is temperamental. The trouble is that 
in dwelling and dilating upon conditions 
we accentuate the very trouble we are 
trying to eradicate. Sometimes of late 
years, this has grieved me in the Juvenile 
Court. An element that I used to feel 
was present at every session was gone. 
I felt more the marvel of the machine 
and less the presence of love. At best 



intelligence is a cold substitute. Thdr6 
is a simple way to illustrate the meaning. 
Once it was not a disgrace for a delin- 
quent girl to be brought into the Juvenile 
Court; now it Is. Ask the inhabitants 
of any street and they will tell you so 
now with bated breath where once 
their eyes shone with gratitude. It was 
never necessary to dwell upon the horror; 
better mistakes than too open question- 
ing. Nowadays the girl who goes into 
the court is literally damned in her com- 
munity. No one believes this is a right 
state of things. Then let us search out 
the reasons. 

Our Juvenile Court has fallen a long 
way from the original purpose set for it 
Today it is a well conducted machine 
with an extensive payrole. Once It was 
most of it a love labor. There is ' no 
comparison between the results accom- 
plished then and now. This may seem 
harsh but It is the plain truth. In the 
minds of the people the court no longer 
commands the respect it once did. The ^ 
cause is not deep. It is lack of genuine 
sympathy. In a sense the Juvenile Court 
Judge must be a father to all humanity. 
This problem of childhood is one that 
will meet its solution only in love and 
fair dealing. In the name of common 
sense let us stop the accentuation of the 
horrors, let us welcome back into the 
Juvenile Court this man who has young 
daughters of his own and is not so selfish 
in his love for them as to bestow upon 
other children his theories while he re- 
serves for his own the measure of affec- 
tion. 

Every individual case presents a prob- 
lem of its own. Sometimes they call your 
tears, sometimes your heart aches — some- 
times you smile. 

There was JoAn — never mind the rest 
of his name. 

"How old are you?" asked the Judge. 

"Fourteen," said John. 

Dear Sir — you who read this, have you 
a little son who is fourteen? Or have you 
a little brother or a cousin or some little 
friend, maybe, who is well cared for — 
oh, very well cared for. He has a fall 
overcoat and thick stockings and at least 
one new suit of clothes and he goes to 
school. Of course he is going to graduate. 
You believe that a boy should be educated, 
do you not? You know that he will be a 
better carpenter, even, or follow any 
mechanical trade with more skill if he 
has^ had, say, second year high school 
work. This, of course, if he is not to be 
a professional man. 
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Well, I am far from John whoee name 
I do not know. Or am I very near him? 
Tell me, yon know that fortunate little 
boy. 

John is slim and his stockings were 
thin. His shoes were old and his coat 
thin. By his side stood his father. Ton 
will find fathers like him at every session 
of the court. That same father was clad 
In a comfortable coat. 

Come to think about it, fourteen is 
young. It is very young, is it not? Why 
a boy fourteen is little more than a baby. 
You know lots of lads of that age who 
feel a personal grief in the fact that their 
legs are too long to allow them to sit in 
their mother's laps. Don't you let the 
bravado of a boy convince you that he 
isnt hungry for exactly the same kind of 
love he used to get when he was five or 
six. 

There were tears in the eyes of John, 
whose other name I do not know. His 
lips quivered a little, too, though you 
had to look closely to see it He wasn't 
going to be a ninny. It was plain that he 
would just choke it all down on the in- 
side and defy the fates. So he held his 
head high and answered the questions 
fearlessly. 

The Judge read t;he charge set forth in 
the complaint 

"Has no home," he read. Then he 
looked sharply at the father who stood 
beside the boy. 

'Are you his father?" he questioned. 

'Yes, your honor," said the man. "He 
has been away from home six weeks, 
sleeping in lumber yards and on door- 
steps." 

"Why does he do that?" asked the judge 
again. 

"Sure, your honor, that's more than I 
can tell. Maybe 'tis because me and his 
mother think it's time he should go to 
work." 

Never a word said John. He waited for 
the rest of them to finish their talk. Once 
a poet said something nice about boyhood. 
I have heard ministers and women who 
attend every meeting of their clubs quote 
that poet's saying. 

"Boytime is dream time," sang the poet 
Bosh! Poets know nothing of real life. 

Only there were tears in John's eyes. 
Mark this, while he was "absent from 
home those six weeks." John must have 
been dreaming, otherwise there would 
have been some complaint lodged against 
him in the police station. 

"What is your businessr asked the 
judge then of the father^ 

"I work for the street car company," 
was the reply. 

"How much do you make?" 

"Two dollars a day." 

•Tlave you any other children?" 

"Seven! There's none of them at 
work." 
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No wonder there were tears in the eyes 
of John. What chance have dreams 
against odds like that? 

They sent him over to the Working 
Boys' Home until he gets a job. It was 
the best that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

There is all the trouble— the circum- 
stances I 

The next case was a runaway boy, too. 
So was the complainant, the father of the 
lad. I don't mind telling the lad's name, 
either. It is Patrick, son of Mr. Foley, 
who is the janitor in the Studebaker 
building. 

Patrick has been absenting himself 
from home indefinitely. Rarely cour- 
ageous boy, Patrick. He always got a 
licking when he came home from one of 
his absences. His merry little face was 
shadowed as he 'peered over the table at 
the court 

"He won't stay at home evenings, your 
honor," said Mr. Foley, graciously. The 
Court was sarcastic. 

"What did you say your business is?" 
he repeated. 

"I am, your honor, the janitor in the 
Fine Arts building." 

Then the court waxed indignant. "I 
know the gentlemen who own the build- 
ing," he said. "They would be utterly 
astounded if they knew that their janitor 
haa brought his boy down here to the 
court. If you can take care of a great 
building like that, you should certainly 
be able to take care of your children." 

Mr. Foley did not look happy— the 
judge went on. "How old is he?" he 
asked. 

"Eleven," said Mr. Foley. 

"Ten," said Patrick. 

"I made a mistake," said Mr. Foley. 
"Maybe he is eleven." 

Therewith followed a close questioning 
as to the boy's last birthday. The bur- 
den of the evidence was in favor of 
Patrick. 

"The boy should be in school," re- 
marked the court sternly. 

"He is," quoth Mr. Foley. "He goes 
to the sisters, tuit he ran away." 

It was time for Patrick to tell it his 
way. 

"I had de tootache," he said piteously. 
"I went out doors and stayed out" 

Patrick was sent home with his father 
and told to stay home evenings. L*lke- 
wise, there was some good counsel for Mr. 
Foley, who needed it surely, far more 
than Patrick did. 

But Winifred and Nellie Burke were 
almost the most pitiable cases of the aft- 
ernoon. Whereas, the charge against Mr. 
Foley is nothing more than incompetent 
parenthood, here other conditions enter. 
Oh. we must think deeper, deeper all the 
time! 
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There were a visiting nurse and a school 
principal with Winifred and Nellie. 

"They are not properly cared for," said 
the school principal. 

"They are fearfully neglected," said 
the visiting nurse. "I heard of them 
from the neighbors. When I looked at 
their heads I found them in shocking 
condition. I tried to clean them up." 

Winifred and Nellie stared wide eyed 
over the table at the Judge. Their clothes 
were in tatters. There were rings of dirt 
around their little wrists and high water 
marks up around their necks. 

"They were absent thirty whole days 
this term." said the principal. 

"And fifteen days last term," said a 
truant officer. When they did come to 
school they were not well enough clothed 
to be comfortable. "Part of the time I 
clothed them from my office." 

Broke in Mr. Burke then: "This is not 
the truth, your honor," he said. " 'Tis on 
account of gettin' some clothes from the 
school that all the trouble is. I have a 
housekeeper. I come home at Qight 
How was I to know that they were dirty? 
I could not see it!" 

Mr. Burke's face was washed, but his 
hands were far from clean. Whether he 
could see the dirt on his child is a ques- 
tion. Tet he is not unlike many people 
who have never been taught the way to 
see. 

"I work hard, your honor," he said. 
"Sometimes I work fourteen hours a 
day." 

The judge looked at the piteousness of 
Winifred and Margaret 

"You come into court tomorrow," he 
said briefly. 

Mr. Burke hesitated. "I don't want to 
have my little girls taken from me. your 
honor," he begged. "But if I come to- 
morrow, I am afraid I will lose my job. 
I can't get away much." 

It was truth the man spoke. Half an 
eye could see it. Tet what was the judge 
to do? 

"Bring them back tomorrow," he said. 

Next came Annie and George. Sister 
and brother they are. Or is that true? 
Yesterday they were, but today Annie, 
aged two and a half, and George, aged 
three and a half, are separated forever. 
They are to become the children of other 
people, because the 1st of October their 
own mother was found dead in her bed. 

On the table Officer Short spread out 
the pitiful belongings of the woman. 
There were some papers, a notebook, and 
a bit of jewelry. Annie and George stared 
at the things wonderingly. Maybe God 
was good when he made them too small 
to comprehend the testimony. Their 
father was not their father by marriage. 
Anyway, he is in far-off Austria and 
could not help them. 

When she looked at George closely, the 



Children's Hospital Society lady stepped 
forward. 
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'We'll take the boy and get his legs 
straightened," she said. "They are in 
bad shape." So she carried him one way 
and Annie went another. 

Hour after hour the children came and 
went. Hour after hour the heart-breaks 
went on. The very last of all were the 
two Desperate Ones. I put them in cap- 
itals because it makes the meaning come 
out. The two Desperate Ones were a boy 
and a girl. She was the older and both 
were healthy and sturdy. Their clothes 
were neat and well kept. Though they 
said nothing, on their child faces was a 
look of despair. 

"I wish they wouldn't separate us," 
breathed the girl, as she clung to her 
brother's hand. 

"Be brave, dears," said a sweet-faced 
woman who wore a black dress, as she 
stooped and kissed them where they 
stood. The two children blinked a little 
but they whispered back: 

"We will." 

The probation officer spoke for the 
mother. "She has rheumatism in her 
arm and can't work just now. She wants 
them put in schools so she can go to 
Milwaukee and fix up a home for them. 

Ah, but they were a brave little two 
as they walked out after the strangers 
who came to take them to school. They 
even smiled at their patient mother as 
she told them again to be brave. It 
was the girl who spoke something of the 
pathos of the situation. 
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"It's waking up tomorrow morning, 
she said softly. "We haven't ever been 
apart." 

Never mind! These things have to be. 
There is no earthly reason why the 
mother of two fine children should not 
be forced to place them in the care of 
the Juvenile Court when she can't work 
to take care of them. I know I'm un- 
reasonable when I begin wondering 
again, but how can I help it? 

Many people wonder, for the matter 
of that. 

They wonder why the state spends so 
much money so queerly when there are 
mothers like this one. 

Nor am I railing radically at condi- 
tions, just telling the truth as it struck 
me. 

Of course, I may be wrong, but this is 
the construction I put upon the condi 
tion. 

If we take good enough care of the 
children we will have the right sort of 
citizens. If we have the righf sort of 
citizens, there will be no need to hem 
them in with laws. They will have right 
thoughts and the franchise question wU] 
take care of itself. 
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Biographical Sketch of Thomas Murphy 



(Juvenile Judge of the City ot Buttalo) 



B»a. Tbomaa Murphy 



A Iceeo desire to emulate Uie moat 
gloriouB flguree In American history 
combined with the ability and energy to 
oTercome the obstacles wblch beset the 
path ol a yonng man nnalded Bare Iiy 
the common principles of truth, ntmoet 
purity of honesty and love for Uie right 
aa gently taught by an ambitious mother 
for the adTancement of her son; with a 
great sympathy of understandiuK in the 
frailty of human nature and, later on, 
the aim to ameliorate human Buffering 
and to protect society — these are the 
sentiments which hare Inspired Thnnaa 
Hurphy In his straggle from a poor Irish 
boy to the most Important bench for the 
administration of police Justice in the 
dty of Buffalo, N. T. 

Bom on a farm at Palmyra, N. T., Dtt- 
cember 21, 1862, as the son ot John and 
Mary Murphy. Tom was Imt a tad of 
flfteen when the thirst for wider knowl- 
edge led him to come to Buffalo to at- 
tend the High School. Still sparred ob 
by his worthy ambition, after reading a 
' course of law with a prominent Arm of 
attorneys, he was admitted to the Bar In 
1884. Four years later we find him ap- 
pointed to the responsible position ot 
connael and aaslstant maaager of the 



United States Electric Light and Power 
Company, and thereafter being appointed 
state examiner under New York State 
Comptroller Roberta, resigning In order 
to resume the practice of his profession. 
In 1897, Mr. Murphy was appointed one 
of the three Justices to the Police and 
after inaugurating some lasting reforms 
In the Morning Justice system of trying 
minor offenses, was nominated and In 
November, 1899, elected the Police Ju«> 
tlce of Buffalo, running In opposition to 
a man who bad been the incumbent of 
the ofllce for twenty years prior thereto. 
To illustrate his powers as a splendid 
mlier with men. popularity with all 
classes and successful administration of 
the duties of his ofBce, at bis last elec- 
tion for a second term, he was elected 
by over 9,000 majority— one of the 
largest ever given to any candidate in 
Buffalo, and Uie largest erer given a 
candidate for the oDce. 

It was shortly after talcing ofllce that 
an Interesting incident occurred. The 
Judge's former school teacher, Mr. SI. L. 
Clark, had occasion to visit Buffalo from 
down "home," and while In the dty 
learned of his former pupil's eucccM and 
called to see bim. To the country 
school teacher the honor and salary. 
|&,000 per annam, his little scholar had 
attained, seemed as fabulous and won- 
derful as his own had appeared so long 
ago to the little admiring country boy. 
Ot course the teacher was proud to claim 
him as his own. 

On assuming the Bench in 1900. the 
Judge took advantage of that Section of 
the Code which permitted the isolation 
of the trials ot Juveniles from adults and 
thus Institute] the first real Juvenile 
Court In the state of New York and, I 
believe, the second In the United States, 
and It was from these beginnings that 
the present elaborate system has grown. 

On July 1st, 1901, the Judge instituted 
the first Jovenlle Court in a building en- 
tirely separate and apart from the rego- 
lar Police Court and away 'fom its d»- 
generating Influences on the minds of th« 
yoirthftil delinquents. Some of the moet 
Important laws relating to Javenlla 
Courts and their methods were person- 
ally drawn by and aa a result of the wide 
experience of Judge Mnrphy. who sne- 
ceaafally urged their enactment by the 
L^IsUtnre of the State of New Tort 

His earnest Interest and intelllgant 
thought displayed In the stud? of crtm- 
inology and the best methods of treadav 
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the subject is attested by the widespread 
demand on the part of various bodies in 
meetings assembled for addresses by the 
Judge as well as articles written for the 
papers and magazines. 

More might be written, but I rest con- 
tent in the consciousness and belief that 



in future time so much more will have to 
be written narrating the still higher 
realization, step by step, on the ladder 
of fame and honored service to his fel- 
low citizens so patriotically intensified in 
the commendable ambitions of Thomas 
Murphy. 



Reformative Value of Juvenile Courts 

HON. THOMAS MURPHY 



The reformative or formative value of 
Juvenile Courts can be determiijied only 
by comparing the present method of 
treating delinquent children with that 
which immediately preceded it and the 
results obtained under each. 

About seventeen years ago a little boy 
was arrested in Buffalo for a very trivial 
offense. He was .locked up in a police 
station in the afternoon and at his par- 
ents' request, was bailed out by me in 
the evening to appear in Police Court on 
the following day. I attended court the 
next morning. It was the same court 
room in which the Buffalo Police Court 
is now held. There was a large audience 
present Tou , could see among them 
men with bandaged heads and blackened 
eyes, women who had been quarreling 
with their neighbors and others with 
tales of woe, looking for warrants or 
sympathy from the Judge. Policemen 
were there to take care of their cases 
or appear against their prisoners. The 
prisoners' dock was nearly filled with 
men who were old and hardened crim- 
inals and unable to furnish bail, as well 
as the young man who . had taken his 
first wrong step. Lawyers were there to 
play their part In the drama in real life, 
about to be enacted. The Judge 
entered and took his place upon the 
Bench, the officers rapped for order, all 
noise ceased, the first case was called 
and the machinery of the court was soon 
in motion. There were crimes of 
burglary, larceny and assault, serious 
and trivial; there were the crimes of 
the unfortunate as well as the vicious; 
all of the weak and worst part of man's 
nature was there clearly portrayed be- 
fore the eyes of that innocent child. 
When his case was called the kind 
hearted Judge let him go. His conscience 
would not allow him to send the boy to 
jail or to a reformatory for such a child- 
like offense. The boy appeared a little 
ashamed to me and to his parents but 
with his playmates he became a hero 
at once. He was arrested several times 
after that for various small oftenses and 
finally for petit larceny. He had now 



acquired the reputation of being crooked 
as well as mischievous and the police 
were continually watching him. He 
therefore became eligible to association 
with pickpockets and light fingered 
gentry and he soon found them very 
congenial company. There was one 
young man among them that they locked 
upon as leader. He was more daring 
than the rest and they fairly worshiped 
him. I always noticed that when this 
leader was in town, some one was sure 
to be relieved of a diamond stud, money 
or other valuables. Pickpockets usually 
work, I believe, in threes. The victim 
flndti himself brushed up against by 
someone. He feels the hand in his 
pocket and' discovers that his valuables 
are gone. He grabs the first man near 
him and has him searched. Nothing is 
found. The article has been passed to 
the second man, who in turn has passed 
it to the third, who usually escapes as 
being so far away from the victim he 
is not suspected. Many and varied were, 
the experiences of the boy of this story 
unlil he finally landed in prison to leave 
It a full fledged member of the criminal 
classes. He was good hearted and the 
members of his family were extremely 
fond of and loyal to him though his ac- 
tions broke their hearts. I will not say 
what became of him. Enough to say 
that he has passed from our view for- 
ever and will never be seen in Buffalo 
again. I cannot but feel that his career 
of error started that first day when he 
became a hero among his playmates 
after his public arraignment in Police 
Court I know of none of his associates 
who are now in Buffalo. They are 
scattered over the country. Some are 
doing time and of such only have I any 
trace. All of these young men were con- 
sidered good hearted ana loyal to their 
friends and each other. They had in 
them the making of better men, but 
their desire to be considered clever and * 
daring and the fascinating infiuence of 
adventure started them wrong and kept 
them wrong until they became outcasts 
of decent society. They had started 
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upon their careers of wrong doing long 
before a Juvenile Court was established. 
We can only conjecture what the in- 
fluence of such a court may have been 
in their cases, but we know that we have 
not a pickpocket in Buffalo nor a profes- 
sional crook a product of Juyenile Court 
There is no chance for display of hero- 
ism at the hearing in this court. It is 
Jield in a building separate and apart 
from the police or any other court 
When the child is brought in for a hear- 
ing there is no one present but the par- 
ent, the police officers and those who are 
connected with the court The child is 
giyen to understand that serious con- 
sequences may be the result of wrong 
doing. The offense may be so yicious 
in its nature that for the boy's own bene- 
flt and as an example to others, it may 
be necessary to send him to some insti- 
tution. It may be so trivial that a repri- 
mand may be all that is necessary. 

The great majority of cases, however, 
require an intermediate form of treat- 
ment We separated the trials of chil- 
dren from those of adults on the first 
day of the year 1900. Soon thereafter 
I learned the great value of probation. 

A little boy was brought me one day 
by his mother and a police officer. The 
mother requested me to send the boy 
away as he would not attend school and 
she had lost all control over him. The 
officer stated that he knew the mother's 
story was true and he believed the child 
was incorrigible. The little fellow 
pleaded so hard, however, and there was. 
such an earnest ring in his voice when 
h(B promised to be good, that contrary 
to my custom up to that time, I disre- 
garded the wishes of the mother and 
placed the boy on probation. I told him 
to bring from his school teacher every 
Saturday a report which would show 
what his conduct had been during the 
week, and if it was good and continued 
so I would allow him to remain at home. 
The next Saturday promptly at noon he 
walked in with a card from his teacher, 
marked, attendance perfect, conduct and 
decorum, good. This was repeated on 
the following Saturday and every Satur- 
day for two months, at the end of which 
time, I discharged him. He has never 
been before me since and is growing 
into manhood, a source of great comfort 
to that well, meaning mother who 
thought she was doing her duty when 
she asked me to send him away. An- 
otheV young man, whom I had on proba- 
tion is about to be admitted to the bar 
and is a frequent visitor to and a close 
student, of the practice in Police Court 

One A my probation officers i^rrites to 

me as follows: 

"Buffalo, N. y.. Nov;. 5, 1900.. 
'^on. Judge Murphy. 
'Dear Sir:— I have Just seen one of the 



girls I had a long time ago on probation 
and as I talked with her I thought it 
would do you good to see and know what 
a nice girl she is. She was arrested for, 
stealing a pair of shoes. You put her* 
on probation with me and I Just did as I 
always do with the cases, tried to help 
her do the right things and found her 
work and bought her some things at 
first with her own money, taking her 
with me so she could see how I did and 
she very soon found she could go to 
the store and buy her own ' things and 
pay for them and she is so proud to do 
this. She helps take care of her mother, 
who is not capable of taking care of 
herself. It is wonderful the improve- 
ment in that house since we took hold 
of the girl. There was no bed in the 
house and they all slept on some raigs 
in a corner^ Now they have a very 
pleasant tenement and have two beds, 
Just think of it, and other very good 
things. This girl has never touched a 
thing that did not belong to her since. 
I found her a place in the country and ' 
told the lady Just what she had done, 
but asked her not to let the girl know 
she knew it but to keep watch a little 
and see that she did not take anything 
that did not belong to her. She stayed 
there three years and was thought a 
great deal of. She now teaches a class 
in Sunday school and is a great help to 
the children and is one you can trust 
every^ way. Now probably if it had not 
been for the Juvenile Court she would 
have gone right on in the wrong way 
and would have been a full fledged thief 
by this time, for her home influence was 
anjrtUng but good. She is now eighteen 
years old so you see she is pretty well 
settled in her ways, for it must be flve 
or six years ago that she was arrested. 
Now that I am about it I would like to 
tell you of another case where two boys 
would not attend school, were arrested 
twice and the last time you thought you 
would have to sen^ them away for they 
had such a bad record, but I asked you 
to especially try them again and let me 
have Uiem on probation, which you did. 
I want to tell you how I managed to get 
hold of them and keep them at schoo). 
One of them was very dirty and I gave 
him a bath on Saturday morning with 
some other boys and he liked it so well 
that he wanted to come again the next 
week and I told him he might if he 
would go to school every day and he 
said he would do it I went to school 
with him the flrst day so the teacher 
would not punish him for staying out 
and told her I had him on probation 
and also told her about the bath, which 
pleased her very much. Well, it would 
take too long to tell you how he came 
week after week and had his bath and 
how I helped him a little with his studies 
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sa he could catch up what he had lost 
and now he is in a high school doing 
finely. The baths stopped sometime 
ago for he is now a large boy and has 
done so well that he has changed his 
home to one in which he can take his 
own baths and is as neat as any boy 
in high school. I have four boys now 
that are attending school regularly be- 
cause that insures them a bath on Satur- 
day. You may ^ think this is strange 
but they like to be clean if they only 
have the chance, but in their homes they 
are so crowded that it is impossible for 
them to clean up. They are given a 
crust of bread and turned out of doors 
as soon as they awake in the morning 
and they stay out as long as they can 
at night There are so many cases I 
could tell you about that are very inter- 
esting and who would, in all probaility, 
have gone straight to the bad if it had 
not been for the Juvenile Court These 
cases have come out so finely, all say 
themselves that it was our kindness to 
thein and care for them that has helped 
them to be what they are. I thought 
you would be interested to know about 
these cases. Will tell you some more 
another time. Sincerely yours, 

**Maby E. Remington." 

You see, ladies and gentlemen, that 
there is still great virtue in the bath as 
a reformative agent These are but a 
few of the hundreds of cases where like 
stories can be told. 

We started With this court on theory 
but we now have the facts to prove the 
efficacy of the system. I have the honor 
to preside over both the Police and Juve- 
nile Courts in Buffalo. There are more 
than a thousand children under sixteen 
years of age brought before me every 
year. I have about four thousand adult 
prisoners of sixteen years of age and 
upwards brought before me for trials 
or hearings in Police Court during the 
same period. In my annual report to 
the Common Council on the first day of 
the year it was shown that of more than 
five thousand children who had been 
brought before me in Juvenile Court dur- 
ing the five years past but 73 had been 
returned there more than twice. It also 
showed that of the thousands of those 
children who had long since passed the 
age of childhood but ten had been 
brought before me in Police Court This 
is the true test We may have much 
trouble with the child. We may have 
to be patient and forgiving many times, 
but if after he Has passed the age of 
childhood he realizes the importance *of 
bearing a good name and is happy In 
doing right, we are well repaid for our 
efforts. There is nothing for a child to 
be proud of in being brought before 
Juvenile Court I have yet to find one 
brag of being there. The privacy of the 



court precludes the publicity of their 
arrest and unless sent to some institu- 
tion no record is filed with the Oouhty 
Clerk. Not being brought into contact 
with old and sometimes hardened crim- 
inals they do not become victims of the 
powerful influence of bad example. 
There is, however, a day when true 
heroism may be seen there. Last 
Thursday was one of those days, when 
one of my probation officers brought in 
five boys who had completed their terms 
of probation and whose conduct had 
been such that he recommended their 
discharge. To watch the happy self- 
satisfied expression on their faces as 
the officer stated how faithfully they 
had reported and how good their record 
had been was to feel a deep and lasting 
pleasure. To see the proud faces and 
resolute expressions as they renewed 
their promises to continue in the ways 
of righteousness, while the court ex- 
pressed words of encouragement and 
congratulation, was to see refiected the 
true conception of valor. 

You will notice I have had but one 
class of criminals under discussion. I 
have done this because I realise that as 
long as revenge, passion, envy and ava- 
rice are found in human nature, we shall 
have crime more or less. I believe the 
very fact that a Juvenile Court exists 
has a good infiuence on the people gen- 
erally, though it cannot possibly prevent 
all crime. I know a man who lived to 
a good age and had a splendid record 
that because of certain things preying 
on his mind committed murder. I Imow 
another man who had borne a splendid 
reputation all his life and had raised a 
respectable family, who, because he saw 
other employes taking certain articles 
from a railroad car, took some himself 
and was arrested and convicted of petit 
larceny. Neither of these men were 
criminals at heart We cannot prevent 
such crimes nor those which are the re- 
sult of defects, mental or physical. The 
last named require medical treatment I 
have selected the professional pickpocket 
whose cult forms such a large part of 
what is known as our criminal classes 
and what I have said applies to all pro- 
fessional criminals. That we have such 
a class I believe is due to a non-tn- 
structive and non-effective method -of 
treating delinquent children as well as 
their environments of early days. I be- 
lieve it is the destiny of the Juvenile 
Court meth6d to materially reduce if not 
to thoroughly wipe out the numbers of 
the professional criminal. And along 
this line, I believe, the state owes it to 
society to assist and encourage a man 
when released from prison to become a 
useful member of society, if he will, and 
not make the rendezvous of the criminal 
classes the only place which has a wel- 
come for him. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC BABE 

Edu Klataky ViIIh* 

We can sterilfte his bottle, we can boil 

blB little mus: 
We can base his llaDnel bandages and 

disinfect the rug 
That envelopes blm when he part&hes o( 

medicated air, 
But there's one Imposalbllltr that leaves 

us In despair — 
And a not uoJustlBable alann, rou wilt 

To-wit: we fear 'twould never do to 
sterilise the cow! 

So we feed the baby Medlcus's hygienic 

dope, 
And we wash his face with germicidal 

antiseptic soap; 
And we brush his little toofumt— or the 

place where they will be — 
With diluted glycothymollne, most eanl- 

Url-lee; 
Then despair to see a milky efterres- 

cence supervene 
On a countenance which heretofore was 

aurglcatly clean. 

Thus althoa^ we strive to conquer every 

septic clrcnnuUnce. Will H&ka a G*a« Mu 

Tet we greatly fear a ghastly allmentmry 

mis c hance; 
For albeit we bake and boll his things; 

and Bcmb and soak and sonae;— 
Aa If la his anatomy forever cleaning 

The recklessneu with which be sncka hla 

vagrant tiny thumb 
Imperils much his precloos antlaeptlG 

little turn. 

We are careful of his hours. «« an 
thoughtful of his toys; 

We are mindful of his sorrow^ and jn- 
dlcious of his Joyv: 

We are prvyerfolly considerate of m«4- 
fal discipline, 

or our little "Mother's Handbook- aai 
the precepts writ therein; 

And we strive to render 5ler{> alt As- 
signed for mouth or turn. 

But cne frightful danger mena.-'W- «« 
cannot boll his thumb! 
—Watkimffton Ckaorent Bonr r\»Ar-. ^ «m< ««H 
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HON. THOMAS MURPHY. 

Jod^e Murphy of Buffalo has been 
renominated for his present position. 
The people of Buffalo should see that 
he is re-elected by an increased majority. 
He is recognized as one of the most 
enlightened Juvenile Judges in the 
country. The work of his court has^ 
attracted the attention of Juvenile 
workers, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. The great work 
that he has performed in Buffalo and 
the thought and attention he has given 
to the Juvenile Court problem, has 
made him a national character. No 
national gathering of juvenile workers 
would be complete without Judge 
Murphy. It is to be hoped that the 
citizens of Buffalo will show by their 
votes on November the 5th, that they 
appreciate the work that Judge Murphy 
is performing in their city. 

The Juvenile Court Record hav- 
ing been in touch with the Juvenile 
Court of Buffalo from its inception, is 
very! anxious to see so worthy a judge 
re-elected. 



ADULT PROBATION. 

We publish in this issue an article on 
AduH Probation by Hon. Stephen A. 
Foster of the Munieipar Court, as also 
copy of bill introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature on September 22, 1907. 

The idea is to extend the probation 
system to adults as wel^ as children. 
The probation system as applied to 
children, has proven so successful that 
it is natural to expect that the same, 
when applied to adults, will produce 
equally good results. For ages, the 
criminal law has been enforced. No 
great good seemed to. have been ac- 
complished by this method. More lock- 
ups, more jails, more penitentiaries 
have been required as the outcome of 
this method. Reformatories and pris- 
ons have been multiplied in every part 
of the civilized worla. There is a feel- 
ing abroad, that a better way to assist 
a person accused of violation of the law 
is through the mind and the heart 
rather than with the lash. The present 
methods of dealing with criminals are 
not satisfactory to anyone. The Bride- 
well, the jail and the penitentiary have 
a taint about them not easy to eradi- 
cate. Association with the aebased has 
made many a man a permanent criminal 
who might have been saved. It is ab- 
solutely essential that some change or 
some new method be devised if we ex- 
pect to make progress along the line of 
decreasing crime. 

The present bill now pending in the 
Legislature may not meet all the re- 

auirements, but it is a step in the right 
irection. It is not claimed by the 
backers of the bill that it will solve all 
the difficulties that now confront us, 
but if the bill is passed it will afford an 
opportunity to the judges to try the 
probation system to the adults as well 
as children. 

It is to be hoped that each member 
of the legislature will interest himself 
in this bill and see that it passes both 
houses unanimously. 

The Governor has always manifested 
a personal interest in all these matters, 
and no doubt will heartily approve of 
the measure. 
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Compulsory Education in Chicago 

Work Accomplished by the Compulsory Education Department for 

the Past School Year (September 3, 1906, to June 28, 1907) 

Shows How Conditions Have Been Met During that Period 

By W. L. BODINE, Superintendent 



It has been the policy of the departr 
ment to correct the Irregular attendance 
at school of a child before It derelops 
into truancy, and to prevent, as much 
as possible, repetitions of the first of- 
fense before it becomes habitual. The 
limited capacity of our excellent Parental 
School has somewhat handicapped the. 
work, but the diligence of truant officers, 
and the serving of warning notices on 
fathers and mothers, (which has quick- 
ened co-operation of parenthood, previ- 
ously lax) has been effective in results. 

Habitual truancy was decreased, and 
there were 745 less truancy absences 
than for a comparative period the pre- 
ceding year. The total absences. Includ- 
ing repetitions, due to truancy, were 
4,156. representing the offenses of 3,270 
individual truants. Of the absences, 
3,783 were made returnable to the regular 
schools and the remainder indicates tru- 
ants sent to corrective institutions and 
those who were over the compulsory 
school attendance age. Of the individual 
truants reported, 3,004 were boys and 
266 girls. The returns indicate normal 
conditions among boys but an Increase 
in truancy among girls, as only 161 girls 
committed the offense the preceding year. 
The records of the Juvenile Court also 
show an Increase of delinquency among 
girls. It is evident that tl^e girl ques- 
tion is becoming one that calls for the 
Immediate and constant attention of 
parenthood, the state and the public. It 
will prove as complex as the boy pro- 
blem, if present conditions, continue, and 
those reprehensible agencies that con- 
tribute to the waywardness of girls are 
not eliminated. With chivalry decreas- 
ing among men, boldness Increasing 
among young girls, and exceptionally 
negligent parents becoming more Indif- 
ferent to their daughters' whereabouts 
and associates outside of school hours, 
it Is inevitable that the girl problem 
will become a factor In truancy and de- 
linquency among the city's children. Of 
the 3,270 individual truants, of both 
sexes, 588 repeated the oftense, and It 
became necessary to send a number of 
boys habitually guilty to corrective in- 
stitutions. It is gratifying, however, to 
realize that 2,682 did not repeat the 
offense after their cases had been re- 
ferred to truant officers, and the co- 



operation of parents was enlisted — In 
most instances enforced. Warning no- 
tices were served on 2,219 parents and 
the majority promptly complied. In most 
cases the child was drifting Into truancy 
as a result of Incompatible, Intemperate 
or Incompetent parenthood, broken 
homes, wife desertion, poverty, lack of 
normal physical condition, or the influ- 
ence of older, and Idle, boys beyond the 
compulsory school attendance age, who 
infested the streets. Poverty cases were 
reported to charitable agencies and 
destitution relieved, particularly the 
perennial excuse of lack of shoes and 
clothing. Reports prove that children 
(particularly boys) are more susceptible 
to truancy at the age of twelve to thlr^ 
teen years, as 2,117 of the 8,270 truants 
were over eleven and under fifteen years 
of age. The maximum showed 24 per 
cent twelve years of 'age; 23 per cent 
thirteen as compared with the minimum 
of 3 per cent at fourteen; 4 per cent at 
sevoEi and 7 per cent at eight years. 
80 per cent of the habitual truants were 
addicted to cigarette smoking and many 
were backward In their grades. 

Home Conditiona and Gradea of 

Truanta 

Twenty per cent of the individual 
truants came from good homes; fifty-two 
per cent from fair homes and twenty- 
eight per cent from bad homes. 

In grade cladsiflcation the maximum 
was twenty-two per cent from third 
grade; twenty per cent froih the fourth 
grade; seventeen per cent each from the 
second and fifth grades; ten per cent 
from the sixth. There are no manual 
training classes in these grades. In the 
seventh the truancy was four per cent; 
in the eighth grade, it was one per cent. 
There is manual training In these two 
grades. The Investigation conducted by 
truant officers In every district, supple- 
mented by inquiry among boys why they 
did not like to attend school, verifies th^ 
Impression existing among sociologists 
and humanitarians, that the school Is 
more attractive and appeals to the 
greater Interest of boys when the indus- 
trial is Included with the academic in 
the curriculum. Manual training centers 
have been expanded as far as funds 
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would permit, under the admin litratlon 
of Superintendent Cooley. 

Tbe percentage of truancy absencee at 
tbe pu uiiC schools last rear was 1 . ^5 
per cent of tbe total enrollment, as com- 
pared to 1.70 per cent the preceding year. 
Truancy cannot be kept under control, 
however, If the present staff of thirty 
officers Is reduced. In view, of the new. 
school attendance law, Increasing the 
oompulaory attendance age to Include 
children between fourteen and sixteen 
who are not employed, more officers may 
be essential to successful enforcement 

Attandftnc* and Returns 

During the past year tbe truant officers 
accomplished 31,066 returns to school. 
Including repetitions of absences and re- 
turns. Of this number, 30,014 were 
placed In public schools and 1,052 In 
priTate schools. The temporary absences 
reported for Investigation, with returns, 
were 27,283 as compared with 21,SS7 the 
preceding year — an Ibcrease of G,29G, due 
largely to the alarm of parents who 
kept tbelr children at home during the 
epidemic of scarlet (ever and diphtheria 
that prevailed throughout the city dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. The 
truancy absences, returned to the regular 
school, were 3,TS3. including repetitions, 
as compared with 4,901 the preceding 
year— the decrease being due to the fact 
that the persistent crusade against repe- 
titious was effective, and tbe Increased 
staff permitted more frequent calls of 
officers at schools and prompt correc- 
tional results after the first lapse la at- 
tendance. Tbe truant officers made a 
total of 11,133 calls at schools. In addi- 
tion to tnelr other work they investi- 
gated 320 parole cases; enrolled 2S3 non- 
attendants; made 1,8GS arrests of child- 
ren at large on the streets and served 
3.219 waVnlng notices on i»reats and 
603 notlcee In parental school and proba- 
tion cases. Among the truants found at 
large were those from 34 private schools 
throughout the city. These schools have 
no regular truant officers. On holidays 
they have the right under the state law, 
to excuse their pupils temporarily from 
attendance. The public schools have 
many half-day session pupils. To these 
two reasons may be attributed the fact 
that a large number of children are, at 
times, seen on tbe streets dnrlng school 
hours. 

At ths recent session of the legislature 
the school attendance law was amended. 
It provides, in substance, that parents 
and guardians having custody of children 
between the ages of seven and sixteen 
years (Instead of fourteen) must send 
them to some public or private ecbool 
for the full school year, unless excused 
temporarily for cause by the principal 
or teacher. When the child reaches the 



age of fourteen, he, or she, must either 
continue at school or go to work until 
the maximum age of sixteen Is attained. 

Pros* cut Ions 

The department conducted BIO prose- 
cutions. Of this number, 120 were 
parents. 391 truants and Incorrlgtbles 
were taken Into the Juvenile Court 292 
were sent to tbe parental school; 4 to 
Peehanville; 1 to Glenwood; 1 to Jewish 
manual tialning ecbool; 1 dismissed and 
92 released on probation. There was an 
increase in class room incorriglbles sent 
to the paiontal school. Of the 292 boys 
committed, 167 were truants, 77 ' were 
truants and iLcorrlglbles. and GO others 
were incorriglbles but not truants. 

There Is need of a better system of 
sateguarding against the talslQcatlon of 
children's ages when enrolled at school. 
The parent of an unenrolled child conld 
now state that the child was from one 
to two years older when taken to school 
to be registered. Many foreigners, in 
later years, would thus hasten the child's 
productive age in Industrialism under 
the child labor law, which permits them 
to go to work at fourteen. Thus, a child 
In reality only twelve or thirteen years 
of age could evade the law by false en- 
rollment. 

There la also need of an extension of 
a record of transfers between the public 
and private schools that would be Of 
mutual benefit to both, In locating truants 
and no D -attend ants, who, by removals 
and withdrawals from one' system to at- 
tend the other, often do not keep faith 
and evade attendance. 
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Adult Probation 

Piper read by Judge Stephen A. Foster of The Muoicipil I 

Court or Chidto before the IlUnois State Conterenct 

or Charities at JacksonviUe, October 11, 1807. 



Hon. Slavco A. Foatar 



No reform In the admlnlBtraUon ot the 
criminal law of ttta country baa met 
wim more widespread popular apprOTal. 
and with more rapid racognlUon In the 
Btatutea of the dlilerent atatee, than has 
the probaUon system during the last ten 
years. The- practice of placing offendera 
agalnet the criminal laws of the country 
upon probation had, prior to 1900, re- 
ceived no recognition on the «wt™ 
books, except In the caae of one or two 
dlfFerent sUtes. _ , 

Now we find that the statutes or 
twenty-flTe states authorize probation (or 
JuTeplle oftenclera; that the statu tea of 
nine statea authorize probation for a_dult 
offenders, and seven states authorise pro- 
bation for what U known as adult ia- 
Unquency; that Is to say. where a parent 
or other adult Is rssponslble lor the con- 
dition o( a "neglected, delinquent or de- 
pendent child," 

The nine states having statutes author 
Ising probation of adults are the follow- 
ing- Massachusetts, passed In 1878; Ver- 
mont and New Jersey, passed In 1900; 
New York 1901; California, Connectlcnt 



and MIeUsan. In 1903: Maine. In IMW. 
and llissourl. passed in ISOC or 190T. and 
provldins for probation ot men bttwew 
atoeteen and twenty-flv«. The Brittah 
Parliament baa recently enacted a law 
anthortalns the magistrates to release an 
olfeader oa probation without recordlnc 
a conviction against him. 

It is true that long prior to this Ume, 
and In tact extending hack bnndreda ol 
years In the history of BngUsh and 
American Jurisprudence, Juvenile oltand- 
ere had been regarded by oonrta as, in a 
aens^ wards ot the court They had beaa 
protected in many instances from the 
rigor of ordinary criminal punishment 
and had been oommltted to retormatory 
or charitable institutions and sometlmsa 
paroled to Individuals; but no poslUvs 
enactment had, so far as I know, been 
made providing tor the appointment of 
probation otBcers who as publio olBolala 
were to have charge of Juvenile ottend- 
ers; and it is to be noted that the Bnt 
state in this country to pass full ,and 
satisfactory legislation concerning ' the 
subject of probation— the State ot Massa- 
chusetts — dealt from the Brat In such 
legislation with adults, and not until 
recently passed special acts oonoerDlng 
Juvenile probation offlcers. It was In 
1878 that Massacbuaetta paaaed an act 
providing for such oncers; and at the 
end of nearly thirty years' experience In 
that state the situation was summed UD 
by Mr. Warren T. Spalding, of Boston, 
secretary of the Hassachu setts Prison 
Association, in his report to ths National 
Prison Association In Ifioe, as follows: 
"In the competition bstwsen punish- 
ment and probation, probation has 
been subjected to tests wblcb have 
never been applied to imprisonment. It 
has been demanded that probation sbal] 
prove that It prtunotes reformation. It 
hsa never been asked that punlshmsnt, 
as a means of reformation, shall sup- 
port Its claims by results. Has pnba* 
tton succeed sdT ii a common queatloa. 
Why not ssk, Has punishment sn» 
ceededT The answer would be touod in 
multitudes of prison records itaoving 
doiens, scores, sometimes a hundred 
commitments of the sams person. Bat 
thongh it has fallpd in Chonsands of 
cases, imprisonment is still In favor. 
Though It has tailed ninety-nine tlmea 
In a single case, there Is no hesltatloa 
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in imposing the hundredth sentence. 
No other method of dealing with hu- 
man beings has such a record of fail- 
ures, such a lack of records of sue- 
• cesses; yet there are many who are re- 
luctant to even partially abandon it-^ 
such is the attachment to old ways. 
Probation is more than willing that its 
records of results shall be . compared 
with the records of the results of im- 
prisonment It asks that imprisonment 
shall be compelled to justify its almost 
universal application, and shall not be 
used to the exclusion of newer meth- 
ods merely because it is an old one. If 
the law of the survival of the fittest is 
to prevail in this domain, it is certain 
that the use of probation is destined to 
• increase, the use of imprisonment to 
decrease, as a method of dealing with 
those who break the laws. It will be 
adopted more and more generally be- 
cause it succeeds; while imprisonment 
will be more generally abandoned be- 
cause it fails." 

The New York commission, of which 
Mr. Homer Folks was chairman, made 
an exhaustive study of the situation 
with regard to probation throughout the 
country, and in its report to Governor 
Higgins, dated March 12, 1906, sums up 
its conclusion as follows: 

''This commission is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the probation system is an 
exceedingly valuable factor in correc- 
tional work. Until its introduction 
there were but three possibilities in 
dealing with any person convicted of 
an offense, no matter what the extenu- 
ating circumstances or the record of 
the offender might be. These were (1) 
to release the prisoner under suspended 
sentence but wiUi no oversight by any 
person whose business it was to keep 
informed as to the offender's conduct 
and report the same to the Judge; or 

(2) to commit the offender to a penal 
or reformatory institution, with all that 
this implies of association with more 
hardened offenders, loss of self-respect, 
and serious handicap for the future; 

(3) to impose a fine. The probation 
system offers a fourth possibility — one 

, free from the objections to which, as 
applied to certain cases, each of the 
other methods is open. It provides 
supervision of the conduct, employment 
and habits of the person who has been 
convicted of an offense; it places him 
under a certain discipline; it qnalifles 
his freedom; it reminds him that viola- 
tion of the law brings unpleasant con- 
sequences; but it does not deprive him 
of his libera ; it does not set him apart 
from the community; it does not cause 
him to be placed in intimate association 
with large numbers of other offenders, 
some of whom are sure to be of a more 
hardened and incorrrigible type.' 
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This report has since borne fruit In a 
New York law providing for a permanent 
State Probation Commission, having gen- 
eral supervision of probation oflloen 
throughout the state, which bill was ap- 
proved by Qovernor Hughes June 6, 1907. 

With such testimony before us, I do not 
think that any extended argument before 
this conference will be necessary. I as- 
sume that it is in favor of adult proba- 
tion, and I shall devote such time as Is 
allotted to me to a discussion of some 
particular phases of the system, and to 
some considerations of the legal aspects 
of tne situation in Illinois. 

It seems particularly fitting that this 
subject should be discussed at a State 
Conference of Charities; for it is recog* 
nized by all authorities on the subject 
that it is not a local, but a state prob- 
lem, and that any probation system 
should be under state controL The New 
York commission suggests that the State 
Board of Charities should be the body 
exercising such control. There would 
seem to be as much need here for proper 
state supervision as there is in deiding 
with the vagrancy problem. As Mr. Or- 
lando F. Lewis, of the Joint Application 
Bureau of New York, has so forcibly 
pointed out in his papers before the Min- 
neapolis, and the more recent Chicago 
conferences, the vagrancy problem can 
only be solved by co-operation among dif- 
ferent authorities of the state. Nothing 
can be accomplished by the usual prac- 
tice of , ordering a vagrant to leave one 
city and pursue his course in a neighbor- 
ing community. So In the case of proba- 
tion, it is stated on good authority that 
in Eastern Massachusetts one offender had 
actually been convicted fourteen different 
times in different courts, and was finally 
placed on probation as a first offender on 
his fifteenth trial in another court Such 
results as these would, at least in part, 
be prevented if the probation system was 
under proper state control and super- 
vision, with the necessary exchange of in- 
formation between probation officers of 
the different courts. 

The second point that I wish to call to 
your attention is the desirability of hav- 
^ Ing paid probation officers. Judge Tut- 
hill, of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, in 
speaking of the desirability of paid pro- 
bation officers, said: "The probation 
offlc^ is the keystone which supports the 
arch of the law." In several instances, 
as in the Juvenile Court of Chicago, pro- 
bation was first inaugurated with volun- 
teer probation officers exclusively; but in 
all cases this has been abandoned, and 
the practice of having at least some paid 
probation officers has superseded It In 
dealing with this question the New 
York commission said: 

"The largest experiment in this direo- 

tion has been made in the City of Bof* 
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falo. In which probation work has hith- 
erto been carried on wholly by volun- 
teers. While much valuable work has 
been done, it seems to be the uniform 
opinion of all concerned, including the 
judge of the court and the volunteer 
probation officers, that there should 
hereafter be at least one paid probation 
officer in general direction of the work. 
Such we find to have been the case in 
other cities in this country. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, wher- 
ever probation work has been developed 
to any considerable extent, It has uni- 
formly been found essential to provide 
paid service ii^ addition to whatever 
volunteer service is available. A paid 
worker can organize and direct the 
work of the volunteers and can also 
interest additional vojdnteers in the 
work.*' 
And at page 77: ^ „ 

"The trend appears to be generally, 
throughout the country, toward tfie ad- 
ministration of probation work by pro- 
bation officers appointed as public ofn- 
clals, wholly responsible to the public 
authorities and receiving their salaries 
from the public treasury." , ^«,o 

lA Massachusetts the first act of 1878 
provided for paid probation officers, but 
prior to that time two public-spirited citi- 
zens— Mr. Augustus and "Uncle" Cbok, 
as he was known to the prisoners— had 
act6d as volunteers. In Boston, in the 
year 1906, there were two women pi»ba- 
* tion officers and six men. The report of 
their work is as follows: 

BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Centbal Municipal Coubt. 

SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE TWO 

WOBiEN PROBATION OFTICEBS, FOB 

THE TBAB 1906. 

Cases drunkenness investigated 2,623 

Cases drunkenness especially Inves- 
tigated 318 

Statements false ••• «>'» 

Released from House of Detention 

by probation officers 885 

Criminal cases investigated 1,169 

Criminal cases specially investigated 159 
Remaining in charge January 1. 1906 271 
Placed on probation during the year 874 
Dismissed at end of term of proba- 

tion ^]l 

Sent to country homes aa^ 

Sent to charity homes 271 

Surrendered for sentence 87 

Defaulted to escape surrender 185 

Defaulted for cause...; 73 

Nol pressed w'"V/ 

Remaining in care December 31, 

1906 ^^^ 

SUMMARY or THE WORK OF THE SIX MEN 

PROBATION OFFICERS FOB THE 

TEAB 1906. 

Cases drunkenness investigated .... 19,414 



CSases drunkenness especially In- 
vestigated 226 

Statements false 8,288 

Released from city prison by proba- 
tion officers 10,809 

Criminal cases investigated 1,810 

Criminal cases specially investi- 
gated ••••....••••••..••.••••••• ••• 

Remaining in charge January 1, 

1906 288 

Placed on probation during the year 1,227 
Dismissed at the end of term of pro- 
bation 702 

Surrendered for sentence 307 

Defaulted 208 

Remaining in charge December 81, 

1906 298 

It is noticeable that a very large num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness were investi- 
gated. Such cases of male offenders were 
investigated in the number of 19,414, and 
225 additional were specially investigated. 
Of these, 10,809 were released by the pro- 
bation officers under a special and unique 
enactment in Massachusetts, allowing pro- 
bation officers to release men accused of 
drunkenness when they are satisfied that 
it is their first offense, or the first of- 
fense within the year. This has been 
the law of Massachusetts since 1901. The 
prisoner is not arraigned in court and 
no record Is made against him, except in 
the list of arrests and on the records of 
the probation officers. Mr. Spalding, In 
speaking of this feature of the Massa- 
chusetts system, says: 

"The results have been excellent 
Those who have used the new method 
most extensively are most hearty in 
its praise. The offender is enabled to 
get to his work, is spared the pabllc 
exposure in the court and, knowing 
that the probation officer has his record, 
is most likely to be careful not to com- 
mit a second offense." 
But aside from the special provisions 
of the Massachusetts statute, this part of 
the probation officer's work, that is to 
say, his investigation concerning the dif- 
ferent offenders, is, to my mind, quite as 
important as that part of his work which 
is more commonly referred to. 

It was my good fortune during the sum- 
mer to observe the workings of the sys- 
tem in Boston. The men probation officers 
reach the Tombs, as the central police 
station is called in Boston, at or about 6 
o'clock in the mornings and Interview 
each and every man wno has been ar- 
rested and is there waiting trial. They 
get from each prisoner a statement of 
his name, place of residence, occupation, 
etc., as well as such details as they can 
concerning the offense for which he was 
arrested. These officers are experienced 
men and have long been in the service, 
and ^ch has a special district of the 
city with which he is particularly famil- 
iar. Before the cases are called In court. 
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the ofScers can, in most Instances, check 
up the statements made hy the prisoners, 
ascertain from their own records wheth- 
er the men are stating the truth as to 
former arrests, and the officers are in a 
position to intelligently advise the court 
concerning any extenuating circumstances 
that should properly be taken into con- 
sideration by the court in passing sen- 
tence on the prisoner. To one who has 
sat in one of the criminal branches of 
the Municipal Court in Chicago, and had 
what would be there only an average call 
of between fifty and one hundred cases 
in a day, the value of such assistance 
cannot be overstated. You will readily 
understand how impossible it is in deal- 
ing with the minor offenses for a judge 
who must rely exclusively on the testi- 
mony of the police officer making the ar- 
rest and the testimony of the defendant, 
and perhaps one or two other interested 
witnesses, to determine what should be 
the proper disposition of the case. 

Of the two, perhaps the women proba- 
tion officers have the more difficult task; 
but with such able and sympathetic 
assistants as the officers of the Boston 
Municipal Court, the Judges can reach a 
far wiser and juster conclusion as to the 
merits of these cases and" the disposition 
to be made of the unfortunate offenders. 

Turning again to the report of the 
Boston probation officers, it is to be ob- 
served that during the year 1906 there 
were some 974 women placed on proba- 
tion, including the 100 excess of the num- 
ber on probation at the beginning of the 
year over the number on probation at its 
close. Of these, 87 were surrendered for 
. sentence; 185 were defaulted to escape 
surrender, and 73 were defaulted for 
cause, making a total of 345, or about 35 
per cent., who violated the terms of their 
probation, and leaving 65 per cent who 
observed such terms. During the same 
year 1,227 men were placed on probation, 
and of this number 510 were either sur- 
rendered for sentence or defaulted, show- 
ing 40 per cent, who violated the terms 
of their probation and 60 per cent who 
observed it. 

I was informed by the chief woman pro- 
bation officer of Boston that after check- 
ing over their records for the last ten 
years, it appeared, so far as they could 
determine, that not more than a third of 
the women who are arrested and placed 
on probation are arrested a second time. 
Such results as these, though below 
what might, of course, be desired, if our 
ideals were to be realized, surely more 
than justify the maintenance of the pro- 
bation system. 

And this suggests one phase of the 
question— that is, the question of public 
expense. The claim is made in Boston 
that their probation system is self-sustain- 
ing for the state; that is to say, that more 



than the total yearly cost of some $90,000 
paid for the salaries of probation officers 
is saved in the maintenance of th^ 
penal institutions, and they assert that 
statistics will substantiate this claim. If 
that is so, how much greater Is the saving 
for the community at large, when we 
consider the loss of wages incurred by 
the individual offender when locked up 
in jail, instead of being allowed to go on 
with his regular work while on probation, 
and the expense often thrown upon pub- 
lic bodies to maintain his indigent wife 
and family. 

I cannot refrain from stating what was 
told me by the women probation officers 
of Boston— that girls who had been 
placed on probation and whose period of 
probation had expired, would continue, in 
some instances for years to return and 
make their regular calls upon and^ re- 
ports to the probation officers, evidently 
feeling that in such officers they had 
their best friends and their chief sup- 
port against further evil-doing. 

There are many points concerning the 
Boston system of probation that I would 
like to dwell upon, but I must only allude 
to them. The probation officers there are 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
court, and I believe this is a desirable 
provision. The probation officer there, 
as surety, gives a bond for each person 
released on probation, thus establishing 
between the probationer and the officer a 
legal relation, and permitting the officer 
as surety to arrest and surrender the pro- 
bationer upon violation of the terms of 
his release. The forms used in the Massa- 
chusetts court, by which the probationer 
is warned when placed on probation that 
he is "saved from prison on his promise 
to be of good behavior and keep the 
peace toward all persons," are. I think, 
admirable for the purpose of impressing 
the probationer with the importance of 
good behavior. It is part of Uieir system 
for the court in certain instances to order 
money advanced by the county or city 
to the probationers for traveling or other 
necessary expenses. It is their practice, 
especially of late years, to require that 
the probationer pay the cost of the court 
proceedings, and in some cases a fine 
while out on probation, with, of c^burse, a 
saving clause allowing this to be remitted 
in case of necessity. The probationer is 
required to contribute a certain sum 
monthly to the support of his family, if 
he has one— this sum to be paid to and 
disbursed by the probation officer. Dis- 
cipline is enforced among the probation- 
ers who have to report in court at stated 
periods— I believe on the first Wednesday 
of each month; although in cases where 
this is not practicable, the probationer 
can, by communicating with the officer, 
be excused from so doing. 

What, if any, obstacles are there in the 
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way of establishing adult probation for 
those guilty of minor offenses in the State 
of Illinois? There was introduced in the 
last session of the legislature a bill 
known as the Olackin bill, which con- 
tained a provision for placing those guilty 
of certain offenses on parole, and provid- 
ing in a very indefinite way for the ap- 
pointment of a county probation officer. 
This bill was vetoed by Governor Deneen 
on the advice of the attorney general, on 
the ground that the constitution of the 
state vests the power to grant reprieves, 
commutations and pardons after convic- 
tion for all offenses in the Governor alone, 
and that, therefore, this power could not 
be vested in the courts. I have not had 
the opportunity to examine the legal 
aspects of this question as fully as I 
might wish. It seems to me, however, 
that the decisions of our Supreme Court 
do no{ go so far. The two principal re- 
cent cases in which the Supreme Court 
has dealt with this question are: 

People V. Allen, 155 111., 64; and 
People V. Barrett, 202 111., 298. 

It is true that in the first of these de- 
cisions the court refers to the provision 
of the state constitution above quoted, 
and in the second decision the court cites, 
seemingly with approval, the decision of 
some other states holding that the power 
to suspend sentence cannot be vested in 
the courts because of similar constitution- 
al provisions. However, in both of these 
cases, our Supreme Court goes on to 
emphasize the fact that in Illinois the 
legislature has not vested the courts with 
such authority, and therefore that the 
courts do not possess it It seems to 
me that a fair reading of these decisions 
would justify us in the belief that if the 
legislature should pass an act distinctly 
providing for probation, it would not be 
held unconstitutional; for if. this is not 
the view of the Supreme Court, why did 
it state, as it did in the Allen case, as 
follows: 
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'Until the legislature shall vest 
courts in this state with powers not 
now given them, it is their duty, in 
the trial of criminal cases, upon a con- 
viction or plea of guilty, to pronounce 
Judgment at that t}me, unless, upon 
motion for new trial,' in arrest of Judg- 
ment, or for other cause, the case is 
continued for further adjudication, and 
the defendant, by recognizance or being 
held in custody, required to continue to 
answer the charge, and if they fail to 
perform that duty, but discharge the 
prisoner, or permit him to go indefinite- 
ly, their power and Jurisdiction over 
him cease, and a subsequent sentence is 
without Judicial authority." 
Or in the Barrett case: 
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•Whatever may have been the prac- 
tice at common law, or whatever may 



be the practice in other states of this 
country, in regard to the suspending of 
sentence for the purpose of giving the 
accused a chance to reform, and thus 
virtually reprieving him, the legislature 
of this state has adopted a different 
method to give persons convicted of 
' crimes the opportunity to reform, by 
providing a system of parole, and 
boards to administer the same, and in 
view of the expressed poficy of the 
legislation of this state we are disposed 
to hold that the trial courts do not have 
the power to suspend the imposition of 
the sentence indefinitely after convic- 
tion." 

It is to be observed that in the two 
cases last quoted the court had before it 
a situation totally different from that 
presented by the placing of the prisoner 
on probation under such a system as in 
vogue in Massachusetts and other states. 
All that appear in those two cases in 
which our Supreme Court condemned the 
action of the lower court was that an 
offender had been tried and convicted 
and the sentence afterwards su^ei^ded 
and the offender allowed to go at large 
without bond, and apparently without 
any supervision from the court, or any 
representative thereof, for a considerable 
period of time. This, surely, Is a totally 
different situation from that presented 
where, as in Boston, the offender is al- 
lowed to go only on condition of execut- 
ing a bond, with the probation officer as 
surety, and binding the probationer to 
good behavior. 

Again, It should be noted that the con- 
stitutional power vested In the Governor 
relates to pardons, commutations and 
reprieves after conviction. That is to say, 
the Governor's prerogative does not 
come into operation until the trial court 
has completed its work by imposing a 
final sentence after the defendant has 
been declared guilty by a verdict of the 
Jury or a finding of the court; this was 
expressly held by our Supreme Court in 
Faunee v. People, 51 Illinois, 311, where 
the court say that: 

"A reference to the 8th Sec. Art 4 of 
our constitution will show the construc- 
tion the framers of that instrument 
placed on the term conviction. After 
conferring upon the Governor the power 
to grant reprieves, commutations and 
pardons after conviction, for all of- 
fenses except treason and cases of im- 
peachment, it declares that 'he shall, 
biennially, communicate to the general 
assembly each case of reprieve, com- 
mutation or pardon granted, stating the 
name of the convict, the crime for 
which he was convicted, the sentence 
and its date and the date of commuta- 
tion, pardon or reprieve.' This pro- 
vision manifestly contemplates a Judg- 
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m6nt or sentence as necessary to a 
conviction or why, require in each case 
of conviction and reprieve, commutar 
tion or pardon; to report the sentence 
and its date? If the verdict of guilty 
constituted the conviction, they would 
not have required in every 'case the 
sentence and its date to have heen 
communicated to the general assemhly." 
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'It is true that writers and Judges 
have loosely said that a party is con- 
victed on the finding of a verdict 
against him. It is true, in a sense, that 
he has heen convicted hy the Jury, hut 
not until the Judgment is rendered is 
he convicted by the law." 

It would seem, therefore that the con- 
stitution of Illinois does not forbid the 
legislature passing a law authorizing, the 
trial courts to suspend the imposing of 
sentence after a finding of guilty— the 
very course which would naturally be 
pursued under a probation system. 
Under our Juvenile Court law no sen- 
tence is imposed and then suspended. 
The very language of the constitutional 
provision would seem to make this clear. 
The Oovemor's power is to "grant re- 
prieves" — surely to an offender who has 
been condemned by final sentence of the 
court, "to grant commutations" — ^there is 
nothing to "commute" until sentence is 
pronounced; and "to grant pardons" — 
this must be taken to refer to pardoning 
an offender who has been sentenced. 

It should be noted further that Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and other states 
now having an itdult probation system in 
force, have constitutional provisions 
similar to that in our own constitution 
vesting the pardoning power in the Oov- 
emor, and none of Uiese probation laws 
have, so far as I am aware, been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts of 
these states. 

There is now on the statute books of 
the state an act concerning adult delin- 
quents, which in the broadest terms 
makes any party, whether parent or not, 
who shall knowingly or wilfully do any 
act or acts that directly produce, pro- 
mote or contribute to the conditions 
which render such child a "dependent, 
neglected or delinquent chil.d," guilty of 
n misdemeanor, and authorising the 
court to enter an order suspending sen- 
teiiice and releasing the defendant from 
custody on probation, for the space of one 
year, or upon his or her entering into a 
recognisance, with or without sureties, 
in such sums as the court may direct, 
and the condition of the recognizance is 
to provide for the support of the child. 
The constitutionality of this law has 
never been tested, but if we are right In 
thinking it competent for the legislature 
to pass such an act, it would seem that 



a very great proportion of the cases of 
adults whom the court might desire to 
place on probation in any event might be 
brought within the terms of this statute; 
for it is especially in cases where an 
offender has a family dependent upon 
him that the courts wish for power to 
release him from confinement and the 
necessary incident of degrading surround- 
ings and loss of employment 

It would therefore seem possible for 
the Municipal Court of Chicago, even 
under the present statutes, to Institute a 
local probation system under this act, a^id 
it is believed that the difficulty in getting 
proper paid probation officers can be 
cured by a wise selection of members of 
the police force, who could be detailed 
especially for this work. Some of those 
officers are now devoting all of ' their 
time to the Juvenile Court work and are 
rieported to be giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. 

But even with this adult delinquency 
act enforced in cases to which it is appli- 
cable there is still need in Illinois of a 
general probation law applicable to all 
portions of the state; and, guided by the 
enactments of other states and the ex- 
perience of courts and probation officers 
therein, this state should be able to 
establish a probation system equal to any 
in the country. But nothing will be ac- 
complished without some organized effort 
on the part of such conferences as this 
and the public-spirited citizens here 
present; and in closing I would suggest 
the appointment of a committee to take 
the matter in charge, so that at the next 
session of the legislature a comprehensive 
and satisfactory bill may be introduced 
and enacted into law. 
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A BILL, 
for 

AN ACT providing for a system of pro- 
bation and for compensation of proba- 
tion officers, and authorizing courts of 
record to suspend the imposition of sen- 
tence to suspend the imposition of certain 
crimes and offenses, and , to discharge, 
without arraignment, persons found 
guilty of drunkenness. 

Section 1. — Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Illinois,, represented by 
the. General Assembly: That this act 
shall be held to authorize all courts of 
record having criminal jurisdiction, to 
deal in the manner hereinafter provided 
with all offenders, whether adult or 
juvenile, male or female, brought within 
the jurisdiction of said courts respec- 
tively, for any of the offenses hereinafter 
specified; but this act shall not be con- 
strued as in any way repealing or other- 
wise limiting the Juvenile Court law 
consisting of the act entitled: "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control of 
dependent, neglected, or delinquent child- 
ren," approved April 21, 1899, in force 
July 1, 1899, and all amendments thereto, 
or as in any way restricting the jurisdic- 
tion conferred by said Juvenile Court law 
upon certain courts of record; the pur- 
pose hereof being that persons within the 
purview of said last mentioned law shall 
be dealt with under that law unless 
otherwise ordered by a court having 
jurisdiction under said law. 

For the purposes of this act, the follow- 
ing terms shall be held to mean as 
follows: 

The term "court," unless otherwise 
expressly stated, shall include any judge 
of any court of record of the State having 
criminal jurisdiction. 

The term "probationer" shall mean 
any person who has been placed by a 
court under the supervision of a proba- 
tion officer. 

The term "probation officer" shall mean 
such an officer, male or female, who is 
appointed under thd provisions of this 
act and receives compensation from the 
public funds, and shall not include a 
volunteer probation officer unless ex- 
pressly so stated. 

Section 2. The courts hereinafter 
mentioned are hereby authorized to ap- 
point or designate one or more discreet 
persons, male or female, who shall be of 
good character, to serve as probation 
officers during the pleasure of the court, 
and in their discretion to remove such 
probation officers. In the counties other 



than Cook county such probation offlcera 
shall be so appointed or removed by 
the County Courts of the respective coun- 
ties by orders duly entered, and in the 
County of Cook the chief probation 
officer, and, an assistant for the keeping 
of records, ishall be appointed by all the 
judges of the Circuit and Superior Courts 
of Oook county, the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, and such city courts aa now 
are or hereafter may be established in 
said county, acting as one body, or a 
majority of said judges, by written In- 
struments duly signed by Buch majority, 
and filed in the office of the County clerk, 
and such chief probation officer and such 
assistant may be removed in the same 
manner by written inatrumenta so signed 
and filed. Probation offlcera for all 
Cook county courts of record lutvlng 
criminal jurisdiction, except the Munici- 
pal Court of Chicago, may be appointed 
by all the judges of the Circuit and 
Superior Courts of Cook County acting 
as one body, or a majority of them, by 
written instruments duly signed by sach 
majority, and filed in the office of the 
County Clerk; and probation offlcera for 
the Municipal Court of Chicago may be 
so appointed by the judges of said last 
mentioned court, or a majority of them, 
by an order duly signed by such majority 
and entered of record in said court All 
probation officers appointed hereunder 
may be removed in the same manner 
that they are appointed. It shall be 
lawful for any probation officer hereto- 
fore or hereafter appointed under the 
provisions of the Juvenile Court law, 
being the act entitled: "An act to regu- 
late the treatment and control of depend- 
ent, neglected and delinquent children/' 
approved April 21, 1899, in force July 1, 
1899, and the amendments thereto, to be 
appointed a probation officer, and act as 
such, under the provisions of this act; 
provided, however, that his total compen- 
sation shall in no event exceed the maxi- 
mum amount fixed in this act; and pro- 
vided further, that no such probation 
officer under the Juvenile Court law shall 
be appointed a probation officer by ^e 
Municipal Court of Chicago. 

The method to be pursued by the 
judges aforesaid in selecting said proba- 
tion officers, except the chief probation 
officer of Cook County, shall be as fol- 
lows: In Cook County the judges of the 
Circuit and Superior Courts shall, by 
an instrument signed by said jurges, or 
a majority of them, determine the num- 
ber of probation officers to be employed 
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by them under the above provisions dur- 
ing each year, and shall notify the 
president of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of* said county of the number 
of said probation officers so determined, 
and all probation officers in said county 
(except the chief probation officer and 
such probation officers as shall be ap- 
pointed by the judges of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago exclusively) shall be 
appointed in the same manner and under 
the same rules as officers or employees 
in said county under the Board of Com- 
missioners of the county, and the judges 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago shall, 
by a rule duly entered of record, deter- 
nilne the number of probation officers 
to be employed by said court during each 
year, and shall notify the Civil Service 
Commission of the City of Chicago of the 
number of said probation officers so de- 
termined, and said probation officers shall 
be appointed in the same manner and 
under tfte same rules and regulations as 
other officers and employees of said city. 

In all counties except Cook County the 
County Judge of any such county shall 
have authority to designate some suitable 
person to act ac probation officer during 
the pleasure of the court, and the Board 
of County Commissioners or Board of 
Supervisors of any such county may, 
if they deem it necessary and advisable, 
upon the recommendation of the county 
judge, provide for the employment of ad- 
ditional probation officers, and If such 
additional probation officers. are author- 
ized as aforesaid, the same shall be ap- 
pointed by the county judge of such 
county. 

Provided, however, that members of the 
police force of any city or village, if 
especially detailed by their commanding 
officer to the work, may be appointed 
probation officers in said city or village, 
and in case any police officer Is so ap- 
pointed a probation officer he shall re- 
ceive no additional compensation because 
of such appointment. 

Before entering upon his office, any 
probation officer shall take and subscribe 
an oath before the County Clerk of his 
county, to support the constitution and 
laws of the United States and of the 
State of Illinois, and to faithfully per- 
form the duties of his office. 

Section 3. Any reputable private citi- 
zen, male of female, may be appointed a 
volunteer probation officer by any judge 
of any court having criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Volunteer probation officers shall 
serve without salary from any county 
or city, and shall have such powers and 
duties as may be assigned to them within 
the purposes of this act by the judge 
appointing them. Volunteer probation 
officers shall take and subscribe the same 
oath of office as Is required of paid proba- 
tion officers. 



Section 4. ^ The court is hereby author- 
ized, when the court is of opinion that 
the Interests of society would be sub- 
served thereby, to suspend the imposi- 
tion of sentence upon any person and to 
continue the case for such 'period of 
time as the court may determine, not- 
exceeding three years in cases of any 
felony hereinafter mentioned and not 
exceeding one year in cases of misde- 
meanor or violation of municipal ordi- 
nances, in the following cases only: 

First. When such person has entered 
a plea of guiity or has been found guilty 
by a verdict of a jury, if the case is tried 
by a jury, or by a finding of the court if 
the case is tried by the court without a 
jury, of larceny, embezzlement, or burg- 
lary of a place other than a 1E>usines8 
house, dwelling place or habitation, pro- 
vided it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the court that there is 
reasonable ground to hope that the of- 
fender will reform. 

Second, When such person has entered 
a plea of guilty, or has been found 
guilty by a verdict of a jury, if the case 
is tried by a jury, or by a finding of Uie 
court if the case is tried by the court 
without a jury, of any misdemeanor or 
any violation of a municipal ordinance. 

Provided, however, that no court shall 
In any case suspend the imposition of 
sentence under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, unless the court shall by order duly 
entered place such person on probation 
as hereinafter authorized. 

Section 5. Any person arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, or disorderly 
conduct consisting of drunkenness only, 
may make to the officer in charge of the 
place of custody to which he is confined, a 
written statement addressed to the court 
giving his name and address, and stating 
what persons. If any, are dependent upon 
him for support, his place of employment, 
if any, and whether he has been arrested 
before within twelve months next pre- 
ceding, together with a request to be 
released from custody. 

The officer receiving such statement 
shall endorse thereon the name of the 
arresting officer, and shall transmit said 
statement to the probation officer who 
shall at once Inquire as to the truth or 
falsity thereof, and into the record of 
said person as to previous oftenses, and 
shall endorse thereon, over his own 
signature, for the use of the court, the 
result of the investigation, and may re- 
lease said person from custody, provided 
such probation officer finds that the per- 
son arrested has given his true name and 
address, and that he has not been ar- 
rested within the preceding twelve 
months, and thereupon the court, in its 
discretion, may direct that such person 
be immediately released from custody 
without arraignment 
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No officer making an arrest shall be 
llalfle for Illegal arrest or Imprisonment 
If the person arrested shall be released 
from custody upon his own request, as 
herein provided. 

Section 6. The court placing any per- 
son on probation may, within the limita- 
tions of this act. Impose the terms and 
conditions under which such oftender Is 
released, and when so fixed they cannot 
be modified or abrogated by any proba- 
tion officer, except with the al;)proyal 
of the court; but the court may. In its 
discretion, from time to time modify 
and change such terms and conditions 
as the interests of justice may require. 

The court may impose, as one of the 
conditions of such release, tuww the pro- 
bationer pay such sum as tne court may 
determine as costs, in such manner and 
at such times as the court may direct, 
to the clerk of said court; provided the 
maximum sum so taxed shall not exceed 
ten dollars for every year, or portion 
thereof, in the period for which such 
probationer is put on probation, and such 
sum shall be in lieu of any and all other 
costs in case said probationer is after- 
ward discharged without sentence. The 
court thereafter may remit all or any 
portion of said costs. 

The court may order as a condition 
of such probation that from time to time 
the probationer shall pay to his wife 
for her support and for the support of 
his minor children, such reasonable sum 
as the court shall direct, or that he 
shall pay the same to the probation officer 
of said court, or to such other person as 
the court shall designate, for the support 
of the wife or children. 

The court may, in its discretion, re- 
quire such probationer ta give a bond, 
with or without sureties, payable to the 
people of the State of Illinois, that he 
will make said payments. The bond shall 
be for an amount not exceeding two 
hundred dollar^, and suit may be brought 
upon the bond by any person authorised 
thereto by the court, and the proceeds 
of the suit shall be applied to the support 
of the wife or children, as aforesaid. 

Section 7. After being placed on pro- 
bation, each probationer shall monthly 
send a report of his whereabouts, con- 
duct an emplojrment, and such other de- 
tails as may from time to time be rea- 
sonably required, to the probation officer 
under whose charge he was placed, and 
shall appear in person before the court 
at such times as the court may order. 

Section 8. At any time during the 
period of probation, a court by which the 
probationer was released, may, in its 
discretion, terminate such probation and 
discharge the probationer, or may revoke 
and terminate the probation and issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the offender, 
Which warrant shall run throughout the 



State and may be served by any probation 
officer in the State, or by any officer 
authorized to serve criminal process in 
any county in the State. Upon the pro- 
bationer being brought before it, the 
court may pronounce Judgment and ^ 
sentence, and in computing the period 
for \^hich he is to be confined, the time 
between his release upon probation and 
his return to custody, shall not be taken 
to be any part of the term of the sen- 
tence. 

If upon the probationer being brought 
before the court, the court shall be of 
opinion that the interests of justice do 
not require the imposition of sentence, 
and that said probationer should be re-/ 
committed to the care of the probation 
officer, the court may discharge the pro- 
bationer from arrest, and may recommit 
him to the care of the probation officer 
for such time and upon such conditions 
as the court, in its order, may deter- 
mine, subject, however, to the maximum 
limitation of the probation period as 
above provided. 

Section 9. Upon the termihation of the 
probation period, the probation officer 
shall report the fact to the court and 
also the conduct of the probationer dur- 
ing the period of probation, and the court 
may thereupon discharge the probationer 
from further supervision, or extend the 
probation period, as the circumstances re- 
quire; provided the maximum period of 
probation herein limited shall not be 
exceeded. 

When a probationer is discharged upon 
the expiration of the probation period, or 
upon its earlier termination by order of 
the*Court, entry of the discharge shall be 
made in the records of the court, together 
with a statement in said order ^as to 
the conduct of the probationer during 
the term of his probation, and his com- 
pliance with the terms and conditions 
of his release. 

Section 10. Probation officers shall, in 
tbe exercise of their official duties, have 
the powers of constables and police of- 
ficers, and may anjrwhere within the 
State, arrest on vtew any probationer 
who. in the judgment of said probation 
officer, shall have violated any of the 
conditions of his probation, or the rules 
and regulations governing the same, and 
it shall be the duty of the probation of- 
ficer to immediately take said proba- 
tioner before the court having jurisdic- 
tion over him for further order. 

Section 11. Should any probationer 
escape, or attempt to escape from this 
State without the prior written consent 
of the court that placed him on proba- 
tion, or of the probation officer under 
whose charge he is, such act shall of 
itself operate as an abandonment and a 
revocation of his probation, and It shall 
be the duty of the State's Attorney of the 
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proper county, upon request of the court 
who had placed the probationer on pro- 
bation, to proceed against such proba- 
tioner as a fugitive from justice and use 
all reasonable efforts to have him brought 
back from any State or Territory in 
which he may be found or take refuge. 

Section 12. The duties of such proba- 
tion officer shall be: 

1. To inyestigate the case of any per- 
son brought, or about to be brought, 
before the court under whose direction 
he is a probation officer, on a charge 
of larceny, embezzlement or burglary of 
a place other than a business house, 
dwelling place or habitation, or of any 
misdemeanor or violation of any munici- 
pal ordinance, the object of such investi- 

' gation being to ascertain the history, dis- 
position, reputation and previous conduct 
of the person so arrested, and such other 
facts as may show whether he or she 
may properly be released on probation 
under pie provisions of this act, and 
after any arrest such probation officer 
shall, whenever possible, have and be 
given by all officers having custody of 
such person, opportunity to confer with 
the accused before his arraignment in 
court 'i'^ 

2. To report to the court the facts so 
ascertained. 

8. To preserve complete records of all 
such cases investigated, including descrip- 
tion sufficient for identification, the find- 
ings of the court, its action in the case, 
and the subsequent history of the proba- 
tioner, in such form as may be provided 
under the provisions -of this act, which 
record shall be open to inspection by any 
judge or probation officer of said court, 
but shall not be a public I'ecord, and 
its contents shall not be divulged except 
on an order of said court. 

4. To make such other investigation 
and reports as the court may direct or as 
may be by law required. 

5. To take charge of all persons 
placed on probation under such ree^ula- 
tions and for such terms as may be 
prescribed by the court, giving to each 
probationer full instructions as to the 
terms of his release upon probation and 
requiring from him such periodical re- 
ports as shall keep the officer informed 
as to his conduct. 

6. To perform such other duties as 
are provided for in this act, and such 
other duties as may be incidental to the 
duties expressly provided for. 

Section 13. It shall be the duty of the 
chief probation officer appointed by any 
court to supervise and cbntrol the work 
of all probation officers (including any 
volunteer officers) in said court, subject 
to such rules and regulations as may 
be adopted by said court, and to super- 
vise the conduct of probationers to such 
extent as the court may direct and in the 



County of Cook the chief probation of- 
ficer, appointed as herein provided, shall 
act as such for all courts of record in 
said county having criminal jurisdiction, 
and shall supervise and control the work 
of all probation officers (including any 
volunteer officers) appointed in said 
county under the provisions of this act 

Any chief probation officer shall have 
authority to suspend any probation officer 
who is under his supervision, for a 
period not exceeding sixty days, and it 
shall be the duty of such chief probation 
officer to promptly file charges against 
any probation officer so suspended by 
blm with the judges who are authorissed 
to remove said suspended probation of- 
ficer, and said judges shall thereupon in- 
vestigate said charges and may hear 
evidence, and shall act thereon as the 
interests of justice and the good of the 
probation service may require. In Oook 
County the chief probation officer shall 
have authority as head of the depart- 
ment to discharge any probation officer 
appointed by the judges of the Circuit 
and Superior Courts who is under his 
supervision within the limitations of 
clause twenty-first of Section 61 of an 
act entitled "An act to revise the law in 
relation to counties," approved and in 
force March 31, 1874, as apiended by 
an act which became a law June 26, 1895. 
sSid by an act approved May 18, 1905. 
in force July 1, 1905, and to discharge 
any probation officer appointed by the , 
judges of the Municipal Court of Chicago 
wbo is under his supervision, within the 
limitations of Section 10 of an act en- 
titled "An act to regulate the civil ser- 
vice of cities," approved March 20, 1895, 
in force July 1, 1895. 

The records concerning probationers by 
pll probation officers appointed hereunder 
in Cook County, shall be kept in one 
office under the supervision of the chief 
probation officer to whom all such proba- 
tion officers must report, an4 it shall be 
the duty of the County Commissioners of 
Cook County to furnish suitable room 
and accommodations for said chief proba- 
tion officer, and the keeping of said 
records; and such clerical assistants as 
the judges of the courts appointing said 
chief probation officer, or a majority oi 
said judges, may find necessary shall, 
upon the request of said chief probation 
officer, be appointed in the same manner 
and under the same rules and regulations 
as other officers and employees' in said 
county under the Board of Commissioners 
of said county, and shall be paid such 
compensation as said Board of Commis- 
sioners shall determine. 

Section 14. The amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid any probation officer ap- 
pointed hereunder (except such as are 
appointed by the judges of the Municipal 
(>)urt of Chicago) shall be determined 
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by the Board of Cktmmissloners, or super- 
yisors of the several counties for which 
said officers respectively are appointed, 
and shall be paid by the County 
Treasurer on the warrant of the comp- 
troller or other person authoriied to issue 
warrants on the County Treasurer, #and 
the amount of compensation to be paid 
any probation officer appointed by the 
Municipal Ck>urt of Chicago shall be de- 
termined by the Judges of said court, 
or a majority of them, by an order signed 
by such majority, and duly entered of 
record, and shall be paid by the City 
Treasurer on warrants drawn by the 
proper city official, provided, however, 
that the compensation paid any chief 
probation officer in counties of the third 
class, as classified in^an act entitled: 
"An act concerning fees and salaries 
|knd to classify Uie several counties of 
this State with reference thereto," ap- 
proved March 29, 1872, in force July 1, 
1872, as amended by an act approved 
May 11, 1901, in force July 1, 1901, shall 
not exceed $4,000.00 a year anu not be 
less than $2,500.00 a year; the compen- 
sation of not more than three assistant 
probation officers in counties of said class 
shall not exceed $2,500.00 a year and not 
be less than $1,500.00 a year, and the 
compensation of any other probation of- 
Qcer in counties of said class shall not 
exceed $1,800.00 a year nor be less than 
$600.00 a year; and provided that the 
compensation of any chief probation of- 
ficer in counties of the second class, ac- 
cording to the classification aforesaid, 
shall not exceed $1,800.00 a year, nor 
be less than $1,200.00 a year, and the 
compensation of any other probation of- 
ficer in counties of said class shall not 
exceed $1,000.00 a year nor be less than 
$500.00 a year; and provided that in 
counties of the first class, according to 
said classification, the compensation of 
any probation officer shall be limited to 
a per diem of not to exceed $3.00 per 
day for such time only as said officer 
shall be actually engaged in the discharge 
of his official duties. Probation officers 
shall in counties of said first class, be 
entitled to their traveling and oth^ ex- 
penses incurred in the discharge of their 
official duties, but in counties of the 
second and third classes no probation 
officer shall be entitled to be reimbursed 



for any traveling expenses unless such 
officer shall be called upon to go outside 
his county, in which case such officer 
shall be reimbursed for his traveling ex- 
penses, and a court having Jurisdiction 
may by special order duly entered, direct 
that a probation officer shall be reim- 
bursed for other expenses incurred in any 
case pending before said court All such 
expenses after approval by the Judge of 
the county ceurt in counties other than 
Cook County, and in Cook County by 
the Chief Justice of the Circuit or 
Superior Court, shall be paid by the 
County Treasurer on warrant by the 
proper county officers; provided, however, 
that any such expenses incurred by pro- 
bation officers of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago and approved by the Chief Jus- 
tice of said Court, shall be paid by the 
Treasurer of the City of Chicago, upon 
warrant by the prot>er city official. 

No probation officer receiving: compen- 
sation from any public funds under the 
provisions of this act, shall receive any 
compensation, gift or gratuity whatso- 
ever, from any person, firm or corpora- 
tion for doing, or refraining from doing 
any official act, or in any way connected 
with his work as probation officer, or in 
any way connected with any proceeding 
then pending or about to be instituted 
in any court with which said probation 
officer has to do. Any probation officer 
violating the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and may be punished accordingly and 
shall be immediately removed by the 
Judges having the power of removal. 

Section 15. Nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed as in any way 
interfering with or encroaching upon the 
prerogative of the Governor to grant re- 
prieves, commutations and pardons after 
conviction for all offenses, or with the 
right of the Prison Board to parole of- 
fenders after sentence and conviction, 
as provided in the act entitled "An act 
in relation to the sentence of persons 
convicted of crime and providing for a 
system of parole," approved June 15, 
1895, in force July 1, 1895, and the 
amendments thereto. 

Section 16. The invalidity of any por- 
tion of this act shall not affect the 
validity of any other portion thereof 
which can be given effect without such 
invalid part 
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Former Governor Q^esby's Memorable 
Speech Preserved by Evanttonian. 

"Aye, the com, the royal com, within 

whose yellow heart 
There is of health and strength tpr all 

the nations." 

On the night of September 9, 1894, at 
a dinner glyen by the famous Fellowship 
club, former Oovemor Richard Oglesby 
delivered an impromptu speech on 
"Com." Probably no two lines have 
been more frequently quoted, when har- 
vest or plenty of com itself was the 
topic, than those which liead this column. 
And probably no lines have been shroud- 
ed in greater mystery. For no one ever 
saw verbatim in print the great speech 
made by Mr. Oglesby that evening — an 
oration which brought every member of 
the Fellowship club to his feet in almost 
awesome adoration for the genius of Uie 
man. 

Unfortunately the Oglesby speech on 
'Com" was not reported stenographical- 
ly. It was late when he arose and de- 
livered it The regular program had 
been rendered. Joseph Jefferson was 
playing at a local theater and had been 
invited to drop in. About 11:30 the be- 
loved actor appeared. He was given a 
seat by Richard Og1ef»bv. playmate and 
companion of his youthful days. Toasts 
— possibly a half-dozen or so — ^were 
dmnk. and the wonderful actor and the 
equally remarknble citizen of Tlinols 
were pleased with each other and the 
world. 

The decorations on the wall sui^gested 

the harvest Suddenlv, as if Inspired, 

some one cried out: "Governor Oglesby. 

why not give us a talk on the harvest 

' time— com. for instance?" 

The heartiness with which this sug- 
gestion was met seemed to please the 
patriarch. He smiled, nodded and red- 
dened a little as the cheerful tumult bade 
him on. And then he rose and began his 
talk. 

The banqueters had expetced a short, 
probably a witty, speech, but what they 
got was a gem in literary brilliance, a 
clsRsic in thought and inspiration. 

The merrymakini? was hushed. The 
audience sat spellbound. As the orator 
reached the climax of his address, by 
common impulse the banqueters arose. 
As he closed and slowly resumed his 
seat there was a moment of silence, and 
then the applause and cheering burst out 

In the audience was Volney W. Foster, 
now dead, whose ability to memorize was 
considered unusual. Mr. Foster was so 
impressed that he volunteered at a later 



date to write the talk out from memory. 
He did so, and here it is: 

"The com, the com, the com, that In 
its beginning and its growth has fur- 
nished aptest illustration of the tragic 
announcement of the chiefest hope of 
man. If he die he shall surely live again. 
Planted in the friendly but somber 
bosom of the mother earth it dies. Tea, 
it dies the second death, surrendering up 
each trace of form and earthly shape un- 
til the outward tide is stopped by the 
reacting vital germ which, breaking all 
the bonds and cerements of its sad de- 
cline, comes bounding, laughing into life 
and light the fittest of all the symbols 
that make certain promise of the fate of 
man. And so it died and then it lived 
again. And so my people died. 

"By some unknown, uncertain and un- 
friendly fate, I found myself making my 
first journey into life from conditions as 
slowly as those surrounding that awak- 
ening, dying, living Infant germ. It was 
in tho<^e days when I, a simple boy. had 
wandered from Indiana to Springfield, 
that I there met the father of this good 
man (Joseph Jefterson) whose kind and 
gentle words to me were as water to a 
thirsty soul, as the shadow of a rock to a 
weary man. I loved his father then, I 
love his son now. Two full generations 
have been taught by his gentleness and 
smiles, and tears have quicklv answered 
to the coTTimand of his artistic mind. 
Long may be live to make us laugh and 
cry, and cry and laugh by turns as he 
may choose to move us. 

* * * 

"But now again my mind turns to the 
glorious corn, see it! Look on its ripen- 
ing waving field. See how it wears a 
crown, prouder than monarch ever wore, 
sometimes Jauntily and sometimes after 
the storm the dignified survivors of the 
tempest seem to view a field of slaugh- 
ter and to pity a fallen foe. And see the 
pendant caskets of the com field filled 
with the wine of life and see the silken 
fringes that set a form for fashion and 
for art. And now the evening comes 
and something of a time to rest and 
listen. The scudding clouds conceal the 
half and then reveal the whole of the 
moonlit beauty of the night, and then the 
gentle winds make heavenly harmonies 
on a thousand thousand harps that hang 
upon the borders and the edges and the 
middle of the field of ripening com until 
my very heart seems to beat responsive 
to the rising and the falling of the melo- 
dious refrain. The melancholy clouds 
sometimes make shadows on the field 
and hide its aureate wealth, and now 
they move, and slowly into sight there* 
comes the golden glow of promise for an 
industrious land. 
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"Glorious com, that more than all the 
sisters of the field wears tropic gar- 
ments. Nor on the shore of Nilus or of 
Ind does nature dress her forms more 
splendidly. My God, to liye again that 
time when for me half the world was 
good and the other half unknown! And * 
now again, the corn, that in its kernel 
holds the strength that shall (in the 
body of the man refreshed) subdue the 
forest and compel resnonse from every 
stubborn field, or, shining in the eye of 
beauty make blossoms of her cheeks and 
Jewels of her lips and thus make for man 
the greatest inspiration to well doing, the 
hope of companionship of that sacred, 

warm and well embodied soul, a woman. 

^ m m 

"Aye, the com, the royal com, within 
whose yellow heart there is of health and 
strength for all the nations. The com 
triumphant, that with the aid of man 
hath made victorious procession across 
the tufted plain and laid foundation for 
the l^ocial excellence that is and is to be. 
This glorious plant transmitted by the 
alchemy of God sustains the warrior in 
battle, the poet In song and strengthens 
everywhere the thousand arms that work 
the purposes of life. Oh that I had the 
voice of song or skill to translate into 
tones the harmonies, the symphonies and 
oratories that roll across my soul, when 
standing sometimes bv day and some- 
times by night upon the borders of this 
verdant sea. I note a world of promise, 
and then before one-half the year is gone 
I view its full fruition and see its heaped 
gold await the need of man. Majestic, 
fruitful, wonderous plant. Thou greatest 
among the manifestations of the wisdom 
and love of God, that mav be seen in 
all the fields or upon the hillsides or in 
the valleys."— Chicago Record-Herald. 
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ClvlUiaUon Ukes to flaunt her traiUag 
Karments and laocr beraelt a near ap- 
proach to tbe heaveDlr hosts. W«, 701. 
I — all her rlcUme — are fcmd ol ber boast- 
ings. W« Bmlle and wave our hands 
and care«n along in our prettily decor- 
ated carriages and quite forget that we 
may be running over a fev unlortunates. 
Never mind — the carriages are too dain- 
ty and convenient — suppose we do run 
over a tew, how can the hurt endure? 
Who darea call Civilization a jugger- 
naut? Not I— nor you, surely! 

Who dares? Wliy no one. All I do 
le to state tacU. And facts are won- 
derful things, are . they not? All the 
Ilea ever told can never be eo wonder- 
ful ae one simple Truth. 

Then what about It when we have 
tact upon tact— all piled op la evidence 
against this boastful ultra civilization of 
ours? 

Brery case that coroea Into the Juv- 
enile or any otber court, Is the statement 
of a set of facte. From this statement, 
effort Is made to draw a conclusion of 
more or leas merit. Upon the conclusion 
Is baaed the final action of tbe court. 
With that final action CIvlllzaUoD. In 
nine cases out of ten, ceaBes to concern 
heraelt with the case. "Justice has been 
done," sa; the good disciples of the pro- 
greadlve Ooddeaa and get ready for an- 
other nap or another game of ball. 

We hate to stop and think long enough 
to find out what careless, thoughtless. 



Day in the Juvenile 
Court 

ByJEANCOWGlLL 



unloving creatures we are, even the very 
best of us. 

After I got borne from this session of 
the court, I thought at>out a few things 
very hard. Once In a while there was a 
grain of humor In the reflections, too. 
It was this: the very things I was think- 
ing about had been the subjects of dls- 
cuaston dozens of times, In the homes 
of my friends. In gatherings of teachers 
and clergymen. In many, many clubs — 
some of them yon may flnd clearly set 
forth In text books of psychology and 
pedagogy. There Is such a lot of talk 
In the world and so little practice — 
really. I feet like paragraphing emphat- 

Ask any teacher what Is the age when 
a child, whether boy or girl, needs most 
careful- nurture and ho will tell you 
glibly, "In the period of adoleacence." 

What la that period? From fourteen 
onward for a few years. The only thing 
that concerns us herQ, la that that is 
Just the age when we turn the children 
out of school to go to work. 

Again, you never knew a good teacher 
yet who did not acknowledge that there 
Is something In thoughts. What we 
think people are, we generally flnd them 
to he. Likewise, too, the teacher will 
tell you that the only way to cure a bad 
hahit Is to plant a good habit In Its 

These little facts for a starter. 

A girl cane into court with her father. 
Mahcl Is her name. No use in telling 
the rest of It because some day Mabel 
will come home and be a. good little wom- 
an and It would never do to have some 
Inconsistent Christian or some unbeliev- 
able heathen thrust this printed story 
In her face. Telling the names of these 
chlldrrai can't do any one amy good and 
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I do not idtend to do It But I do In- 
tend to tell the exact trutli about every 
one, ai I see It, and I Bhall pray that 
It b<> done with Love In my heart. 

Mabel, then. Is my beslnnlng. She ie 
fourteen. For unadulterated bosh. It 
would be bard to beat tbe probation ot- 
flcer'B history of the case. Tou would 
never think from It that Mabel Is a 
round faced, rather pretty little four- 
teen-year-old. It Bounds more like Cleo- 
patra and the serpent of the Nile. 



Said girl Is Incorrigible, causing much 
trouble In school. She got her school 
certificate, but Is not working. Her ten- 
dencies are bad and her influence Is In- 
aldlouB and demoralizing over all wbo 
come under her spell. Her home en- 
vironments are not helpful. She will not 
obey father or slaters, but has a defiant 
attitude toward every one who endeav- 
ors to control her. Reports are made 
frequently about her conduct and dan- 
g«'rouB Influence which makes It neces- 
Bary to stop her downward course. 

That Is certainly a great deal for four- 
teen. Of course I may be mistaken In sup- 
pOBlng that the girl has any good at all 
In her. Still I would have liked to hear 
one Utile word in her, favor from some 
one of the people who came to tell how 
bad she was. I hated to see her marched 
oti to the Refuge without one little pride 
(o keep her hopeful. Not that humility 
la not beautiful, only that it should be 
ChrlBtlike. The Gentle Nazarlne nevtr 
condemned irrevocably. He loved and 
loved and was loving still. Do not blame 
me for saying it, but that history was 
not penned In loving mood. Tmtb may 
be loving and fearless, as well. 

There were still other problems 
brought out by Mabel. Judge Tuthlll 
heard tbe evidence. He knew that Bhe 
was a foolish little girl. He knew, too. 
that she has utterly Incompetent parents. 
They alwaj^ have — these children. There 
Is one of the real rootB of the trouble. 
The worst of It la that when we turn 
them out to earn their livings at four- 
teen, we are raising another crop of the 
same sort of parents In all likelihood. 
This little fourteen year old Is one of 
the victims we ride over bo gayly In 
our pretty cars. The Incompetent par- 
ent Is pretty dreadful, but what about an 
incompetent state? It Is so foolish, too. 
If. In the very beginning. Bome one had 
found out that the parents of this girl 
were going to be Incompetent and tak- 
en up the case then, It would never have 
come Into the Juvenile court. And Just 
consider the economy of prevention! 

Yes. that Is the word — economy! This 
year It cost the commonwealth of Illi- 



nois about (3,187,000 to keep her prisons 
and reformatories and charitable Insti- 
tutions going. I dcm't think any one will 
dispute the statement that It would be 
Just as well to spend it some other way. 
Most tax payers would rather pay It for 
some othsr and wiser purpose. Sup- 
pose only halt of It were spent for the 
farther education of children, who would 
otherwise bave to go to work at four- 
teen. Suppose we had enough Bchools 
of technology to go around among the 
boys and girls who want to leam trades 
and at the same time be taught a few — 
JuBi a few — of the graces of life. You 
can't have these same graces unless you 
have a certain amount of education. 
Fourteen Is too young to lop off a child's 
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mental development It Is the wrong 
age altogether. There is no common 
sense reason why Johnnie of the tene- 
ments, should put aside his school books 
forever and spend most of his waking 
hours In company that no one estimates 
particularly, while your little son has his 
associates carefully picked for him and 
his moral and mental wants earnestly 
looked after, now Is there? Isn't It a 
queetion of Incompetent statehood some- 
where? 

And there Is another serious side to 
the question. Once I went Interviewing 
employers on State street and tbey told 
me that the grammar school graduate 
rarely attained to the standard of the 
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hlgb scbool graduate. One great mer- 
chant hinted ver? emphatically that be- 
fore we good people who are bo Interest- 
ed In the welfare of youth, blamed In- 
dleciiiDlnately tor a low wage scale, we 
had better place the blame just where It 
belongs. He eald there was Beveral dol- 
lars a week difference between the gram- 
mar school graduate and the high scbool 
graduate. In fact I think It was be who 
first put this notion of Incompetent state- 
hood Into my head. I didn't entirely 
agree wltb falm in bis assertions con- 
cerning all phases of the question, but 
on that question of education I did, 
heartily. 

After all, you see, the JuTenlle court 
In only a kind of salve that Civilization 
is trying to heal wounds wltb. It should 
not be any matter of pride that we have 
dealt with many cases, but rather that 
we have dealt wltb few. 

But to go back to Mabel. Incompet- 
ency — pai'ental and etatal— had done their 
beBt Ton have read the probation offi- 
cer's historr ol her case. She was be- 
fore the Judge. Wise as he Is, he could 
consistently do only one thing with her. 
Her Incompetent parent asked It. So 
did the state. She had to be sent to an 
Institution. The Judge wrinkled hie brow 
and waxed wroth. At least, he waxed 
wroth after be bad stated bis prefer- 
ence once. 

"Let her be taken to the Evanston In- 
dustrial School." be said. 

"They can't take her," said Mr. Thurs- 
ton, the chief probation ofScer. "They 
have more now than they can attend to." 

"Then to the Scbool for Girls at Qene- 
va," said the Judge. 

"They're full there, too." said the of- 
ficer. 

"Well, I don't know what to do with 
ber," said the Judge desperately. "I 
can't send her to the county Jail or to 
the police station. Tbey seem to be 
about the only places open for wayward 
little girls." 

Some cme spoke up then. "Tbey might 
take ber out at the Refuge." 

So to the Refuge, tbe pretty fourteen 
year old child went. There is a differ- 
ence when ebe is not your child or mine. 
There were three girls In a row at this 
session of the court, for whom there was 
no room In the places where wayward 
little girls are supposed to be sent. Out 
at Geneva, the gtrls are sleeping on cots 
tn tbe balls because of the crowded con- 
ditions. Honestly, tbe Chicago Univer- 
sity didn't need an extra million from 
Standard Oil Mr. Rockefeller half as 
much as Geneva needs more cottages. 
It wouldn't hurt the state to give the 
girls more educational advantages, eith- 
er. As it Is, the Instruction le eiceeed- 



ingly meagre — nothing like tbe eighth 
grade requirements. So far as Domes- 
tic Ekx>nomy In the actual mechanical 
sense goee, I do not think It Is taught 
better anjrwhere. I have known some 
fine girls who came from there. I have 
also seen one or two very hardened char- 
acters who stated frankly that they were 
much worse than they would have been 
If they had never been sent at all. Tbe 
thing le that there Is no perfection any- 
where, and that there Is more good than 
bad everywhere. Maybe, when all is 
said and done, this incompetency that 1 
have been telling about, la only blind- 
ness. 

There are so many sorts of blindness. 
Trutb Is tbe only unadorned and genu- 
ine eye opener. But Truth wears so 
many and such diversely, as well as di- 
vinely, cut garments, that it Is difficult 
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to distinguish ber from the mob some- 
times. 

There was Lanra, for example. A tiny 
dark skinned girl is Idura — with shin- 
ing brown eyes and cheeks like the pink- 
ish roundness of a ripe peach. There was 
a deal of testimony given concerning 
ber, but when it was all simmered down 
It was found that she had quarreled with 
her mother. 

By her side stood that mother, little 
and wizened and frowning. Her eyes 
fiashed sullenly at the girl as tbe Judge 
bade ber go home and mind ber mother. 
Mr. McManaman put it well. 

"Maybe the mother Is to blame," he 
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said. "Probably she quarrels with the 
chUd." 

Anyway, who is responsible for the 
child — for her birth and for her behav- 
ior? Never in her life will that child 
feel any genuine respect for her mother. 
She can't And it is not a question of 
discipline, but of mind needs. Children 
are reflecticms of, their elders. If your 
child has a serious failing. Just search 
yourself for the cause. I know it is 
hard and quite opposed to the old fash- 
ioned views of filial obligation, but it 
looks as if Truth had stepped in here 
to make her presence known. If you 
don't find your child's failing in your- 
self, go to his closest adult associate. 
Nor must this associate necessarily be 
flesh and blood. He (or she) may be 
only a book personage. The search for 
the original of the reflection will not be 
very long, if you have sufficient under- 
standing to be entitled to the blessings 
of parenthood. 

Let us go a little deeper into this mat- 
ter of reflections. An idea has Just come 
to me. A reflection is an image of an 
original, is it not? In the Old Testa- 
ment, — in the very, very beginning there 
is a statement which says we were all 
first made in the likeness and image of 
God. 

Oh, ho! Our Juvenile court problems 
begin to assume more definite propor- 
tions. The Lord Almighty couldn't log- 
ically make distinctions between your lit- 
tle girl and my little girl and fourteen- 
year-old temptress MabeL 

On Halsted street is a theater, called 
the Alhambra. I've been there to see 
several plays. It was not because I 
cared for the art of the actors. It was 
not exactly my idea of art I went to 
see the moral conditions that surround 
the place. They are not bad. I did not 
see one play in which goodness did not 
vindicate itself twenty times during the 
performance. Personally, I do not think 
the theater a good place for yotmg boys 
and girls any more than I consider Zola 
or Tolstoi fit literature for them to read. 
But there you are again. When you 
turn a child out to earn his living at 
fourteen, he will go to the theater. Nine 
times in ten, he goes because he has 
no other place of amusement Where is 
the remedy? Plainly, other kinds of 
amusements. More of this in a forth- 
coming article. Now to Louise. 

Another pretty girl— tall and neiitly 
dressed. 

"I am sixteen," she answered the 
Judge when he asked her age. 

"She won't work steady," said her sis- 
ter, who had made the complaint against 
her. "She told my mother that she was 
going to work. All she did was to 



wander the streets over. A girl ccHues 
to see her that we don't think is good 
for her to go with." 

The probation officer who had been as- 
signed to the case, broke in: 

"Is that Nellier' 

"That's her," said the sister. "She 
runs with boys." 

"Tour honor," said the probation offi- 
cer fiercely, "that girl was paroled to 
me. She has been making Uie most 
beautiful reports saying that she never 
goes out nights and works steadily. That 
is the worst of these girls, they lie so 
to you." 

The Judge was wise again. He paid 
little heed to the suggestion of lies. He 
went on believing the other girl — ^Louise. 

"EiVery day she would ask my mother 
for money for carfare," said the sister. 
"Then when pay day came, she would say 
the boss was sick or some other excuse. 
Then we found out she was going to the 
theater every afternoon. That was thir- 
ty cents a day." 

Said the Judge: "Louise, was that all 
the money you had?" 

Replied Louise quite truthfully: "No, 
your honor (her voice is one of those 
husky altos that is rarely sweet in a 
woman), my pal would have some and 
she would divvy." 

The Judge leaned toward her a little. 

"Do you think you were doing right?" 
he queried. 

Louise's lips quivered. "No, your hon- 
or," she said bravely, *1 know now it 
was wrong, but then I Just didn't think!" 

Judge Tuthlll became diplomatic. "You 
are a pretty girl!" he said to Louise. 
Did Louise bridle at the compliment? 
Far from it. She cried hard. She saw 
all sides of the enormity of her ofTense. 

"Yes," said the Judge, "you are pretty 
and look like a very good girl. I am 
going to trust you this time. I am 
going to let you go home with your folks 
and be a good girl." Then he was obliged 
to parole her to the probation officer, 
who had said the things about "Nellie." 

One of the cases was Just a Boy. The 
other side was the railway detective. He 
was vehement and Irish. The lad was 
Irish and gentle. 

"He was on top of the car throwing 
off the coal," said the officer, "so I 
pinched him." The Boy looked at the 
Judge with clear eyes. 

"I was on top of the car," he said. 
"I was stealing a ride, but I was not 
throwing off the coal." 

He looked like a truthful boy. The 
Judge put in his probe. 

"Are you sure," he said, "that he 
threw off the coal?" 

"Well, yer honor," said the officer, "I 
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know be was on the car, feut I am not 
so sure about the coal." 

The b07 went home with hlB motber. 

Then came the Blubbering One, "Mike 
waz de one," be said. "He trun de stone. 
He dared us all to smash de church win- 
dow. We don't take de dare, he tnin tt 
hlmselL" 

Mike looked around blandly. "Is that 
true?" asked the judge. "Yes, Judge, 
your honor," said Mike. Some one had 
told him the proiier way to address the 

The man who made the complaint had 
hlB Uttle say. "We think, your honor, 
that the boy should be put under some 
sort of restraint," 

"What forT" qonth the Judge. 

"For breaking the window of the 
church," said the man. 

"See here," said the Judge. '^I bare a 
son. He Is a pretty good sort of a man. 
I've paid a tew dollars tor the windows 
be broke." 

Then he made a nice little fatherly 
talk to the. boy, who went out with his 
head held up In pride because the Judge 
bad not found blm such a reprobate 
alter alL 

Over on tbe North Side Uvea a line 
lad. For three years he has been em- 
ployed by one big store. A couple of 



Weeks ago he got Into a row with a 
clerk and stabbed blm. The lad says 
the clerk called him "squint eyes." Prob- 
ably tbat Is true— he has crossed eyes. 
Anyway, the lad is fifteen and a halt 
and the clerk is twanty-three, wltb his 
hair parted straight in the middle. 
There was Uttle remarkable about the 
case save that the lad got another Job 
after the great firm discharged bim and 
was again promptly discharged when the 
lawyer, who had charge of the prose- 
cution, wrote the new employer a letter 
stating that tbe lad bad not been amen- 
able to discipline. The great firm doubt- 
less meant to do tbe right thing, but 
unless some one steps In, It has Just 
about made a mess of a fine lad's life. 

"It's too bad that you did such a thing," 
said Judge TuthUl to the lawyer. 

When all the evidence was in, it re- 
solved Itself Into a question of whether 
it is worse to ridicule a ptayatcal Infirm- 
ity or to call a person a certain very 
profane and very opprobrious ^hlthet 
which 1b a sort of reflection upon hlB 
maternal parent. The Judge sayB the 
term which applies to the Infirmity 1b 
worse in a moral sense because tbe oth- 
er has become less meanful on account 
of common usage. 

Pood for thought here. 
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Desirability of State Supervision of 
Children Placed in Foster Homes 

Paper read by Mr. J. J. Kelso, of Toronto, at the Annual 

Meeting of the American Humane Association, 

held in Boston, November 12-14, 1907 



As the strength of a chain is gauged 
by its weakest link, so the work of home- 
finding has often been condemned be- 
cause of failure to carry on a careful, 
friendly supervision until the child is 
fully able to look after and protect his 
own interests. Much cruelty, hardship, 
loneliness and misery have resulted from 
the giving away of children to strangers 
and then forgetting all about them. Such 
work might rightly be classed as child- 
desertion, and the persons or societies re- 
sponsible held guilty of a grave injustice, 
If not a crime against the child. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of children have 
suffered much in mind and body and 
many have gone astray because of Uiis 
neglect in the past, and we are here to- 
day tb advocate such public measures as 
will mitigate the evil in the future. 
There has been too much trafficking in 
children by reckless and indifferent par- 
ents and guardians. A father not long 
ago, to my knowledge, gave away five 
attractive .children to poor and ^recom- 
mend^ble parties, because their mother 
was dead and he wished to marry again. 
This is done frequently all over the 
continent, and there is no law against it. 
For the protection of the children all 
transfers should be made through some 
duly authorized organization. Then .again, 
no orphans' home or child-caring society 
should be permitted to adopt out children 
unless the subsequent supervision is pro- 
vided for in a satisfactory manner. Some 
yearsi ago an orphans' home had given 
ai¥ay* a girl in adoption and when called 
upon by habeas corpus proceedings to 
produce her in court they were compelled 
to confess entire ignorafice not only of 
her whereabouts but even of the name 
of tl^e person to whom she had been 
given, ^e Secretary, who arranged such 
matters, had died, and no entries had 
been made either of this girl or many 
others. Such work is unhappily very 
common throughout the land. 

Conditions are so constantly changing 
that what appears to be a good home to- 
day may be an exceedingly bad one to- 
morrow. The mother of the household 
may die and a growing girl be left with- 
out proper moral care; the people may 



take a dislike to the child and be very 
cruel in consequence; the schooling may 
be entirely neglected through the desire 
to get the full benefit of the child's serv- 
ices; the child may be made to sleep in 
a bam or outhouse, with scanty, cast off 
wearing apparel; no church or social 
privileges may be granted for fear the 
child would learn how differently it was 
treated from other children; there may 
be gross immorality going on from which 
the child has no escape; and there may 
be deprivation of wages or even f^ir 
acknowledgment of hard and faithful 
toil, not only by day but by night as well ' 
All these cruelties are not only liable but 
likely to happen where there is no per- 
sonal visiting on the part of someone 
having the child's best welf^e at heart 
Oh! how many such cases there have 
been, to my knowledge and to yours, and 
nearly all of them avoidable if only the 
matter is intelligently and fairly consid- 
ered, and supervision provided .for. 

In Ontario, when the Children's Pro- 
tection Act was passed in 1893; it was 
recognized that if home-finding work was 
to be extensively adopted subsequent 
supervision of the children placed out 
would be essential to success. Therefore 
our system provides that all Children's 
Aid Societies should be branches of one 
organization having its center in a Qov- 
emment office known as the Department 
of Neglected and Dependent Children. 
There are at the present time sixty of 
these Societies covering the different dis- 
tricts of the Province and each year 
about 300 children are placed in foster- 
homes in a territory over 600 by 800 
miles in extent. Whenever a child goes 
to a foster-home through one of these 
Societies the full particulars are at once 
reported to the central office on a form 
provided for the purpose. The child then 
passes under the supervision of the Qov- 
emment office, and I, as general superin- 
tendent, assume its future care. Its 
name is entered both in a supervision 
book and on a card index, the latter for 
division into towns, cities and counties, 
so as to facilitate visiting, and from that 
time on every reasonable effort is made 
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to ensure its proper treatment This 
plan has been in operation over fourteen 
years and there are about 4,000 children 
on the books. In addition, two or three 
of the orphanages report the children 
placed out by them and they are entered 
and visited, though this is not compul- 
sory. The local Society or institution is 
expected to keep up a friendly interest 
in the child, and this can be done with- 
out any clashing with the central scheme 
of visitation. Some Societies are faith- 
ful in remembering the children once 
under their immediate care, others in- 
quire about them occasionally, while 
some organizations are content to leave 
it all to the central office. The great 
importance of having all placed out chil- 
dren promptly reported and recorded has 
been demonstrated over and over again. 
The smaller Societies pass out of exist- 
ence, there are frequent changes of sec- 
retaries or managers, and if the chil- 
dren were not on record they would in 
many cases be completely forgotten and 
lost sight of. State supervision pro- 
vides for continuity and permanency and 
whether the local Society exists or not 
the children are looked after, helped, 
encouraged and protected until there is 
no doubt that they are of age. 

The children recorded in the central 
office are visited once each year, some 
twice, some several times, according to 
the special need. Typewritten reports 
of these visits are furnished without ex- 
pense to the Society holding the guar- 
dianship. A very mild supervision is 
exercised over those children who are 
adopted in infancy and who have be- 
come fully incorporated as members of 
the family. We have many cases cm 
the books where after the first visit an 
entry is made "Very little supervision 
necessary," although we do not entirely 
give up the oversight of any child, ow- 
ing to the fact already stated that home 
conditions are liable to change at any 
time, and do as a matter of fact change. 
Those who require special attention 
are the boys and girls taken at eight, 
ten and twelve years of age, where the 
consideration of work is likely to enter. 
Great care is needed to see that they 
receive a fair amount of schooling and 
are not over-worked. Then there is a 
great deal of negotiating for and on 
behalf of children from sixteen to eight-' 
een who become restless and dissatis- 
fied, sometimes want a change simply 
to be going. There are disputes as to 
wages, physical or moral weakness, un- 
congeniality and sickness, all requir- 
ing special and tactful adjustment. 

In addition to the' personal visitation, 
the visitors and general superintendent 



keep up correspondence with the vari- 
ous children, they are supplied with en- 
velopes, etc., when that is considered 
wise, and often the correspondence of 
either the child or the foster-parents in- 
dicates the necessity for an immediate 
enquiry or visit. Note also in passing 
that discreet and friendly supervision 
is welcomed by foster-parents and is of 
great advantage to them when a child 
becomes restless or wayward or is form- 
ing hurtful acquaintanceships. 

With a system such as ours there is 
always someone available to be sent qn 
short notice to visit a child, no mat- 
ter how great the distance, and once 
all the circumstances of each child are 
fully understood this preparation for in- 
stant action prevents neglect or care- 
lessness. This point is worth empha- 
sizing. WIe keep four persons constant- 
ly on the road, three gentlemen and a 
lady, and in addition there are six other 
persons who have the oversight of cer- 
tain districts. Catholic children are vis- 
ited by a Catholic inspector and this is 
a wise and reasonable rule to follow. 
We have also at least fifteen to twenty 
persons who can be called in for spe- 
cial visiting or reporting on children 
within their district, and through these 
various agencies we believe we are look- 
ing fairly well after the young people 
whose names are on our books. We do 
not take names off our records. Often 
a frlendlv visit is paid to young women 
Ions: after thev have married and set- 
tled in life. We are thus better able to 
judge of the results of our work, and 
the visits are appreciated and 
welcomed. Great care and judgment 
has to be shown in this work of visi- 
tation. There are many good people, 
who, having taken a child from genuine 
affection and given it their name and a 
permanent place In the household, are 
apt to resent the call of a visitor as an 
intrusion. They deserve respectful con- 
sideration and their wishes should be 
met in every way possible. To prevent 
any unpleasantness all our visitors are 
instructed to call as a friend of the 
family and to avoid the use of the 
child's former name in conversation in 
its presence. This, of course, applies 
more particularly to the younger chil- 
dren or those who are adopted in early 
youth. While occasionally a foster-par- 
ent will be found who raises a fuss over 
the visit, still the great majority recog- 
nize the necessity that exists for super- 
vision and gladly welcome the visitor. 
Indeed, in many cases warm friendships 
are formed and the foster-parent is glad 
to have someone with whom she can 
discuss the good or bad qualities of the 
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child, as the case may be. There are 
many times when the people grow dis- 
couraged and desire to return a child, 
but the friendly visit brings about a bet- 
ter understanding and the child retains 
its good home. There is a general un- 
derstanding, however, with all foster- 
parents that they are under no obliga- 
tion to keep a child longer than they 
love it, and we receive back children at 
the rate of four or five per week. Chil- 
dren who develop various physical de- 
fects or moral weaknesses are placed In 
special hospitals and after improvement 
are again placed in a home. When 
there is no supervision, what becomes 
of these return cases? Often they are 
tolerated, with much iU-treatement, not 
infrequently they are turned adrift and 
get into prison or the brothel. 

As it is almost impossible for a small 
society or institution to follow up the 
children In later years, owing to the 
expense and the time involved, it seems 



an absolute necessity that this work 
should be done by some parent society 
or Qovemment agency. The traveling 
expenses alone of one of our agents 
amount to six hundred to eight hundred 
dollars a year and the work as a whole 
involves an expenditure of from five to 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum. 
This, however, is money well spent, as 
it tends to remove the prejudice that 
exists against homeflnding, and other 
work for children can be taken up by 
the same agency. Some will be apt to 
say that State supervision would bring a 
distinctly Christian and philanthropic 
work into politics, but there is no reason 
why this should be so. Further, If at any ^ 
time a strongly established private 
benevolent association can show that it 
is making adequate provision for the 
after care of children sent to homes, they 
might be made exempt from the neces- 
sity of reporting individual children. 
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'*I don't see who plants 'em anyway!" 
exclaimed my little neighbor. She was 
such a little neighbor that she had 
squeezed herself through the fence where 
a picket' was broken out. 

"Did you do it?" she asked reproach- 
fully, as I came around to her side of 
the bed. 

"Plant the weeds? Oh, certainly not; 
they never need planting." 

'But how does they come then?" 
'Very much like the bad thoughts and 
ways that come into our hearts — just 
spring right up and grow and grow and 
grow — if we don't pull them out, until 
all the dear little lovable fiowers are 
quite choken out." 

"Has I any In my heart?" 

She had quite .left off tugging at those 
in the TTOund, and the big blue eyep 
looked straight Into mine. 

"Let us see! You shall find out for 
yourself. If truth is a beautiful little 
flower, what would a falsehood be?" 

"Tellin' stories— lies? Why— I 'spect 
they's weeds — " 

"Yes, indeed, and terrible weeds they 
are. Now, did Dora or Jack break the 
vase yesterday? You know you told 
mamma it was Jack." 

Dora hung her head. 

"And bad temper is another — a real 
nettly one. You know how those sharp 
little things hurt when you pull them 
up. When one is angry they prick every- 
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body that touches them — themselves 
most of all. If we don't get this weed 
out when it's little, by and by we grow 
to be a garden so full of thistles we sting 
everybody. 

"Is kickin' the door, an' screamin' and 
slappin' back, weeds — ^prickles?" 

'Would you call them pretty fiowers?" 

'No, I wouldn't; I guess I's mostly all 
weeds!" This with a profound sigh. 

"That's what I thought of this bed 
when I came out an hour ago; but you 
see how many dear little plants we've 
found." 

"Yes, isn't 'em sweet! We won't let 
the horrid old weeds sting you to deft" 
(caressing them). "An' I'm goin' to get 
'em out of here too. If I don't tell sto- 
ries, nor slap Jack; an' mind mamma 
quick — an' — an' be pleasant when I don't 
want to be, will they go away?" 

I assured her of this, and it was sev- 
eral days before I thought again of the 
lesson of the weeks until the sequel 
came out in a remark from her much- 
perplexed mother: 

"I never saw Dora so good and sweet- 
tempered as she has been for a week 
past. Really I thought she was ill; but 
she rambled on continually to herself, 
her dollies, to Jack, of weeds, weeds, 
weeds. Jack seemed to understand; but 
to me she would make no other reply 
than, 'Oh, it's something — ^I know.'" — 
Herald and Presbyter. 
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Father of Illinois Juvenile Court Law 



WM. M. LAWTON 



In the sense of authorship the late 
Harvey B. Hurd has been justly called 
the "Father of our Juvenile Court Law;*' 
but in the sense of practical, construc- 
tive work, as distinguished from auth- 
orship, the title belongs to Bphraim Ban-, 
ning. This is clearly recognized in the 
official program of the dedication of our 
new Juvenile Court Building, which took 
place August 7, 1907, in which program, 
after reference to investigations by the 
State Board of Charities in and preced- 
ing 1898, this statement is made: 

"At the same time, or earlier, vari- 
ous citizens of Chicago, shocked that 
neglected children were dealt with by 
arrest, confined and imprisoned, urged 
a children's court, but were as often 
met by what appeared prohibitive legal 
objections. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Bphraim Banning, a member of the 
State Board, the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, at its annaul meeting in October, 
1898, appointed a committe to prepare 
a bill for the legislature covering the 
subject. Mr. Banning, Harvey B. Hurd, 
Edwin Burritt Smith, John W. Ela and 
Merritt Starr were appointed on the 
committee.** 

That Bphrain Banning was the prac- 
tical man behind the movement is also 
stated,, clearly and at length, in the 
"Origin of the mitiois Juvenile Court 
Law," a most interesting and instructive 
book written by Hon. Timothy D. Hur- 
ley, of the Chicago Bar, and recently 
published by the Visitation and Aid So- 
ciety, a leading Catholic organization of 
this city. In this work Mr. Hurley, re- 
ferring to conditions previously existing, 
says: 

"Until then the law viewed mankind 
— its varied distinctions as to sex, age, 
environment and mental equipment not- 
withstanding — as a single class. Before 
the bar of a criminal court there was no 
difference, from the viewpoint of the 
law, between the adult and the infant. 
• • ♦ The state had long been de- 
ficient in legislation for delinquent chil- 
dren. It was one of the -few states of 
the Union which sent boys of tender 
years to prison for confinement with 
adults. ♦ ♦ ♦ The conditions were 
little better, if any, in the other sttaes." 

Following this, Mr. Hurley refers to 
investigations and reports by the State 
Board of Charities and quotes a letter 
from Mr. Banning, written at an early 



date, in which the latter speaks of con- 
ditions existing at the time the matter 
was taken up by the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation! and says: 

"The sentiment previously existing, 
the practical work of this committee 
was to crystallze it in such way 'as to 
secure legislative action. As one of the 
first steps, I had a personal consulta- 
tion with Governor Tanner in which the 
subject was gone over very fully and at 
the close of which he promised to use 
his influence in tsLvor of our work — in 
short, to make the bill an kdministrative 
measure. I also had a similar interview 
with Speaker Sherman and he promised 
his hearty co-operation." 

Mr. Hurley next quotes the resolution 
presented by Mr. Banning and adopted 
by the Chicago Bar Association, October 
22, 1898, instructing its pr^ident to ap- 
point "a committee of five of its mem- 
bers to investigate existing conditions 
relative to delinquent and dependent 
children, and to co-operate with commit- 
tees of other organizations in formulat- 
ing and securing such legislation as 
may be necessary to cure existing evils," 
etc. Following this he gives the names 
of the committee appointed by the Chi- 
cago Bar Association — 'Bphraim Banning, 
Harvey B. Hurd, Edwin Burritt Smith, 
John W. Ela and Merritt Starr— and 
adds: 

"This was the first concise action 
taken by any person or association in- 
augurting the movement which resulted 
in the enactment of the Juvenile Court 
Law." 

Mr. Hurley also prints a letter from 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, wife of John M. 
Flower, for many year a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chicago Bar, In which she 
says: 

"Through Mr. Banning • • • the 
matter was brought before the Bar As- 
sociation and a committee was appoint- 
ed; but, before this was done, the com- 
mittee was selected with the advice of 
Judge Hurd and Mr. Banning." 

After detailing these early steps, Mr. 
Hurley gives an interesting account of 
proceedings at Springfield — ^how the bill 
was introduced in both houses of the 
legislature, considered in committees, 
amended in various particulars, and 
finally passed. In all this Mr. Banning 
is shown to have taken an active and 
leading part. To give due credit to him, 
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tlierelare, Is no disparagement to Judge 
Hurd and otbers who worked witL him 
In securing the passage of the law. As 
author. Judge Hurd brought Into Its pro- 
TlslODs the result at profound stady and 
large experience In lega? and philan- 
thropic work. As organizer ot the move- 
ment which resulted In its passage, Mr. 
Banning brought into action powerful 
constructive forces, and this In a prac- 
tical war — the Influences of the Chicago 
Bar AsBOcIatlon, Governor of the State 
and Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Judge Hurd and Hr. Banning 
are, therefore, each entitled to credit — in 
hl8 own way each waa the "Father of 
our Juvenile Court Law," 

In his address at the dedication of our 
New Juvenile Court Building, Mr. Ban- 
ning reviewed the history of proceedings 
leading up to the passage ol the law at 
some length, and as showing its Im- 
■ portance said: 

"Before the law waa tried, or even In 
force, Aaelstant State's Attorney Albert 

C. Barnes, now Judge Barnes, spoke of 
It as follows; 'The Importance of this 
act to the people of Cool^ county and In- 
directly to the state at large, can hardly 
be overestimated;' and, after It had been 
fully tried, the late Judge Tuley spoke 
of It as 'the greatest law ever enacted 
by the State of Illinois, effecting more 
good In one year than the Criminal Court 
by punishment could effect in twenty 

■ In concluding his address, Mr. Ban- 
ning said: 

"It Is fitting that we recognize the 
work In the early days ot this move- 
ment of some now here and of others 
gone on before. Without meaning to dis- 
criminate against others — and Uiere were 
many who did splendid work — I mention, 
as among those then active and Influ- 
ential, my assoclatea on the committee 
apirolnted by the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion — Harvey B. Kurd, John W. Baa. Ed- 
win Bnrrltt Smith and Merrltt Starr, I 
also mention Gov. John R, Tanner, Speak- 
er Lawrence Y. Sherman. Senator Selon 
H. Caae and Representative John R. 
Newcomer (now Judge Newcomer), who 
acted officially; and Judge Orrln N. Car- 
ter, Hon. Thomas C. MacMlUan, Timothy 

D. Hurley. Hastings H. Hart. Frank O. 
Soule, Julia C. Lathrop and Mrs. Lucy 
L. Flower, who acted personally and 
from the highest motives ot philanthropy 
and patriotism. To Judge Hurd, who 
drafted the law, and to Judge Hurley, 
who worked with him untiringly from the 
start, too mucb credit cannot be given; 
and to Judge Richard S. Tuthlll, who 
was the first to administer justice under 
Its wise and beneficent provisions, the 



public owes a debt of gratitude too great 
to count or even estimate, • __• • 

"In common with the general public,: 
the Chicago Bar Association appreciates! 
the sound Judgment and services of Wil- 
liam Busse. President of our Board of. 
Coimty ComnlBBloners, Edward J. Bnind- 
age, former President of such Board, Al- 
derman Prank I. Bennett, leader In the 
City Council, and others who have 
worked with them In providing this 
splendid building as a permknent home 
tor our children's tribunal." 

To both Harvey B. Hurd and Bphralm 
Banning our Juvenile Court Law — the 
first of Its kind ever enacted In any coun- 
try — stands and will continue to stand 
as a beautiful, enduring monument — 
Chicago Legal News. 
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The Situation in Atlanta and the 

State of Georgia 

CRAWFORD JACKSON 



The people of Atlanta are not satisfied 
wtih the care and attention devoted to 
oar truant, dependent and delinquent 
children, nor are they satisfied with 'their 
present condition. In speaking of "our 
children" reference is made to our inade- 
quate institutions for delinquent children, 
created during the last seven years, put 
this does not mean that we are ready 
for self-destruction or the repudiation 
of our children. We mean ourselves to 
get bettier, wiser and to develop our chil- 
dren. But at present I am reminded of 
the plain words of a famous Georgia 
clergyman of bygone years who was in- 
troduced to a young minister whom he 
had known from infancy and who, per- 
haps, thought too highly of himself: 
"Why" said the aged minister, "I raised 
him and did not raise much either." 

None of those who worked, as some ot 
us did for a good part of two years for 
the Juvenile Court In Atlanta, can rejoice 
that it is a part of the police system of 
this city. The children are tried at the 
police barracks in an atmosphere of 
crime, though not In direct . contact with 
older criminals. 

The detention rooms are there, though 
in a separate part of the building. The 
probation officer is necessarily there. 

However, we can rejoice in two 
aspects of the situation: First, that the 
judge, Nash R. Broyles, and.the- proba- 
tion officer, J. M, Qroer, are very much 
interested in the welfare of the children 
coming under their supervision, and are 
doing good work. Secondly^ that the 
whole situation is almost beautiful, com- 
pared with what it used to be. In 1902 
and X903 I have seen a number of boys 
in the midst of what I have called, again 
and again, a pandimonium on earth, 
some of them there for playful acts. By 
a few statistics just furnished me by Mr. 
Qroer will, better show the change: in 
1903 before the City Council authorized 
the change from the old system, there 
were twenty-four (24) white boys and 
five hundred and twenty-five (525) negro 
boys who served their time in the city 
stockade. In 1906 there were nine (9) 
white boys and 199 negro boys who 
served time in the stockade — about twen- 
ty-two times AS many negro boys in ikla 



prison for both years (1903 and 1906) as 
white boys. Poor pickaninny! 

But mark the improvement during the 
latter year over the former. Last year 
the Juvenile Court in this city dealt with 
eleven hundred (1,100) children, and this 
year up to November 10 as many as 
eleven hundred and forty-five (1.145) 
juveniles, 16 years and under. This year 
from 160 to 175 have been put on proba- 
tion, forty of these were dismissed 
earlier in the year; fifty November 15, 
and thirty-five or forty will be dismissed 
just before Christmas. 

Some of us also worked for the greater 
part of the two years for a State Re- 
formatory and— Mirabile Dictu!— the leg- 
islature located it on the State Prison 
Farm. 

The trouble with our children is the 
company they keep. The Juvenile Court 
is keeping company with the Police Bar- 
racks and the State Reformatory with 
the State Prison, and is a part of that 
penal system which makes all advanced 
students of penology blush with shame 
every time they think about it. 

To remedy "these things" which ought 
not to be, we are creating the Juvenile 
State not only for the delinquent and 
dependent children of Ceorgia but of the 
South. The boy who was the instru- 
mental cause of my getting into this 
work is to be the first Governor of this 
Juvenile Commonwealth. Wle need for 
this model school and home combined, 
one-half million dollars. We have now 
426 acres of valuable land, some small 
buildings, and are preparing to put up 
more. 

To better the Juvenile Court move- 
ment in our State an excellent bill has 
been drawn by an able lawyer and a 
steadfast friend of children, James L. 
Anderson of Atlanta. 

The essential features of this bill are 
that the ordinary's court in every coun- 
ty in the state shall have jurisdiction iu 
all cases of juvenile offenders 16 years 
of age and under; that the ordinary or 
the judge of the Juvenile Court shall 
appoint in those counties having a popu- 
lation of over 100.000, three probation 
officers, or one chief and two assistants 
in counties of over 50,000, one chief pro- 
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bation officer and one assistant, each to 
get specified salaries. In all other coun- 
ties the appointment of one probatiCHi 
officer is left to the ordinary, and his sal- 
ary, if any, to the grand jury. These 
officers have the authority and power of 
sheriffs to arrest and re-arrest children 
coming under the jurisdiction of this 
court; but their chief business is to con- 
stantly put forth efforts, during the con- 
tinuance of each child's case or the 
period of probation, looking to his ref- 
ormation and training for good citizen- 
ship. 

Another important feature is that par- 
ents or guardians can be and will be 
summoned to this court when their chil- 
dren or wards are to be tried. E>very 
case is to be carefully investigated, not 
only as to the particular offense, but the 
surroundings of the child when he vio- 
lated the law and before, including his 
home influences, his advantages and his 
disadvantages. This goes back to the 
fountain head. Moreover if it can be 
proved in the Juvenile Court that the 



parent, guardian, agent, corporation or 
employer of a child has contributed to or 
is responsible for his moral delinquency, 
such person or persons are guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and are punishable ac- 
cordingly. 

But one more wise provision of this 
bill I will point ont: It is made unlaw- 
ful to imprison any child in the state 14 
years of age and under, in any common 
jail, prison yard, or enclosure, with adult 
criminals. If the child cannot give bail 
the sheriff or the probation officer, or 
the presiding judge, can have him de- 
tained in some suitable place till his 
case is tried, which need be but a few 
hours at best, as the ordinary's court is 
practically always open. 

This bill has not yet been enacted into 
law, just why, I need not now say, but it 
"or something like it" will pass. One 
well-known legislator said the bill was 
at least ten years ahead of the times. It 
was strange he could not see that he 
and his colleagues who are like-minded 
were ten years behind the times. 



Organize to Aid Youth 

MEMBERS OE INTERNATIONAL JUVENILE COURT SOCIETY 

HOLD FIRST MEETING 
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'Hit the saloon and you will have no 
use for the Juvenile Court in the land!" 
said Judge Ben R Lindsey of Denver, 
Col., today just after the International 
Juvenile Court Society was formally or- 
ganized at a meeting of the charter 
members held in the Juvenile Court 
Building at 202 ESwing street. The so- 
ciety was incorporated under the Illinois 
law about six weeks ago, Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Jane Addams and Henry W. 
Thurston having made the application 
for the charter. 

Meant Much for Youths 
The meeting today means much for 
juvenile delinquents and dependents 
everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada, and it is hoped through the 
influence of the international society to 
introduce a uniform system, based some- 
what after the plan now in operation in 
Chicago, in every community in the 
country, more especially in the populous 
centers, or at least in all cities able to 
support a court patterned after the insti- 
tution at 202 Bwlng street. 

Judge Tuthlll Presides 
Judge Richard S. Tuthill presided at 
the meeting of the directors. Present 
were Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Louise De 
Koven Bowen, Jane Addams, Bernard 
Flexner of Louisville, Edward W. Frost 



of Milwaukee, Timothy D. Hurley, Judge 
Mack and Mr. Thurston, the latter chief 
probation officer of the local Juvenile 
Court The remaining directors were 
represented by proxies — ^De Lacy of the 
District of Columbia, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Judge A. L. Fraier, 
Portland, Ore., and Crawford Jackson, 
Atlanta. Mr. BYost was elected secretary 
and Mr. Flexner, treasurer. 

The following officers were elected: 

President — ^Ben. B. Lindsey. 

First Vice-president-T-Loulse DeKoven 
Bowen. 

Second Vice-president — Homer Folks. 

Third Vice-president — Joseph Lee. 

Fourth Vice-president — ^Wm. DeLacey. 

Fifth Vice-president— A. L. Fraser. 

Sixth Vice-president — Crawford Jack- 
son. 

Secretary — ^A. W. Frost. 

Treasurer — Bernard Flexner. 

The next business meeting will be 
held in the Juvenile court building in 
Chicago on the first Monday of next 
May, immediately before the annual 
meeting of the society to be held at 
Richmond, Va.. May 6. At that time 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections will be held at Richmond 
and it is expected that many of the 
delegates to that conference will attend 
the Juvenile Court society's session. 
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MASONS' ORPHANS SCARCE. 

BIfl eiklRB' Noma, Built for SIxseore, 
Contain! Only Savon. 

Seven little girls have the ran of tbe 
Ere&t bnlldings erected by the Elklos 
estate In Philadelphia for the benefit of 
the orphans ot Uasons, says the New 
York Tribune. Apparently there are no 
homeless orphan girls whose fathers 
were Haaons. The great bnilding was 
formally opened In May, 1906, and was 
constmcted to shelter 120 orphan girls. 
The Btory ot the splendid charity founded 
by the late William Blklns was printed 
tar and wide, and the board of managers 
selected by the Masonic order to look 
after the affairs of the home naturally 
expected to be snowed under with appli- 
cations tor admission to the house. But 
more than a year has elapsed, and where 
are the orphan girls? No applications 
have been ejected. 

This astonishing lack ot Interest In the 
proHered home by those entitled to come 
In has caused thoughtful observers to 
question the wisdom of founding an or- 
phanage for girls. On this subject 
George W. Kendrick, Jr., chairman ot the 
committee having the orphanage In Its 
care, said: 

"Possibly one explanation ot the fail- 
ure of girl applicants to present tbem- 
sielvea is that mothers are reluctant to 
give up their daughters. It's dttferent. 
somehow, with boys. Parents believe 
they are able to take care of themselves, 
but they are nervous about their girls 
and like to have them under their own 
eyes. The mother thinks no one can 
care for the little girl as she can. 

So serious has the matter become that 
It has been decided, with the consent ot 
the heirs to the Elkins millions, to ex- 
tend the scope ot the charity and give 
part ot the building to the widows of 
Masons. It now remains to be seen 
whether Uasonlc widows are in need of 
charitable help. Some one has suggested 
as a possible explanation for the appar- 
ent famine in Masonic girl orphans seek- 
ing charity that Masons are not the kind 
of people to leave their tamliles in such 
need. This Interesting explanation ap- 
plies equally to the widows as to the 
orphans. Whatever the reason, however 
the world is for once treated to the spec- 
tacle of a great and worthy charity cry- 
ing out for some one to accept Its houn^ I***** ^^'''l' Placed In Homes by the 
and finding no response. Children'^ Home Society. 
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We publish in this issue an inter- 
esting paper read by Mr. Kelso of 
Toronto before the American Hu- 
mane Association at its Convention 
in Boston held last month. The sub- 
ject was State Supervision of Chil- 
dren placed in family homes. While 
not a new question, it is always and 
at all times exceedingly interesting. 
Mr. Kelso commenting on the ques- 
tion says: 

**More cruelty, hardship, loneli- 
ness and misery have resulted from 
the giving away of children to 
strangers and then forgetting all 
about them. Such work might right- 
fully be classed as child desertion and 
the persons or societies responsible 
held guilty of a grave injustice, if 
not a crime, against the child. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of children 
have suffered much in mind and body 
and many have gone astray because 
of this neglect in the past." Persons 
are guilty of a grave offense when 
they assume the responsibility and 



care of other people's children and 
having assumed this responsibility 
should not neglect their duty. Such 
people should be driven out of the 
charity field. There is no room in 
this great work for such persons. 

We are pleased to see that the great 
Humane Association is devoting par- 
ticular attention to this line of work. 
Every State in the Union should be 
canvassed to adopt suitable laws on 
this subject 
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The above heading is a sufficient 
statement to apprise our readers and 
patrons that the paper has been in- 
corporated. 

Such is the case. The circulation 
of the paper has increased to such an 
extent and the demand for more con- 
crete juvenile court news has been so 
imperative that we have been com- 
pelled to place the ownership of the 
paper in such a way that we could 
meet pressing conditions. The Ju- 
venile Court Record has passed be- 
yond the experimental stage. It must 
be placed in a position so that Juve- 
nile Court workers throughout the 
world may participate in its affairs. 

The paper has been incorporated 
in the State of South Dakota with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The reason 
for incorporating in the above State 
was so as to arrange for annual meet- 
ings of the Corporation in various 
parts of the country. 

The paper will be increased in size 
with the next issue. Experienced and 
special writers have been employed. 

The stock has been placed at $1.00 
per share. Subscriptions have been 
received in advance from Judge Lind- 
sey of Denver, Judge Wilkin of 
Brooklyn, Judge DeLacy of Washing- 
ton, Judge Neelen of Milwaukee, F. 
M. Todd of California, and the Cana- 
dian government through Mr. J. J. 
Kelso. 

We expect to have every Juvenile 
Court worker in the country a stock 
holder in the corporation. 
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The Mental Condition of Juvenile 

Delinquents 

By ISIDOR H. CORIAT, M. D., Boston, Mass. 



Parallel with the recent establishment 
of special Juvenile Courts, there has 
arisen a new and more vital interest in 
Juvenile delinquency. What was former- 
ly a purely academical study has now 
become a psycho-sociological problem of 
the highest importance. For a thorough 
comprehension of the subject, the recent 
studies in the psychology of adolescence 
and puberty, both in its normal and ab- 
normal aspects, are of great value. The 
subject is so wide, however, that I can 
give only briefly a few results of per- 
sonal observation and shall limit myself, 
as far as possible, to the mental and 
nervous disorders of Juvenile offenders. 
I shall attempt to answer the question, 
tentatively at least, whether these disor- 
ders form the basic responsibility of the 
delinquency, or whether cases exist in 
which these disorders are merely epi- 
sodic and accidental. For a more com- 
plete account the reader is referred to 
Morrison's "Juvenile Offender," more 
particularly to the chapter dealing with 
the mehtal condition of Juvenile offen- 
ders, although this chapter appears to 
me the weakest portion of an otherwise 
admirable work, and also to the chapter 
on Juvenile faults, abnormalities and 
crimes in Vol. I of Hall's "Adolescence." 

Stanley Hall says, "In all civilized 
lands criminal statistics show two sad 
and significant facts: First, there is a 
marked increase of crime at the age of 
12 to 14, not in crimes of one, but of all 
kinds, and that this increase continues 
for a nmnber of years. While the per- 
centage of certain grave crimes in- 
creases to mature manhood, adolescence 
is pre-eminently the criminal age when 
most first commitments occur and most 
vicious careers are begun. The second 
fact is, that the proportion of juvenile 
delinquents seems to be everywhere in- 
creasing and crime Is more and more 
precocious." The marked increase in 
the precocity of crime, according to Ter- 
man, can be explained on three supposi- 
tions: "First, increase in criminal pre- 
cocity may mean that the criminal bom 
reach naturally an earlier maturity than 
formerly. Second, if we grant with Ferri 
that criminal precocity Is almost 
an invariable mark of the criminal 
bom, then we now have more 



bom criminals than ever before. 
Or, third, that modem environment is 
becoming more and more sujted to draw 
out and exaggerate the criminal propen- 
sities.". Plotting a curve of Juvenile 
crime as prepared from the statistics of 
the eleventh census of 1890, I find that 
this curve runs practically parallel to 
the time of onset of adolescent insanity 
(dementia praecox), as shown in my col- 
lection of cases; that is, there is a very 
sudden rise in the curve between the 
ages of 10 and 15. 

It is not my intention to inquire into 
the cause of this increase and this re- 
markable parallel. For the purposes of 
this paper it is sufficient to state that 
this may be due to child labor and the 
exposure by employers of inexperienced 
children to temptation, to contact with 
evil companions, the pernicious influence 
of children's gangs, to many of the 
sociological factors which make up our 
complex civilization, to the pubescent 
outburst of inherited tendencies, the en- 
vironment of indifferent and neglectful 
parental conditions, atavistic reversions 
to savage impulses and, flnally, to vari- 
ous mental and nervous diseases. In 
many cases these latter make the un- 
fortunate juvenile offender irresponsible 
for his acts. This important field has 
remained almost totally unexplored by 
criminologists, sociologists and even 
psychiatrists. Its great importance as a 
factor in Juvenile crime cannot be over- 
looked, and it is daily forced upon our 
attention. The justices of the various 
newly-established Juvenile CJourts are 
also becoming alive to Its importance, 
as is witnessed by the increasing number 
of children who are submitted to the 
alienist or neurologist for Examination. 
The field is a new one, however, and it 
is hoped that the few facts I intend to 
touch upon and elaborate in the course 
of this paper will stimulate further study 
and research in this direction. Therefore 
I shall have little to say on Juvenile 
crime in general, except so far as it will 
serve to elucidate the facts at hand. 

The new Massachusetts act of 1906 
(Chap. 413) distinguishes between de- 
linquent and wayward children, but for our 
purpose the terms Juvenile delinquency 
and waywardness had best be inter- 
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preted as synonymous and will be held 
to comprise all those offenses against 
law and society committed between the 
ages of 7 and 17 years. Judge Julius 
M. Mayer has given us a very practical 
working classification of Juvenile de- 
linquency. His scheme comprises (i) 
mischievous children; (2) children who 
commit crimes because of t^nptation; 

(3) children who commit crimes because 
of environment and bad associations; 

(4) children who commit crimes because 
of parental neglect or incompetency; (6) 
children with what may be called 
criminal tendencies; (6) children who 
are runaways and vagrants; (7) disor- 
derly and imgovernable children; (8) 
children who are neglected or abused by 
their parents. To this I will add a 
ninth group, namely: those children who 
are the victims of an acquired or hered- 
itary nervous or mental disease and 
who commit crimes either by reason of 
this disease or by temptation or environ- 
ment Of course this will comprise 
those who are vagrants, who are ungov- 
ernable or who have criminal tendencies. 

The Italian school (Ferri, Lombroso, 
Marro) divides criminals into (1) crim- 
inals by birth or instinct; (2) insane 
criminals; (3) criminals of passion; (4) 
occasional criminals; (5) habitual crim- 
inals. Groups 1 and 2 comprise the con- 
stitutional or bom criminals, and what 
Lombroso calls the criminals by organic 
defect due to special diseases, drugs 
(especially alcohol), mental diseases 
(especially paranoia), epilepsy, degenera- 
tion, moral imbecility, idiocy, cretlnisnu 
Morrison believes that the mental defect 
of Juvenile offenders as a class originates 
in a weakened physical basis, in hered- 
ity or environment, and that the phys- 
ical condition of the juvenile offender is 
worse than that of the ordinary, law- 
abiding child at the same age. For him, 
mental anomaly shows itself in defect of 
intellect, feeling or volition. In itself 
this is a kind of reversion to the 
old. psychological classification which 
pigeon-holed human thought in one or 
another of the above categories. I pro- 
pose to show in the course of this paper 
that a Juvenile mental disorder may ex- 
ist without any concomitant physical de- 
fect, and, furthermore, that in many 
cases we are dealing with definite dis- 
ease processes in the brain and nervous 
system which will easily explain every- 
thing without the necessity of calling to 
our aid an artificial psychology based on 
isolated psychic attributes, which we 
know never exist alone but alwajrs in 
combination with other factors of the 
complex mental life. It is principally 
along these lines that I differ from BDorri- 



son, hence my statement at the begin- 
ning of this paper, that I considered his 
chapter on the mental condition of Juven- 
ile offenders the weakest portion of an 
otherwise admirable and scholarly study 
of Juvenile criminology. 

Stanley Hall, however, recognizes tl;iat 
in adolescent crime we confront the vast 
field of modem criminology, that many 
Juvenile offenders are the victims of 
mental disease of hereditary types, such 
as the so-called moral insanity, that 
many are degenerate, that crimes com- 
mitted without any object are usually 
committed by subjects of mental aliena- 
tion, and that pathological lying exists 
among many children. In an unpub- 
lished paper on the relation of 
adolescence and puberty to the problem 
of dementia praecox, which I read before 
the Seminar of Clark University in 
Febmary, 1905, I pointed out that petty 
crimes were frequently the first symptom 
of a katatonlc deterioration, and later 
experience has shown that these petty 
offenses may occur in any of the pre- 
puberal, puberal or adolescent neuroses 
and psychoses. 

Oppenheim, in describing the first 
signs of the neuh)ses in childhood, shows 
that little children are particularly prone 
to phobias and their motor expression, to 
hallucinatory delirium, imaginative lyhig, 
disorders of sleep and many ~ motor ec- 
centricities. Thomas, in his paper on 
slightly abnormal children, comprising 
studies from birth to puberty, points out 
how cerebral neurasthenia depending on 
a psychopathic heredity and exhaustion 
may occur, as also obsessions, impul- 
sions, tics, pathological distraction, mor- 
bid dreaming, somnambulism, imaginative 
romancing, fugues, hysteria, chorea and 
moral insanity. Truper has given us a 
valuable study of feeblemindedness and 
other mental abnormalities as factors in 
Juvenile crime. Emminghaus, In his 
monograph on mental disturbances in 
children, finds that two tsrpes of abute 
dementia, the stuporous and the agi- 
tated, are very frequent among them. 
Karl Wllmans, in a study of the mental 
condition of 120 tramps, found th^t 66 
of these were cases of dementia praecox 
(adolescent insanity). Many of the so- 
called prison psychoses are some phase 
of katatonia. 

Krafft-Eibing, in discussing the men- 
strual psychoses, found that the cyclic 
type, which may take the form of mania- 
cal excitement or of melancholia, is of 
considerable medico-legal importance, as 
the subject may entertain violent feel- 
ings against society which may lead to 
criminal acts, such as theft, arson and 
even murder. One of my patients, a 
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young girl, at each menstrual period, 
went into a state of great anxiety and 
agitation, developed hallucinations of 
hearing, thought she was being poisoned, 
and spent much of her time in prayer. 
Many sexual crimes, sadism, masochism, 
the soK^alled lust murder, are committed 
by young adolescents who are the un- 
fortunate victims of a pathological sex- 
ual instinct Of interest are the many 
petty larcenies committed as the result 
of fetischism or fetichistlc tendencies, 
such as the stealing of various parts of 
female attire, and more especially hair 
fetichism and the hair despoilers, of 
which we had recently a prominent ex- 
ample in Boston, who became popularly 
known in the newspapers as "Jack the 
Clipper." 

Stransky reports a highly interesting 
case of a youth who was arrested for 
stealing a pair of shoes, who made no 
answer when questioned by the police 
and was therefore suspected of simulat- 
ing, on examination by physicians was 
found to be suffering from a severe form 
of dementia praecox. He had no memory 
for the crime. The author very perti- 
nently points out that such crimes are 
quite frequent in dementia praecox, and 
the course of the disease in the case 
above cited shows that any idea of 
simulation on the part of the patient 
may easily be dismissed. 

Juvenile offenses and delinquencies are 
as numerous and varied as those com- 
mitted by adult criminals, but modified 
by the many psychic and somatic factors 
of puberal and prepuberal development, 
particularly by the predilection of cer- 
tain neuroses and psychoses to appear 
first or at least to become greatly ac- 
centuated at puberty, such as' epilepsy, 
dementia praecox, moral insanity and the 
sexual psychopathies. 

Murder may be committed by the 
young adolescent who is the victim of 
some sexual aberration, by those who 
have no knowledge of the power of con- 
trol, through emulation or psychic con- 
tagion, or as the feature of an epileptic 
equivalent. It may be the outcome of 
the so-called moral Insanity, that grave 
ethical defect, which is foreshadowed in 
childhood and bursts out to full maturity 
at puberty. 

Below fifteen, the most frequent tjrpes 
of delinquency are theft, truancy, beg- 
ging, malicious mischief, incorrigibility, 
nomadic tendencies and vagrancy. On 
the basis of statistics it has been com- 
puted that crimes against property are 
the most frequent between the ages of 
12 and 15. The lies of children and 
their relation to romancing, day-dream- 
ing and reverie, in both their patholog- 



ical and normal aspects, have been stud- 
ied by Oppenheim and Stanley HalL 
Kevenge and anger in children may be 
pathological and lead to serious crimes. 
Hall points out that all boys develop an 
increased propensity to fight at puberty, 
and therefore advocates boxing as an 
essential part of the physical education 
of adolescents, because It forms a whole- 
some outlet for anger. Envy and jeal- 
ousy also play a prominent part in 
Juvenile crime. Child torturing may be 
an exaggerated form of teasing or it 
may be a rudimentary sadistic tendency. 
Petty larcenies are very common, and 
may be due to an Ignorance of what con- 
stitutes ownership and personal property, 
to a desire to possess something dear to 
the juvenile heart but beyond its ma- 
terial means; to sudden impulsions, 'or 
as symptomatic of some form of adoles- 
cent insanity, moral imbecility or epi- 
lepsy. Pyromania may be an irresistible 
obsession, a love for excitement, moral 
insanity or an epileptic equivalent 

Fatigue in scho<^ children is a promi- 
nent factor in cerebral neurasthenia, of 
what the French call surmenage. It 
plays a great part in the production of 
the, grave mental disorders of puberty. 
It manifests itself in restlessness, 
choreiform movements, tremors, exag- 
gerated refiexes, involuntary laughter 
and irritability. Various fancies may 
take possession of the mind and degen- 
erate into pathological obsessions. 

Many questionnaire returns on pe- 
culiar children merely classify them as 
cruel, lying, ill-tempered, etc. While 
, valuable for statistical purposes, terms 
such as these are merely symptomatic 
and descriptive and throw no light on 
the question. What we need is a com- 
plete history of the delinquent and of his 
crime, the family and personal history, 
somatic diseases and finally a complete 
mental and physical examination. Only 
with this mass of data can we draw any 
definite conclusions. This method will 
naturally give us fewer cases than do 
questionnaire returns when the mental 
condition Is Indicated by one or two 
words, but what studies carried on along 
these lines lack In quantity they gain in 
quality. Minute data only are of valu0 
for the study of individual cases. Indi- 
vidual study is the most promising and 
fruitful, for what may be normal in re- 
action for one delinquent may be ab- 
normal for another, as measured by the 
standards of heredity, medical history, 
and physical examination. 

A brief summary of some of the cases* 
will serve to elucidate the subject far 
better than any didactic or symptomo- 
loglcal description. For the sake of 
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clearness^ I shall divide the cases into 
groups, although so far as some of the 
cases are concerned this classification Is 
merely tentative. 

I. The Dementia Praecox Group. 

Here we are dealing with a deteriora- 
tion disease process, which shows a vary- 
ing clinical picture, presenting, however, 
a gradual transition to a characteristic 
apathetic state of terminal dementia. The 
following six cases are selected from my 
collection of 210 cases of dementia prae- 
cox, as showing in an admirable manner 
the relation of crime to one of the grav- 
est forms of adolescent insanity. 

Case 1. A youth of 19, was indicted 
for bastardy committed at the beginning 
of a katatonic deterioration. He became 
more apathetic and stupid, repeated 
many peculiar, stereotyped expressions, 
developed catalepsy, grimacing, echolalia, 
and finally went into a state of complete 
dementia and dilapidation, with disap- 
pearance of all the automatic symptoms. 

Case 2. A case of dementia praecox, 
ceased school at 15, began to lead a 
vagrant's life and to associate with a 
gang of young pilferers. 

Case 3. A case of recurrent katatonic 
excitement, began to show criminal ten- 
dencies at 18 years of age, the period of 
the onset of the disease. 

Case 4. A boy committed larceny soon 
after leaving grammar school and in a 
short time developed a severe type of 
hallucinatory dementia praecox. 

Case 5. A boy was arrested for as- 
sault and battery at 12 years of age, and 
was sent to a correctional institution, 
^ere he became morose, showed a de- 
cided loss of mental ability, had 
periodical attacks of extreme irritability 
strongly suggesting an epileptic equiva- 
lent, and finally developed a typical kata- 
tonic stupor with extreme emaciation. At 
15, recovery, with, a moderate degree 
of dementia. 

Case 6. A boy was arrested for drunk- 
enness at 16. Examination at the Ume 
showed a typical dementia praecox. 

n. The Moral Imbecility Group, 
pyromania was the prominent feature 
of this case, but outside of moral im- 
becility it may also occur as an irre- 
sistible obsession, a love for excitement 
or an epileptic equivalent. 

Case 7. A young girl employed as a 
chambermaid in several hotels, where 
fires were accidentally discovered, 
finally confessed that she set the 

•Some of my cases were observed at 
the Worcester Insane Hospital, others 
were examined in the Neurological Clinic 
of the Mt. Sinai Hospital, having been 
submitted for examination by Judge 
Baker, of the Boston Juvenile Court 



fires from an irresistible impulse, from 
love of excitement and in reaction to 
hallucinations of hearing, claiming that 
the voice of her dead father commanded 
her to set the fires. I was inclined to 
regard the latter either as a pure fabri- 
cation or as an illusion of memory. 
When questioned as to how she knew 
it was her dead father's voice, if the 
voice stated it was her father, she 
claimed to recognize the voice as his and' 
not from any hallucinatory confession. 
However, furUier in the examination and 
in the medical history, it developed that 
the patient's father had died before the 
patient was bom. 

III. The E!pilepsy Group. 

In these three cases the epileptic seiz- 
ures were of the masked, atypical form, 
and only a creful examination finally es- 
tablished the purely epileptic character 
of the disease. 

Case 8. A boy of 13, has an epileptic 
mother, a father who is a chronic alco- 
holic, subject to outbursts of irritability 
and furor, and a brother who is given to 
pathological lying and petty thievery. 
The patient is a member of a bad gang 
at School and, like his brother, is a 
pathological liar. B\)r a long period and 
on the average about once a month, he 
has had dizzy attacks associated with 
confusion and haziness of memory. 
Occasionally he wets the bed at night, 
and at these times will awaken In the 
morning with the tongue bitten and a 
severe headache. He was Indicted for 
stealing some electrical apparatus, which 
he claims was given him by another boy. 
although knowing at the time that it 
was stolen. There is a clear memory 
for the larceny. The moral sense is 
blunted, and he is quite irritable and 
surly. 

Case 9. A boy aged 12. Father died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis; many of the 
father's relatives are tubercular; the 
mother suffers from frequent attacks of 
dizziness, but without loss of conscious- 
ness; a sister of the patient, now 17 
years of age, has suffered from a moral 
deterioration with some paranoiac traits 
since the establishment of puberty at 15. 
The patient himself had a head injury 
when young, and has since suffered from 
frequent fainting spells. He is brought to 
the Juvenile Court for truancy, says he 
does not care to go to school, giving as 
a reason the strict discipline of the 
schools. An examination showed fre- 
quent dizzy attacks, with twitching of 
^lips and slight mental confusion. Occa- 
slonally he wakes up In the morning 
with a severe headache and appears 
stupid and confused the rest of the day 
(nocturnal epilepsy). The truancy con- 
sists of an impulse to wander alinlessly 
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away (epileptic wandering Impulse), and 
this always occurs after the headache or 
attack of dizziness. When he has one 
of the latter in school, there arises an 
irresistible wandering impulse. Occa- 
sionally in these attacks he has fallen 
(petit mal). Tho attacks are preceded 
by hallucinations of sight, red-colored 
horns turning rapidly round and round 
(visual aura). He is quite irritable. 

Case 10. A boy of 13, has a younger 
sister who had probably chorea. He is 
stupid at school and sometimes is a 
truant. He is reported because of an 
irresistible impulse to sleep — will sleep 
anywhere In school. Once he fell down 
stairs. These sleepy attacks are followed 
by headache, a dazed condition and ex- 
treme irritability and pugnaciousness. 
For eight years he has been subject to 
dizzy attacks, iwith some twitching, loss 
of consciousness, and amnesia; some- 
times in place of these there are sleepy 
attacks. In this case we are dealing 
with a grave type of epilepsy, grand and 
petit mal and narcoleptic equivalents. 
rV. The Simple Delinquent Group. 

This group is of the usual class of 
juvenile offenders. 

Case 11. A boy of 14 years of age. 
The father and mother are dull, ^e lat- 
ter being prone to lying; a brother Is 
feeble-minded and has the appearance 
of a degenerate imbecile. A younger 
sister has a severe brain disease 
(polioencephalitis). The patient is bright 
at school, but misbehaves unless closely 
watched. He is prone to play with very 
young children in the streets, whom he 
likes to dominate and bully. He stole 
a large number of lead pencils from a 
store and led another boy into the same 
trouble. Questioned concerning his of- 
fense, at first he states that he intended 
to buy a pencil for school, then helped 
himself to a box, but later asserts that 
another boy stole the box of pencils and 
gave it to him. No irresistible impulses. 
He thought at the time that there was 
nothing wrong in accepting stolen pen- 
cils, but thinks differently now. The 
head is slightly asymetrlcal, the ears 
large, the Darwin tubercle prominent, 
palate high and narrow, with a longi- 
tudinal torus. 

Case 12. A boy, aged 12, stole a box 
of cigars. Wjas a member of a gang, 
who he states stole the cigars, but de- 
nies any larceny himself. Knows It is 
wrong to steal. Smokes cigarets. 
Slight Internal squint of left eye. 

Case 13. A boy, aged 12, in company 
with another boy, entered a house and 
stole a watch and $12 in money. Ar- 
rested for "bunking out." He has been , 
a truant several times, smokes cigarets,' 
reads dime novels and attends cheap 



variety shows. He says he stole because 
he needed the money and saw no other 
means of obtaining it. Knows he has 
committed a crime. There are no de- 
generative physical stigmata. 

Case 14. A boy, aged 14, has had fre- 
quent nose-bleeds, and an examination 
shows the presence of adenoids. He" 
smokes cigarets and reads dime novels. 
In company with a gang of boys he stole 
some cigars from a store. The patient 
knows it is wrong to steal and is peni- 
tent. No degenerative stigmata. 

Case 15. A boy of 7, whose father 
died of tuberculosis, and whose mother 
is said to be tubercular, for some time 
has been a persistent truant, attending 
school only two or three days a week. 
He is fairly bright, however, and stands 
well In his studies. There is no mental 
defect or evidence of epilepsy, the ears 
are small and have attached lobules, the 
palate high and narrow. He states that 
he is tempted by other boys to play 
truant; usually plays in the street; likes 
school, and would attend regularly but 
cannot resist temptation. He has no 
realization of his offense. 

V. The Imbecility Group. 

Case 16. A boy of 16, was a frequent 
truant at school, and therefore was sent 
to a corrective institution, where he re- 
mained for nine months. At home he 
would sleep until almost noon; at school 
he was dull and lazy, and although In 
one of the lowest grades, yet he was far 
below the average of his class. EJx- 
amination showed the head to be small 
and asymmetrical, the forehead narrow, 
ears of irregular size, and unequal 
pupils. He is unable to perform simple 
problems in arithmetic or to tell the 
significance of national holidays. 

Case 17. A boy of 14. The father is 
sickly, the mother dull and given to 
ridiculous lying. The patient was ar- 
rested for loitering. Mentally he Is a 
pathological liar. Is defective and quite 
stupid in manner. He Is In one of the 
lowest grades In school. No degenerative 
stigmata, excepting a rather low and 
broad palate. 

Case 48. A boy 9 years of age. A 
brother of the patient In Case 11. He 
has the appearance of a degenerate Im- 
becile, the speech Is thick, the head 
small and bullet-shaped, the forehead 
narrow, the ears prominent, the palate 
low and the palpebral fissures very nar- 
row, giving him a Mongolian appearance. 
It Is stated that he stole some whisky. 
The entire attitude Is unintelligent and 
clownish, and he frequently laughs In a 
silly manner. 
VI. The Acquired Delinquency Group. 

This title was adopted for want of a 
better descriptive term, although the 
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patient classified under this heading 
seems fundamentally to have been mor- 
ally defective, yet many features of her 
condition strongly suggest an incipient 
paranoiac type of dementia praecox. The 
case is Interesting as showing the value 
of the association tests as devised by 
Jung, and how a purely psychological 
conception may be practically utilized 
for the determination of concealed facts 
in criminology. When in the midst of 
the ordinary test words, there are util- 
ized special words pointing to the trend 
of suspicion, there is immediately a re- 
fusal to co-operate, or if an association 
word is given, there results a marked 
lengthening of the reaction time (taken 
with a stop watch to one-fifth of a sec- 
ond). For lack of space, only the most 
striking associations will be given in the 
history of the case. 

Case 19. The patient is a well-devel- 
oped girl, 17 years of age, whose younger 
brother is tiie epileptic described in 
Case 9. The complaint lodged against 
her was stubbornness. At 10 years of 
age she was delirious for a time, but 
recovered completely, although there is 
an obscure history of some **brain trou- 
ble." Shortly after puberty, which was 
established at 15, the patient began to 
show a moral deterioration, asso- 



ciated with evil companions, once 
ran away with a vaudeville company. 
She has worked in a number of places, 
being able to retain a position only a 
short time. At home she is cross and 
stubborn, and will frequently remain out 
until midnight Occasionally she has 
outbursts of temper, will strike people 
and break objects, is very suspicious. 
Recently there has been a suspicion of 
sexual irregularities, which the patient 
absolutely denies. There are no physical 
degenerative stigmata. The patient Is 
bright and alert, but emotional. She 
denies all disorderly conduct, but there 
appears to be a lack of sincerity in her 
replies. She states that she is mal- 
treated at home, that her mother has 
hired a detective to follow her about, 
that once he spoke to her as she was 
entering a street car. No real hallucina- 
tions elicited. Eixplains her inability to 
hold positions on the ground that her 
mother sends people to trouble her while 
at work. The neighbors confirm the 
mother's statement of the bad conduct of 
the girl, and on account of her manifest 
untruth and lack of sincerity it was de- 
termined to try the association tests, in 
order to get at the hidden facts of the 
case. Only a few are given (the normal 
and abnormal fox* comparison): 



Test Word 


Association Wbrd 


Reaction Time 


Remarks 


1. Dark 


"Night" 


1 second 




2. Hard 


"Not bent" 


3 seconds 




3. Drink 


"Water" 


1 second 




4. Bad 


"Unconscious" 


4 seconds 




5. Lie 


"Iftisty" 


9 2-5 " 


Lengthened Time 


6. Street 


"Walking" 


6 2-5 " 


<« « 


7. Untruth 


"Spoken in haste" 


9 2-5 " 


« <« 


8. Deceit 


"To speak against" 


14 3-5 " 


«« <« 


9. Vaudeville 


"Gayety" 


13 3-5 " 


<« <« 


10. Ck>nduct 


"Don't know" 


16 2-5 " 


Refused to 


11. Sweet 


"Candy" 

• 


1 2-5 '• 


codperate 



The lengthened reaction time on the 
special test words 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the 
refusal to co-operate on test word 10, 
pointed strongly to concealed facts, and 
when the patient was directly acctised of 
these matters she broke down and con- 
fessed that she had been telling an un- 
truth. 
Vn. Post-Traumatic Irritability Group. 

Case 20. A boy of 7, always well un- 
til struck on the head by a cobblestone 
two years ago. No fracture of the skull, 
but there was a severe scalp wound, 
which bled profusely. He was not un- 
conscious at the time. Since the in- 
Jury there have been frequent outbursts 
of irritability without amnesia. There is 
no intellectual defect, but in school he 



is very mischievous, plays truant, and 
draws peculiar pictures. No evidence of 
epilepsy and no degenerative stigmata. 
Vin. Organic Dementia Group. 
Case 21. A boy, aged 13, was brought 
to the Juvenile Court for the larceny of 
fifteen ounces of chocolates from a pen- 
ny-in-the-slot machine. He Is also sus- 
pected of having stolen a boat some time 
previously, but for this there is no di- 
rect evidence. In school he is stupid, 
vicious and delights in sticking pins in- 
to other boys. The mother of the pa- 
tient is stated to be quite dull. Four 
years ago he had a left otorrhea fol- 
lowed by a facial paralysis. Since then 
he has been dull and rather backward 
in his studies, is drowsy a great deal 
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of the time, aod la awakened only with 
great dIOlculty. The boy seems delec- 
tlve. has a curious, stolid expression, a 
thick, p^trudlng under lip. He denies 
torturing boys, stealing chocolates, or 
the boat episode. Claims that his par- 
ents appropriate his savings. There are 
frequent dizzy spells and headaches. 
There Is a peripheral left facial paraly- 
sis, the hearing Is diminished on the 
left, the right facial muscles frequently 
twitch. It Is furthermore stated that 
his attacks of prolonged sleep frequent- 
ly last tor four days at a time. In this 
case we are undoubtedly dealing with 
an organic brain disease, probably a 
brain abscess (temporo-spheuoldal lobe), 
following a middle ear disease, the lat- 
ter also causing the facial paralysis. 

To summarize briefly, we can state 
that BO tar as our clinical experience 
Is concerned, many Juvenile offenders 
suffer from severe forms ot nervous or 
mental disease. In many ot these, crime 
Is one of the flrst symptoms of a grave 
psychic disorder, which usually termin- 
ates In dementia. In others, the delin- 
quency is merely one ot the features of 



a masked type ot epilepsy. Some of 
these patients belong to the simple de- 
linquent group, are the victims of a bad 
heredity and show many somatic symp- 
toms of a so-called degeneracy, apart 
from any mental or moral detect. In oth- 
ers again there Is a severe develop- 
mental or congenital disorder, either in 
the Intellectual or ethical spheres; In the 
one case leading to condltiona ot sim- 
ple imbecility or Idiocy, In others, to the 
so-called moral Insanity. Finally, there 
are the accidental delinquents, the re- 
sult ot severe bead Injuries or of grave 
types ot organic brain disease. PYom 
the material here presented. It becomes 
evident In the light ot the rapid develop- 
ment of our Juvenile courts, that all 
young offenders In whom there is any 
suspicion ot a nervous or mental dis- 
order or any signs of degeneracy, should 
be subjected to an eipert medical exam- 
ination by. an alienist or neurologist. It 
Is only In this manner that one ot the 
great factors in the production ot 
Juvenile crime, from both the medical 
and sociological standpoints, can be sat- 
isfactorily determined. — Psychological 
Clinic. 



Two Littt* Sick atria. 
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Essex County^ N. J. 

Annual Report of jProbation Officer, Year Ending April 
30, 1907, John J. Gascoyne, Chief Probation Officer 



A great number of our probationers re- 
port during the regular office hours each 
day, and on Monday evenings the office 
is open for aduits to report from 7 to 9. 
On v^ednesday evenings the office is open 
during the same hours for working boys 
to report, and on Saturday evenings the 
aduit probationers living in the Oranges 
report at the Orange Police Station from 
8 to 9. 

We are very pleasantly, situated in our 
new offices and we feel that we are in a 
position to do much better work with 
more privacy than what we could in the 
old building. Our commodious quarters 
have greatly facilitated our work. Where 
previously we were confined to one room, 
we now have three, a reception room, the 
assistaiit's room, where our records, flies, 
etc., are kept, and a private room, which 
was badly needed. 

Any person spending a day in the 
Probation Office would believe that it 
was an office of general information. We 
are called upon daily for advice of all 
kinds. Parents consult us as to what 
course they should take in dealing with 
incorrigible and wajrward children. The 
wife of a probationer may call to notify 
us that she has had some little trouble 
with her husband; the sister may call 
to say that her brother, who is on pro- 
bation, has not been doing exactly right; 
or the mother, whose daughter has gone 
astray, may appeal to us to have her 
girl placed in some suitable correctional 
institution. All this in addition to pur 
regular duties, keeps us moving day and 
night 

While we are always willing to do what 
we can for humanity's sake, especially in 
dealing with Juveniles, we do not lose 
track of the fact that our principal duty 
is toward the care and watching of the 
persons committed to our care from the 
Courts, and I am pleased to note in 
going over our records of 1,720 proba- 
tioners who have been committed to our 
care during the past seven years, that 
of this number 891 have been discharged 
from our care for good conduct, having 
complied with the rilles and regulations 
governing our office; 166 have been sent 
to Juvenile institutions for violation of 
the rules governing our office, 127 have 
been committed to penal institutions, 6 
have died while on probation, 3 were 
committed to the insane asylum, and 77 
left the State and could not be located. 
These figures show that almost 70 per 



cent of those placed on probation have 
been reclaimed. 

There has been no change in the gen- 
^eral work of the adults. We visit the 
homes as frequently as possible, but not 
as often as we should, as it is impossible 
with our present force to keep in personal 
touch with over 400 people, which num- 
ber we have had to deal with daily dur- 
ing the past year. To do effective pro- 
bation work one officer should not be 
given the care of more than fifty persons, 
as we are changing from month to month. 

That the work of this office is no doubt 
appreciated is shown by the fact that we 
have been appealed to by a number of 
probation officers and court officials from 
various States throughout the country for 
information and advice, to guide them in 
organizing Juvenile courts and establish- 
ing the probation system. 

We try as far as possible, without in- 
terfering with our duty, to keep in touch 
with all movements pertaining to proba- 
tion and prison work, and wherever any 
session or conference on this line of work 
u h»*,ld, we try to be represented, so that 
WI3 may be up to date in our work. Pro- 
Dation work we still believe is in its in- 
fancy, and many of the problems which 
from time to time confront us, are still 
unsolved. It is safe to say that one pro- 
bation officer, earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in his work, will do more 
in the course of a year to prevent crime 
than the best prosecuting attorney can 
do in four years in prosecuting crime. 

A new feature of the probation system 
in this State was the passing of a bill by 
the Legislature in the spring of 1906 al- 
lowing magistrates to commit to the care 
of the probation officer persons arrested 
for desertion and non-support While we 
have not received a large number under 
this law, the few that have been com- 
mitted to our care have shown good re- 
suits. Heretofore if a complaint was 
made for desertion or non-support and 
the defendant was unable to furnish a 
bond, to pay a certain amount for the 
support of his family, the committing 
magistrate had no option except to com- 
mit the defendant to the Jail or peniten- 
tiary, and in this way his family would 
possibly have to be supported by charity 
during the breadwinner's confinement. 
Under probation he can support his 
family, and the public at the same time 
is saved the cost of his maintenance. 
During the year th^ sum of seven hon- 
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dred and forty-nine dollars fifty cents 
($749.50) was collected from such cases 
and handed over to the Overseer of the 
Poor, and in turn has been given to the 
families. 

We are still giving a great deal of time 
and thought to the work of juvenile 
offenders, the treatment of which is of 
necessity very different from that of 
adults. We can not expect a child to 
appreciate the chance which probation 
really means to him. A child usually 
looks upon probation as a punishment, 
and as long as he does, very little can 
be accomplished in the line of reforma- 
tion, for he will only make an effort nqt 
to commit another offense while he fears 
severer punishment. No amount of fear 
will ever bring about a desirable change 
of character. It must be the personal 
touch of the human soul to awaken in 
another soul the longing to rise above 
temptation. 

Before the personal intercourse can 
come into existence the one who wishes 
to awaken the divinity of reason must 
make a thorough study of the faulty 
character. The physiology as well as the 
pathology of character must be taken 
deeply into consideration, for instance; ' 
the fundamental conscious tendencies of 
the child can only be learned by the 
frequent association with him and his 
parents and placing oneself mentally in 
his environment These tendencies dif- 
ferentiate according to age, sex, and resi- 
dence. 

In helping our boys we must not for- 
get to consider the occupation of the 
parents, the economic status, and the 
social environment of the family. We 
must also endeavor to find the gang or 
the club that may have been the means 
of the boy's downfall. 

On entering into the child's life we 
must detect the cause of the special faults, 
and we frequently find the following: 
Impulsive outbreaks, temper, roving dis- 
position, drinking, smoking, and using 
cocaine. Naturally these faults will de- 
velop forgetfulness, cowardice, and many 
other defects. 

There are times when children must 
be transplanted, for the reason that 
everything about them is poisonous and 
injurious, and no impression can be made 
upon the mind under these circumstances. 

Not the environment alone is the cause 
of the downfall, but that particular child, 
in these particular surroundings, is out 
of place, and it is necessary to remove 
him to make a lasting impression on his 
mind and bring him to realize that it is 
he who has to change himself. The same 
environment which was poisonous to one. 
might be of fertile soil to another. 

Our probation system can not be com- 
plete until we have established in this 
County a Parental School. Boys fortu- 



nate enough to be residents of the City of 
Newark, and whose offense is truancy or 
incorrigibility, may be committed to the 
Newark City Home, and any cases of ag- 
gravated truancy in the suburbs have to 
be dealt with through our office, as the 
Court does not feel that a boy that is 
guilty of truancy or incorrigibility, 
should be placed alongside of a boy with 
criminal tendencies, wherein if the Coun- 
ty had an institution such as the Newark 
City Home, and managed in the same 
efficient manner, there would be less tru- 
ancy, and with less truancy, there would 
be less crime. 

In every instance where a complaint 
is made against a child in this County, 
the Probation Office is notified, and no 
case is disposed of without being investi- 
gated by us. 

Once a month a session of the County 
Juvenile Court is held in the County 
Court building. Saturday morning of 
each week there is a session of Juvenile 
Court held at the First Criminal Court 
in the City of Newark for the children 
of the city, and Saturday morning is also 
devoted to juvenile cases in the Orange 
Police Court for the City bf Orange. 

Following is a report of the County 
Juvenile Court: 
Number of cases recorded during the 

year 102 

Number of individuals involved 153 

Years— 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15— 
Number— 5, 10, 16, 13, 31. 25, 18, 35. 153 

OJDtences. 

Larceny 30 

Larceny and Receiving 53 

Breaking. Entering, Larceny and Re- 
ceiving 34 

Malicious Mischief 9 

Assault and Battery 13 

Incorrigibility 14 

153 
Disposition. 

Placed on probation 80 

Sent to an Institution 34 

Dismissed 24 

Referred to Grand Jury. 3 

Sentenced to pay a fine only 2 

Sent to State Prison 1 

Cases Pending 9 

153 
Most of our boys report once a week. 
The working boys under the age of six- 
teen years report on Wednesday evenings 
at the Court House from 7 to 9. They 
are usually prompt on time, and while in 
the office amuse themselves by playing 
games, such as crokinole, dominoes, 
checkers, etc. Their report book is signed 
which shows the parents that they have 
reported. In most cases the b03rs pay a 
small fine. Many of the boys have joined 
the Provident Savings B\ind, and save 
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Bums of 10 cents and upwards per week, to obey any order given by the Probation 

The boys are encouraged to do this, so Officer. 

that they may adapt themselves to the 4. Probationers must not leave the 

habit of saving. Oounty unless permission is obtained 

In caring for the boys when they re- from the Probation Officer, 

port, and instructing them as to how to 5. Probationers not of school age shall 

play the different games, Miss Laddey is furnish on request of Probation Officer, 

ably assisted by Miss Jennie Young, who a report, accounting for his conduct and 

has volunteered her services for those employment for any stated period, to be 

occasions. Miss Young has become great- certified to by a parent, guardian or 

ly interested in the boys, and her influ- employer. 

ence over them has greatly shown its 6. The Probationer shall furnish at 

effect. any time any information the Probation 

In addition to the games we have estab- Officer may desire, and shall notify him 
lished, on a small scale, a circulating of any change of residence or employ- 
library for the boys. They may read ment 

during their stay at the office, or may * 7^ Probationers are expected to be in 

take the books home with them for one their own homes at such an hour as the 

or two weeks. We have a list of about Probation Officer shall direct; must avoid 

seVenty books. A large number of these evil associations, and must not be found 

were donated to us through the efforts of loitering aroiilnd places forbidden by the 

Miss Laddey, 'and the remainder are Probation Officer, 

loaned to us by the Free Public Library. Notice: LIBERTY depends entirely 

The school boys report on Friday after- on the good conduct of the Probationer, 

noons from 3 to 5, and they also use the and YOUR LIBEIRTY depends on the 

games and library, and some are inter- strict observance of the above rules, 

ested in the Provident Savings Fund. In - For violation of any of the above rules, 

dealing with these boys we are greatly the Probationer may be taken into cus- 

assisted by Miss Blanche Bowes, of East tody at any time, and brought before the 

Orange, who takes a great interest in the Court for further disposition, 

boys. Miss Bowes plays games with the We earnestly request the coH)peration 

boys, and her kind words and stories of the Parents or Guardian in dealing 

amuse them very much. with Probationers, and wish them to feel 

School bo3rB when reporting 'must pre- free to consult us at any time, 

sent a school card, showing their attend- The Probation Officer wishes the Pro- 

ance and conduct during the past week, bationer to consider him his friend at 

This school card system was adopted on all times. 

the 1st of January of this year, and since Hours for Reporting: School Children, 

its adoption we have had the heartiest co- Fridays, 3 to 5 p. m. Working Boys, 

operation of the principals and teachers Wednesdays, 7 to 8 p. m. 

of the various schools. The regular at- In our statistical table we have shown 

tendance of our probationers since this the entire work of the County Juvenile 

plan was adopted has been very gratify- Court. That many cases are disposed of 

ing. without reaching our County Juvenile 

Following is a sample of the school Court is shown in the following outline 

card in use: of the work done at the First Criminal 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CARD. Court of the City of Newark. Covering 

SCHOOL RECORD. a period of six months, 134 children 

To be filled out by the Teacher and pre- were brought before the Court. Of this 

sented by the child to the Pro- number 31 were dismissed, 18 placed on 

batlon Officer. probation, 16 committed to the Newark 

Name of Probationer City Home, 18 referred to the County 

Address Juvenile Court, and 51 cases were 

Signature of Teacher amicably settled as a result of investiga- 

SchooJ No., .Grade Week ending tions made by our office. 

The following- rules have been adopted The girls that are arrested are greatly 

for the governing or all Juvenile ofllend- in the minority and their offenses are of 

ers: a very different character to those of the 

Rules Governing Juvenile Probationers, boys. Most of the girls are arrested for 

1. The Probationer must report and waywardness and immorality, and their 
comply with the conditions as Imposed by downfall is principally due to the visit- 
the Court, at the time and place desig- ing of dance halls and cheap amusement 
nated by the Probation Officer. places. Probation with this class of girls, 

2. Probationers under the age of four- as a rule, is not effective, as we find thtt 
teen years, must attend school regularly, the primary cause of the girl's downfall 
and present school record as required by Is due to the carelessness of the parents 
Probation Officer. in allowing them to remain out late at 

3. Children must be neat and clean in night, and not knowing with whom they 
appearance when reporting, and prompt are associating, therefore the percentage 
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of girls Bent to inetltutiona Is mncb 
greater tban that ot bora. 

The work among women oBendere la 
Tory seriously Impaired, since we have no 
correctional Institution to which Xhej 
can be committed. It they have passed 
the age of nineteen years they are barred 
from the State Home for Qirls. Our 
County Jail and Penitentiary offer no 
opportunity for the reformation of 
women sent there, and for this reason 
the most hardened cases only are com- 
mitted. We feel, too, that the Increasing 
of the age limit from 16 to 19 yeare to 
the State Home for Girls has not worked 
as well as was first supposed It would. 
We feel that the maximum age to the 
State Home tor Girls should be 16 yean. 
Probation work among women is very 
difficult, as the majority of women offend' 
ers need the education and moral train- 
ing that Is provided In Reformatories for 
women. Several attempts have been 
made during the past three years to have 
a bill passed by the Legislature creating 
a Woman's Eetormatory for the State, 
and 90 far has not met with success. 

We are Indebted, and greatly so, to the 
private Institutions which care for the 
women and children that need their pro- 
tection, and we can not praise too highly 
the work which they do, and their willlag- 
ness to help. Those who have n gen- ■ 
nrously opened their doors are: The 
House of the Good Shepherd, Christian 
Refuge, Florence Crittenden Home, and 
the Catholic Protectory. 

We are working in hearty co-operation 
with alt the probation officers within and 
outside of the State. 



A Now York Boy. ' 



ADVENTURES WITH A BABY. 
A Homo Finding Sketch. 
By Mary Frances Wright 

The office was In a state verging on 
distraction. Baby Rsk must be taken 
to bis new boarding place this very day, 
and every member of the regular aid 
force was otherwise engaged. Business 
was uncommonly pressing, even for this 
office, where there is always plenty to 
do. Only in the editorial dep&rtment 
was there a temporary lull in affairs. 
The copy for tbe next Issue had all gone 
to tbe printer, and though there was 
plenty of clipping and correspondence, 
which same we have always with us. 
still there was nothing impelling until 
the galleys should come back from the 
printer. 

"Let me go." begged the Second As- 
sistant Editor. "I've nothing special on 
hand and It will do me good to get out." 

So early in the afternoon the Second 
Assistant started out on her voyage of 
discovery, with an officer of the law 
who was to take the child from his pres- 
ent place of abode. After some difficulty 
the bouse was found and the two en- 
tered, admitted by a towsle headed boy 
of six or seven. The baby they bad 
come lor lay asleep, a rosy child of one 
year, by far the most attractive thing to 
look upon In the dtngy room. How could 
anyone put a child to sleep on such an 
atroclouslv dirtv quilt as that whereon 
he layT Tbe Second Assistant gingerly 
removed a soiled and ragged towel from 
the only available chair. A crust of 
bread lay on the window sill, and soiled 
garments hung over a dIrtv stove or lay 
about the room. An open door showed a 
bafk room In even worse disorder. 

But the babyl There was no discount 
on him. His mother,— for It was his 
mother, poor woman, — lifted him heavy 
with sleep and dressed him for his Jour- 
ney, producine amid the grime. In that 
miraculous wav that mothers have. — 
even such mothpra,— a dainty white 
dress. Her tears fell silently as she but- 
toned him Into bis little coat and kissed 
hiro for the last time. For the child 
was leaving her for adoption, by the 
order of the court. The Second Assistant 
thought It hard, bnt said nothing, not 
knowing the facts of the case. 

The officer put the Assistant aboard 
her car wfth her sinall charge, and him- 
self departed for other fields of useful- 
ness. The Assistant was left alone with 
her ReaponHlhHlly. Suppose the Respon- 
sibility should cry? Suppose he should 
be hungry? Suppose he should resent 
her unpractical method of carrying btmT 
But the Responsibility did none of these 
dreadful things. Ho accepted the sltna- 
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tion with the philosophy of a well fed 
baby who hasn't been used to a great 
deal of attention in his brief span. 

All went well till the Assistant's cross 
street was called. Upon inquiry she 
found she had four good blocks to walk 
with that thirty-pound baby. The first 
thing the youngster did was to drop his 
mitten, over an embankment. The As- 
sistant was in despair. She was capable 
of scrambling down that embankment, 
but what would become of the baby 
meanwhile? Already two women across 
the street were calling a warning, "That 
baby '11 roll off of there!" 

The Assistant reflected that they prob- 
ably knew more about babies than she 
did, and that she better not trust this 
very live infant to take care of himself 
even for a few seconds. So she hailed 
a workman, who responded with alacrity 
to the call of a lady in distress. The 
Assistant had her hand on her 'pocket- 
book, had even taken out a nickel, but 
as the workman held up the tiny white 
mit, she realized in a flash that it wasn't 
the thing to offer money for a service 
like that done for a child. "Oh! thank 
you!" she said. "Not at all!" he re- 
sponded cordially. 

The Assistant began to think the city 
had been maligned. It was not so 
heartless and mercenary as she had been 
led to believe. 

The next stage of the Journey was 
necessarily slow. What was the proper 
way to carry babies, anyway? And why 
had she never learned that art? The 
first attempt resulted in Master Fisk's 
slipping slowly nearer and nearer the 
ground, till his carrier was obliged to 
set him on a convenient fence post and 
pause a moment to consider. 

"If I could only get him up to my 
shoulder!" she mused. "Yes, I'm sure 
I've seen fathers carry their children 
that way. They toss them up like this!" 
the feat, though difficult, — he was such 
a solid chunk of Responsibility! — was 
successful, and the relief lasted about 
half a block. The feel of the solid little 
body, though it made her arms ache, was 
delicious; it wasn't in the least like car- 
rying a sack of meal. There was no 
"dead weight" about it. 

"You little live thing!" she murmured, 
laughing at her own delight in him and 
kissing his smooth, cool cheek, oh! many 
many times. What else was such a 
cheek made for? It demanded kisses 
and accepted them with a princely indif- 
ference as a natural right. 

At last the lamp post read "W. 64th." 
That's ours. But where, oh. where is 
No. 371? There is no such number. 
And the gesticulating Italians to whom 
8)ie appeals appear not to understand the 



Queen's English. 

What to do? 

"Now be calm," the Assistant admon- 
ished herself. "Here's a capital chance 
to show you can keep your head and not 
get fussed. Let me see. Grocery storel 
Eureka! Telephone in to the ofllce for 
instructions. To be sure! What an in- 
spiration !« And yet, how obvious!" 

The grocery was not far to seek, and 
the Assistant heard with Joy once more 
her native tongue. Could she use the 
phone? Why, certainly. Then as she 
cast about for a safe place to bestow 
the baby while she phoned: 

"I'll take care of the baby," the grocer 
volunteered, and stopped in the midst of 
loading his wagon for afternoon delivery 
to take the boy. That was a fine sight. 
The Assistant, from her perch on top of 
a meal sack looked on delightedly while 
she waited for her connection. 

"I'd like to keep him myself," Said Mr. 
Hackensack. "Mine are both girls." 

"I suppose your wife wouldn't want to 
board him for a few days?" suggested 
the Assistant, thirsting to do good in the 
world. 

"I wouldn't dare ask her," the big 
grocer shook his head. "Ours are both 
young yet and need a good deal of care." 

By this time the Assistant had the of- 
fice, and learned that she had been given 
the wrong address, — a fact she had al- 
* ready ascertained experimentally. It 
should have been plain "64th," which she 
passed on the way out. All right! That 
was plain sailing. She cheerfully hung 
nup the receiver and addressed herself 
once more to travel. By this time the 
grocer was doing up packages again and 
the grocer's "boy," a lad of ten years 
who came in to help after school, was 
holding the baby. 

"I thought it must be 64th you was 
after," said Mr. Hackensack. "There's 
no one of the name you gave around 
here, I know, for I've been here thirty 
years." 

The Assistant secretly rejoiced at find- 
ing a city dweller who was rooted in his 
community, and knew his neighbors. 
Why, this was like "folks." And bo was 
their human Interest in the bady. 

That young man was now ruthlessly 
torn from a circle of adoring school-girls, 
one of whom had somehow got him away 
from the grocer's boy. The baby couldnt 
have done better to endear himself if he 
had been trained to it. He hadn't cried 
a whoop in all this weary, hungry while, 
but had gone from one stranger to an- 
other with the most engaging confidence. 

The wagon was loaded, and the gro- 
cer's boy drove the travelers to the car 
in state, discoursing the while on the 
improvement in the traction service since 
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the recent election, and on the multitude 
of goats that thronged the "prairie" in 
the summer time. So this was Prairie 
we were crossing, was it? this neglected 
corner lot. Well, so he it. The mere 
name let us out into limitless space. 

The ten year old driver sprang from 
the wagon and held up his sturdy arms 
for the hahy. The car was close at 
hand. 

"Goodhy!" called the Assistant, over 
the baby's head. 

"Qoodby!" called the grocer's boy, 
picking up his lines. 

"That was good!" sighed the Assistant, 
as she sank into her seat "A nobl^ ad- 
Venture. Tasted like my home town and 
the brotherhood of man." 

The half hour by car was uneventful. 
Happy is that Baby-escort who makes no 
history. The present escort waited in 
some anxiety for signs of advancing 
hunger. No signs appeared. The baby's 
spirits rose if anything. He played With 
her buttons, he grabbed at her book, he 



gurgled and talked to himself enchant- 
ingly. '*Sure and it's bom under the 
lucky star I was entirely!" th^ Escort 
gratefully acknowledged as she lifted her 
burden for another four blocks — short 
ones, heaven be praised! 

This time they hit the mark. Three 
good I women and a curly brown dog 
sprang to welcome the baby with open 
arms. The dog's were just as open as 
anybody's. And the child was not in the 
least afraid of him, but gave him a 
gracious pat with his dimpled hand, like 
the little prince he was. 

The women all talked at once, loudly 
declaring he was "the perfect image of 
Gus," and noting with delight that he 
didn't "make strange" in his new sur- 
roundings. The room was filled with the 
fragrance of new-baked bread, and noth- 
ing would do but the ESscort must take a 
loaf home for her supper, which she did 
rejoicing. Verily, the city is a friendly 
place, after all. 



How Jacob Riis's Children Started 
A Settlement With Field Daisies 



The Jacob Riis Neighborhood Set- 
tlement on Henry street. New York City, 
has had its usefulness increased the past 
year by the opening of a new gymnasium, 
luiown as the Roosevelt Gymnasium, and 
inscribed within the following words: 
Built by the Friends of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
And given to 
The Children of the Elast Side. 
The running expenses of the gym- 
niasium are met by contributions of $200 
a year from each of twelve great private 
schools for boys and girls 'in the east. 

A bronze tablet in the large room on 
the first floor of this neighborhood cen- 
ter dedicates the home as follows: 
This House was Freed From Debt 
And Set Apart 
For the Service of All God's 
Children 
In Loving Memory of 
Elizabeth Riis. 
In "The Making of an American" Mr. 
Riis tells how this Henry Street Settle- 
ment had its start — ^how Mr. Riis bought 
his home back of the ridge of wooded 
hills on Staten Island; how the children 
brought in armfuls of daisies from the 
field and begged their father to take 
them to the "poors" in the city; how he 
did as they told him, but never got more 
than half a block from the ferry with his 
burden; how the street children went 



wild over the posies and pleaded and 
fought to get near him and sat and cried 
when his arms were emptied; how the 
sight of it went to his heart and he wrote 
to the papers. His suggestion was that 
every man, woman and child coming in-^ 
to the city should gather an armful of 
wild flowers, and if they did not have the 
time to give themselves, they should send 
them to his reporter's office in Mulberry 
street, to be given out by the summer 
doctors employed by the Health Depart- 
ment to canvass the tenements. What 
followed he tells in this way: 

"If I could have foreseen the result, I 
hardly think that last paragraph would 
have been printed. I meant to give peo- 
ple a chance to discover for themselves 
how much pleasure they could get out of 
such a little thing as taking an armful 
of flowers to town, but they voted 
unanimously, so it seemed; to let me have 
it all. Flowers came pouring in from 
every comer of the compass. They came 
in boxes, in barrels, and in bunches, from 
field and garden, from town and country. 
Express wagons, carrying flowers, Jam- 
med Mulberry street, and the police were 
fairly smothered in fragrance. A howling 
mob of children besieged it. The report- 
ers forgot their rivalries and lent a han4 
with enthusiasm in giving out the flow- 
ers. The superintendent of police de^ 
tailed five stout patrolmen to help carry 
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the abundance to points of convenient 
diHtiibutloD. Wherever we went fretfal 
babies stopped Tying and smiled as the 
messengers of love were laid against 
their wan cbeelis. Slovenly women cour- 
tesled and made way. 

" 'The good Lord bless you,' I heard as 
I passed through a dark hall, 'hnt yon are 
a good man. No each bas come this way 
before.' Oh. the heartache of it, and yet 
the Joyl The Italians In the Barracks 
stopped quarreling to help keep order. 
The worst Btre<^ became auddenly good 
and neighborly. 

"I saw that I had put my band to a 
task that wae too great for me. yet 
which I might not give over, once T had 
taken it up. B^ery day the slum showed 
me that more clearly. The hunger for 
the beautiful that gnawed at Its heart 
was a constant revelation. Those little 
onea at home were wiser than I. At 
most I had made out Its stomach. This 
was like cutting windows for souls that 
were belnK shmnk and dwarfed In their 
mean setting. Shut them up. once the 
sunlight had poared In — never! I could 
only drive ahead, then, until a way op- 
ened. Somewhere beyond It was sure 
to do that." 

And It did. Amons the boxea from 
somewhere out In New Jersey came one 
with the letters I. H. N., and out of that 
box grew the co-operation of the Risk's 
Daughters In this venture. A committee 
was formed and an ofBce was opened in 
' a basement down In the Fourth Ward. A 
nurse was hired and at the end of the 
year, "when we would have shut op 
shop, we found ourselves with 300 fam- 
ilies on our hands, to leave whom would 
have been rank treachery. That was the 
heeinning. of the settlement. Two rooms 
were hired, and later grew Into the two 
houses and these tn turn Into the present 
settlement." 




Playing Mothar. 



Brother and Bitter. 



Two Loyal Companions. 



